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Mc. ET HU E N 


SIR, 


= 


T is with very great pleaſure I take an 


opportunity of publiſhing the gratitude 
1 owe you, for the place you allow me 


in your friendſhip and familiarity. I will not 
acknowledge to you that I have often had 
you in my thoughts, when I have endeavour- 
ed to draw, in ſome parts of theſe diſcour- 


ſes, the character of à good natured, honeſt 
and accompliſhed gentleman. But ſuch re- 
preſentations give my reader an, idea of 2 
perſon blameleſs only, or: only laudable for 
ſuch perfections as extend no farther than to 


| us, own private advantage and repuration. | 


. | Bur 


% 


% 


have occaſionally ſerved to cover, or intro - 
duce the talents of a ſkilful miniſter. 


{7 


| tereſt of eicher nation. 


. DEDICATION. 
Bur when! ſpeak of you, 1 celebrate ono 


; who has had the happineſs of poſſeſſing alſo 
thoſe qualities which make a. man uſeful - to-. 


ſociety, and of having had opportunities like» 
wiſe of hp them | in. the moſt conſpicu- 


25 A part you had: as Britiſh am. 


baſſador, in procuring and cultivating the ad- 


vantageous commerce between the courts of 


England and Portugal, has purchaſed you the 


laſting eſteem of all who. underſtand the in- 


a 
t. 


Tnosz n excellaacizs which are as 


ver-rated by the ordinary world, and too much, 


neglected by wiſe men, you have applied: 
with the juſteſt ſkill and. judgment. The, 
moſt graceful addreſs in horſemanſbip, in the 


uſe of the ſword, and in dancing, has been: 
employed by you. as lower arts, and as they. 


DEDICATION 

Bor your abilities have not appeared only 
in one nation. When it was your province 
to act as her Majeſty's miniſter at the court 
of Savoy, at that time encamped; you ac - 


companied that gallant prince through all the 
viciſſitudes of his fortune, and ſhared by his 


ſide, the dangers of that glorious day in which 
he recovered his capital. As far as it regards 


_ perſonal qualities, you attained, in that one 


hour, the higheſt military reputation. The 
behaviour of our miniſter in the action, and 
the- good offices done the vanquiſhed in the - 
name of the queen of Erg land, gave: both the 
conqueror and the captive the moſt lively ex- 
amples off the courage and. er of the 

nation he repreſented; . 


* 
, 


Your” friends and companions in- your ab- 


ſence frequently talk. thoſe things of you, and“ 
you cannot hide from us, (by the moſt. dif. 
creet ſilence in any thing which regards your- 


ſelf) that the frank entertainment we have 
at your table, your eaſy condeſcenſion in little 
incidents of mirth and diverſion, and genera 
complacency, of manners, are far from being. 
r the- 


" DEDICATION. 


the greateſt obligations we have to you; I. 
do aſſure you there is not one of your friends 
has a greatef ſenſe of your merit in genes 
ral, and of the favours you * day do ua, 
chan, 
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| fene, blu inconcimna— „t, Hor. 
# clmoniſh 22 * e TT Fr: 
' Unfriendy , and My mo, uy 5 7 


Mr SPECTATOR; * j 2 1 0 
EI NG of the ys: of: thoſe . dee lately 
retired from'the centre of buſineſß and pleaſure; 

6 my uneafinek in the eountry, where am, ariſct 
rather from the ſociety than the ſolitude of it · To be 
© obliged to receive and return viſits from-and to a circle 
of neighbours, who, through diverſity of age or incli- 
« nations, can neither de entertaining or ſerviceable-to us, 
is a vile Jofs' of time, gud a 'flavery, from which a man 
« ſhould deliver hiniſelf, if poſſible: (for why maſt 1 lole © 
© the remaining part of my life, becauſs they have thrown 
away the foriner part of theirs? It is to me an inſuppor- 


table affliction, to be tormented with the narrations of a 


* ſet of people, who art warm in their expreſſions of the 

«. quick reliſh of that pleaſure-which their dogs and horſes 
have a more delicate tu ſte of. I do alſo: in my heart de- 
© teſt and abhor that damnable doctrine and poſition of the 


* neceſſity of a bumper, tiougbt to one's'own'toaſt 3 for 
though it is pretended that theſe deep pbliticians ave u- 
ſee only te inſ;ire galety, they certainly drown that 


* chearfulneſs which would ſurvive g'medergte circulation, 
Hat theſe meetings it were left to every ſtranger either 


© to fill his glaſs according to his own or to 


© make his retreat hen he finds he hat been (ſufficiently 


obedient to that others, theſe entertainments would 


ö good ſenſe,” and 1 


ol 


MY 


THE'SPECTATOR  N® 45. 


wich more good breeding, than at preſent they are. In- 
deed where any of the gueſts are known to meaſure: 


infiſted |» 


ther far or ffeaſurę by their. gl 
im 18 be uſed to theſe to pu 
| © ſort of reputation; but where its — 

on to a modeſt ſtranger, this drench may be {aid to be 


x 


© ſwallowed with the ſame neceſſity, as if it had been ten- 
t dered into the horn for that purpoſe, with this aggrava - 


ting circumſtance, that-it diſtreſſes the entertainer's gueſt 


in the ſame. degree as it felieres his horſes. ;/f - 


To attend withoutiimpatience an account of five-bar-- 
red gates, double ditches, and precipices, and. to furyey 
© the orator with deſiring eyes, is to me extremely diffi- 


© cult, but abſolutely neceſſary, to be upon toterable terms 


© with him; but then the occaſional burſtings out into 
laughter, is of all other accompliſiments the moſt requi- 


f © ſite, I confeſs at preſent Ihave not the cnmand of. 


© theſe convulſions, as is neceſſary to be good e 72 
© therefore; I. beg you would publiſtt this leger, Nd lex 
me be known all at once for a queer fellow, ani a. 

5 voided, It is monſtrous to me, that we, who are gi - 
© ven to reading and calm converſation, ſhould — 
© viſited by theſe roarers: but they think, they them 
© ſelves, as neighbhours, may come into our rooms, uith the 


ſame tight that they and their dogs hunt in our grounds. 


ovs inſtitution of Clubs I have always admiredh in 
£ which-you comſtantly endea voured the union of the me- 
c taphorieally deſunctꝭ that is, fuch as are neither ſervice 

able to the buſy and entertaining part of mankind; nor 
entertaining to the retired and ſpeculativo. There ſhould 


certainly therefore in each county be eftabliſhed a club 


of the perſans oſe converſations I have deſcribed, Who, 
for their own; private; 8g. alſo the public emolumentʒ 
ſhould exelude and be eme luded all other ſociety · Their 
Luattire ſhould; be: the fame with their huntſinens, and 
© none ſnould be admitted into this green converſatlon- 
piece, excerpt be had broke his collar bone thrice. A 
broken xib or two might alſo admit a man without the 
+ leaſt oppoſition. Tlie preſident: muſt neceſſarily ha ve 
I brokenhis neck, and have been taken up dead once or 
5 & twice: for the more maims this brotherhood ſhall have; 
-*: met. with; the caſior will their converſation flaw ano keep 


up; 


N 474. THE SPECTATOR 5 
"5 Mech ns OST EE © 50 CUBE Ye 
© up; atid'when'any of theſe vigorous invalids had finih- 
e 60 his carration of the chflar- Bone, this naturally would 
introduce the hiſtory of the ribs. - Beſides, the different, 
« circumſtances of their falls and fractures would help to 
« prolong and diverſify their relations. There ſhould alſo- 
6 be a club of fuch men, who have not ſucceeded ſo 
well in maiming themſelves, but are however in the con- 
* ſtant purſuit of theſe accompliſhments. I would by no 
means be ſuſpected by what 1 have ſaid to traduce in 
© general the body of fox-hutters; for whilſt I look up- 
* on a reaſonable ereature full ſpeed after a pack of dogs, 
© by way of-pleaſure, and not of buſineſs, I ſhall always 
© make honourable mentioh e 
Bur the moſt, irkſome converſation of all gthers 1 
have mgt with in the'neighbourbood, has been amon 
© two or three of your travellers, © Who have over-Iooked: 
© men and manners, and have paſſed through France and 
* ltaly, with the ſame obſervation that the carriers and 
© ſtage-coachmen do through Great Britain; that is their, 
< ſtops and ſtages have been regulated according to the 
© liquor they have met with jn their paſſage. They in- 
© deed remember the names of abundance of places, with 
the particular fineries of certain charches : but their, 
* diſtinguiſhing mark is certain pretrineſkes pf foreign lan- 
c guages, the meaning of which they could have better, 
© expreſſed in their own. The entertainment of theſa 
© fine obſeryers, Shake/pear has deſcribed. to confilt 


© In talking of the pn and Penmines, oo! 

© The Pyrenean, and the river ' . 

5 nnn T 6 1 £11 466543 * 

© And then concludes with a fh... 

c Now this is worſtiipful ſociety !- | . 

_ © TI wovLD not be thought in all this to hate ſuch ho-—-— 
© neſt creatures as dogs: I am only unhappy that.I cannot 
* partake in their diverſions... But I love them fe: well 
*. as dogs, that I often go with my ſtuſfed with 

© bread to diſpence my-favours, or my way througltr 

them at neighbours- houſes.” There is in particular a 

6. young hound of great expectation, viyacity and enter- 

priſe, that attends my flights wherever he ſpies me. This 

© Ereature obſerves my countenance, and behaves himſelf 

| | 6 accordingly... 


* 


© light of me has been obſerved, and 1 have been gravely. 
© delired not to. encourage him ſo much, for it ſpoils his 


| © parts; but T think he ſhews them. ſufficiently in the ſe- 


© veral;, boundings, friſki and fcourings, when. he. 
makes his. to me: but I foreſee in a little tune he 


and I muſt keep company with one another only, for 


ve are fit for no other in theſe parts. Having in 
7 hw I do paſs my time in the country where I am, 
Il muſt proceed to tell 'you how I would paß it, had L 
fi ſuch a fortune as would put me above the obſervance 
© of ceremony and cuſtòm. OE Vas 
: 5 ICY cdun EN ſhould AA 
. lows. As I am | ree or four very agreeable 
© friends, theſe I would! * continually Sick 1h ; and the 
© freedom we. took with one another at ſchool and the uni- 
e yerlity we would maintain and exert upon all occaſions, 
© with great courage. There ſhould be certain hours of 
© the day to be employed in reading, during which time it, 
- © ſhould be impoſſible for any one of us to enter into o- 


ther is chamber, unleſs by ſtorm. After this we would. 


communicate the traſhor treaſure we had. met with 
1 * our on reflexians upon tha matter: the juſtneks, 
| © of: which we would controvert with good-humoured, 


© warmth, and never ſpare one another, out of that come, 


© plaiſant ſpirit of converſation. which makes others affirm, 
© and deny the ſame matter in a quarter of an hour. If, 
© any of the neighbouring gentleinen, not of our turn, 
: ſhould take it in their heads to viſit me, I ſhould look 

upon theſe os in the ſame degree enemies to my par- 
< ticular - cel happineſt, as ever the French were ta 
© that of the public, and I would be at an annual ce 
© in {pies to obſerve their motions. . Whenever I ſhould: 
< be lurprized with a viſit, as I hate —— I would be 
« briſk. in ſwilling bumpers, upon this maxim, that it is 
better to trouble others with my impertinence, than to 
bo troubled myſelf with theirs The neeeſſſty of an in- 


_ © firmary makes me reſolved to fall into that project: and 


< as we ſhould be but five, the terrors of an involuntaty 
© ſeparation, which our number cannot ſo well admit of, 
c would make us exert ourſelves, in oppoſition to all the 

4 particulars mentioned in your inſtitution of em _ 


; . 
i 
* 1 ” 
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* accordingly. His mirth, bis frolic, and joy upon tba 
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«© table confinement. This my way of life I ktiow, would 
« ſubject e Ne i ad hive errant 
e fingular fellow and All other hard words, wi 

« all manner of inſipid jeſts, and a  ather reproach, would. 
< be matter of mirth to mie and my friends: Fehde, 
would deſtroy the application of the - epithets m 


« and covetous, by a relief of my undeſervedly 
© ceſſitous neighbours, and by treating my friends > 


© meſtics with an humanity - that ſhould expreſs the obli- 


ation to lie. rather on m fide; and. as for the word 
85 1 I was EIS every man muſt . 
re him 


. er ven humble fem, N 
| My SpECTATNR, 1 f 


BOUT two years I was called b the 
A part of a — — a 
© ſide K . Mr Campbe . 
for they told me that that e 
© them to town, having heard wonders Neo . 
* I, who always w faith in matters of 
© not eaſily prevailed on to go: but leſt they wary lr 
© it ill, I went with them; when to my ſurpriſe, Mr 
; © Campbell related all their 12 life, (in ſhort, had he 
© not been prevented, ſuch a diſcovery 
. cores went have relncd thimape of their com · 
: - ng to town, viz. buying wedding-clothes.) Our names 
he never heard of us 'before—and we en- 
c 5:4 to conceal—— were as familiar to him as to 
« ourſelves. To be ſure Mr Spedator, he is a very learn- 


« ed and wiſe man, Being impatient to know my fortune, 


having paid my reſpects in a family- Jacobus, he told me 


(after his manner) among ſeveral other things, that in a 
0 222 nine months I fall il of a new fever, be 


over by my phyſicians, but ſhould with much dif- 


ty recover: that the firſt time I took the air after 


c winds I ſhould be addreſſed to by a young gentleman of 


« a plentiful fortune, good ſenſe, and a 


generous 
6 My Specfator, be is the pureſt man in the world, for all 


© Kent. I have been in 22 of Mr Campbell theſe three 


d him out. Now hearing you are 


© he ſaid is come to paſs, and I am the happieſt ſhe in 
* months, and cannot 


Ney. THE SPECTATOR un 


\ 


would have come 


* 


— - * 
* 


r mara, en 
dumb man tao, I ou might correſpond, and 
6 8 able to 1 ſo 4 for * my hight 

< obliged'to make his fortune, us be has mine. 'Tis very po 
5. ſible your worſhip, WhO has 0 2 
's inform mne how to ſend to him: 
* Aer uu poſſible, and you will 
| mr en reader aud ee 


F 1 37 F. Durctzxia THANKLEY. 


ORDERED t R inſpe&tor I employ about won. 
Uers, inquire W Th olden-Livn, oppo v4 to the Half 
Moon tavern in Drury-Lane, into the merits of _ ſilent 


Lage, and 9 accordingly. | T 


5 


* : * « 
N . 
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D rein fe n eque in con aum n ue modes 
Faber zun wy 705 4 5 


Aer 1 thrown away, hire the 5 admits * b 


counſel nor moderation. 


155 bs 40 old ohfereation; which bas been made of poli: 
22 wha, 7 — rather ingr r killings — 
their ſovereign, promote his real ſervice, that 
accommodate their counſels to his inclinations, and ad 
wit him to ſuch;a&tions only as his heart is naturally ſet 
upon. Tbe prixy- counſellor of one in love mult abſerve 
2. 2 unleſs, be would forfeit the friendſhip 
of the perſon who defires. his advice. I have known ſe- 
yeral odd caſes af this nature. Mipnarabiu was going to 
marry. a common woman, but being reſolved to do nothin 
without the advice of his friend Philander, be 
him upon the occaſtion. Philander told him his mind 
freely, and repreſented his miſtreſs to him in ſuch ſtrong 
| 2 that the next morning be received à challenge 
eee and before twelve o'clock wes run th 
by the man who bad aſked his advice. Celia was 
mare pd n 7 11s Too 
| ve 


town, can 


| beſeech you 
y oblige. - 


1 e nom Poles. | der 


ve . TE SPECTATOR 3 


ve her opinion freely upon a young fellow who made his 
1 kabel to her. ; Leonie, to oblige her, told her with 
4 great franknels, that ſhe loaked upon bim as one of the m 
an worthleſs Celia, foreſeting what a character he was 
ou to expect, begyed her not to go on, for that. the had been 
b. rivately married to him above & forthnight. The truth of 
t is, a woman ſeldom: aſks advice before ſhe has bought 
| her wedding cloaths. When ſhe has made her, own choice 
Ys for form's ſake, ſhe ſends /a Conge dE live to her friends. 

* Ir we look into the ſecret ſprings and motives that ſet 
on. people at work! on theſe occaſions, and put them upon aſk - 
1 ing advice which they never intend to take; I look upon 
ent 

T 


it to be none of the leaſt, that they are incapable of keep-. . 
ing a ſecret which is ſo very pleaſing / to them. A girl 
longs to tell her confident; that (he hopes to be maried in 
a little time, and, in order to talk of the pretty fellow 
that dwells ſo much in her thoughts, aſles her very grave- 
ly, what ſhe would adviſe her to do in a caſe of fo much 
diiculty. Why elſe ſhould Meliſſa, wbo, had not a thon- 
land pounds in the world, go into every quarter of the 
town to aſk her acquaintance whether they would adviſe 
ber to take Tom Townley, that made his addreſſes to her 
with an eſtate bf five thouſand az year? "Twas very plea- 
fant, on this occaſion, to hear the lady propoſe her doubts, 
and to ſee the pains the is at to get over them. 
:. Imvsr — oihit a practice that is in uſe a nong the 
vainer part of our own ſex, Who will often alk a 2 
advice in relation to æ fortune whoi they are never like 
3 at. WII I HoRNENY COM, Who is now on 
verge of threeſcore, took me aſide not long ſince, 
= — me in bis moſt _—_ look, * I would 
ip aduiſe him to marry my lady Betty Single, whe the 
n ſe⸗ way, is one of ——. Cr about Alvin, . a 
him full ini the faceupon fo ſtrange a queſtion; upon Which 
he immediately gave me an inventory of her jewels and 
eſtate, adding, that he was reſolved to do nothing in a 
matter of ſuch conſequence without my approbation. Find- 
ing he would have anſwer, I told him, if he could, get 
the lady's conſent, he had mine. This is about the tenth 
match Which, to my knowledge, Wirt has conſulted 
his friends upon, without ever opening his mind to the 
party herſelf. .-! LIAN 1 80 dei ff * dd 
Vol. VII. 5 3 „ e Tides 


„% "THE/SPECTATOR. ein. 
IMR been engaged in this ſubject by 


letter, which comes to me from ſome notable 
male ſcribe, Who; by the contents of it, ſees. to 

carried matters ſo far, that ſhe iu ripe for 
but as 1 would not loſe her good - w ill, nor fdrf 
put etion which I have with her for wiflom, I ſhall only 
- communicate the letter 2 5 N bon Aan 


* anſwer to it. X 4 Fi. 5 


advice; > 


| 3 Err bs; 7% in 321991 2 7 11 40 25 | 
4 Ne W. Sir, "the wing is the Me Shapely W. dhe 
* prertieſt gentleman about town. He is very tall, 
dut not tos tall neither. He dances like an angel. His 
mouth is made I don't know how, but ĩt is the that 
L everſaw in my life. Heis always! ing, for he has an 
infinite deal of wit. If you did but ſce how he rolls his 
Do pony erg — reg. 
I you ſay him, you w im. He is a very 
"0 Kholar, and can talk Latin as faſt as Bngli/þ.. N 
could but ſee him dance. Now you muſt underſtand poor 
* Mr Shapely has o eſtate ; but how oan he help that you 
know! And yet my friends are ſo unreaſonable as to be 
always teazing me about him, "becauſe be has no eſta te; 
c but Ham ſure he has that that is better than am eſtate; 
t for he is. a ſonnets ingenious, : modeſt, civil, tall, 
„ well-bred; andſome man and Tam obliged:to him for 
770 © bis dfitits ever ſince I ſaw him; I forgot to tell you, 
5 that be has black eyes, and looks upon me now and then 
* as if be had tears in them. And yet my: friends are ſo 
*< unreaſonible, that they would have me be unc i il: to him. 
I have a food portion which they cannot hinder ame of, 
and I ſhall be fourteen on the 29th day of A beat, 
ahl am therefore u ning to ſettle in the world as: ſoon as [ 
8 © can, atid ſc ia Mt Shapefy. But every Body I adviſe with 
Yu here is poor Mr"Shap#/y's enemy. I deſire therefore you 
e'will me ur advice, or I know you are a wiſe man ; 


and! vou ſe me _ — 9 — 
with could ſee him dance 
8 e 0 8 J X, | a That ! 4 8 * 
nnn Tour oft bun, fine, 
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tey fancies and I am ſure, 
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ones nme, Is. 
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No 420. Me nun ame \ Nt Ring ut 4 
n ig wy . _ 
la ts N 
\ MONG my 1 5 pagers > hah Ie uh Ur pa” 
be there are ſome which are WHORE, with” regula=, 
rk - nd methud) and others that, run, aut. into the be ut 
afitions which go by the name of K 
As 10 for has for hays the wh Ke erte 
in my mind before I ſet. pen to paper. In the ther Kine 
of writing, it; is ſafficient, that f have, See 17 ts on 
a ſubject, without — myſelf to ran 8 
order that t o ohe of one ano 
and. be. fob "8 1 Ge per heads. e 
Mantaigne are Patterns for 0 58 thü laſt Kind, as 7% ay, 
and Ari//otle expel in the other, When I read an author 
of genius wha, writes without, method, I fancy myſelf in a 
world that abounds with a great. maj many noble objecds, _— 
— AY ons another in t confuſion and diſ- ” 
mA When L reads method ica dir, ws) js ot 3 
ar plantati ace my felt in ies vera? centres, 
* o as p take off 225 it the lines and walks" that . . 
ſtruck. from. them, You, may ramble in the one 4 whole 
day together, and every m et diſcover ſamethitig or oe: 
ther that. is new to. you. z but when Run have. done, y - 
will bave but a confufed imperfect notion of the place : m | * 
the other N the whole profes, and | 
8 you: an idea. of it, as is not Lali worn out or 


E and want of method, are only p- Ne 
portable in men of great learning or geritus, wha 3s „ 
i too N to " 8 and * gl 8 NT 

own. rls in heaps before the reader, rat 
be at the . af ſtringing them. W 

Mar uo is of advantage to a work, bock jo. tef 
to the writer and the reader, In regard to the firſt, *þ 
a great help to his invention. When a, man has planned 
bh aut, te ** thoughts riſfipg out of 

W . yeery 
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every bead, | that do not offer themſelves upon the gene · 


ral ſurvey of a ſubject. His thoughts art at the ſame time 


more intelligible, and better diſcover. their drift and mean 


ing, when | 

low one another in a regular ſeries, than when th 

. thrown together without order and connection, 

is always an obſcurity in confuſion, and the ſame ſentence 

42 ould have enlightened the reader in one part of 
164 in in another. Por che me. 

ſon 5 er every though t in a methodical diſcourſe ſhews 


itſelf in its greateſt, beauty, as the ſeveral in'a piece 


be. Abe e new grace from their on in 
Wer? advantages of a reader from a methodical 


diſcourſe, are correſpondent with thoſe of the writer. He 


comprehends every. thing cally,” takes it in e 


and retains ĩt long. * 

' ME1HoD. is not les requiſite in ordinary converſation 
than in writing, provided a man would talk'to make hits, 
ſelf un I, who hear a thovfand * coffer-houſe 
| debates every day, am very ſenſible of this want of me- 
- thod in the thoughts of my honeſt countrymen. There 
is not one diſpute in ten whichis mana har thoſe ſchools 
of politicks, | where, after the three, ſt ſentences, the 
queſtion i is not entirely loſt. Our Acetat put me in 
mind of the {kuttle fiſh, that when he is unable to extri< 
cate himfeſf, blackens all the water about Hin till he be- 
comes inviſible. The man who does hot Know how to 
2 — thopghts, 2 always 2 a phra e 
from the nſary, 4 Barren ſuper f iu woris the the 
fruit is loſt amidſt the 2 of 7 9 | fs 

TOM Puzzle is one of the moſt N Itetodl 
" cal diſputants of ary that bas fallen under my obſervation. 
Tem has read enough to make him very impertinent;” bis 
N > is ſufficient to raiſe doubts, but not to clear 
11 is pity that be has ſü moch learning, or that 
heb. has not a 2 deal more. With theſe qual ifications 
Tom ſets up for a'free-thinker, finds a grłat many thingy 
to blame in the conſtitution” of his country, held gives 
ſhrewd intimations that he does not believe another world. 
In mort, Puzzle is au atheiſt as much as bis parte will 
give bim leave, | He has got about half a dozen common- 
place topicks, "into which be never falls to turn the con 
| verſation, 


y are-placed i in their proper lights, and rs 1 


N® 477+ ; 


in debate be about Doway or Denain, it is ten to one but” 
9 TN e upon the unreaſonableneß of bigotry 
ma 


kes Mr Puzzle the ad mation 
of all thoſe who have leſs Tenſe than himſelf, and the con- 


tempt of all thoſewho have more. There l none in town 
whom Tom dreads ſo much as my friend VN Vill, 
who is acquainted with Tom's logic, he finds * run- 


ning off ueſtion, cuts him mort with a What then * 
i/ this to be true, but what ii it to aur preſent® 
pur poſe ? I have known Tom eloquent balf an hour to- 


We lem 4 


gether, and triumphing, as he thought, in the ſuperiority” 


of the argon, when he has been nonplus'd on à ſudden 

by Mr Dry's : 

was that he endeavoured to prove. In ſhort, 

a clear methodical head, but few words, and gains the ſame- 

advantages over Puzzle, that a [mall body of regular” 

troops ang gain © over a lagerten dite militia.” 
. e 


Ne 477. — — 6. 


— — we buds arrabilit fs er 

Inſania * ®. audire et vide pos oo 
Errare per lucos; amm a a 
e e, 2 


— OPEN , NI airy fancy ancy cheat 
76 nid ph 7 «ae 


1 feem to hear, I em to move, 
And wander thro” the happy grove, 


Whexe ſmooth ſprings fiow, Ras mitm ring re 
Mantons thro” the waving trees. Creech. 
3 1 
Hons, lately read your eſſay on the pleaſures of 
the imagination, 1 Sen with your thoughts. 
upon ſome of our Eng/i/h gardens, that I cannot forbear 


robe you with'a letter & * that ſubject. 1 am one, 
ed upon as an humouriſt in. 


you muſt know, who am loo 
gardening, I have ſeveral acres about my houſe, which [ 
call ol ene, and which a (kilful gardener would not: 


B. 3 know 


*S 


rug SPECTATOR... LY 
verſation, whatever was the occaſion of it: tho' the matter 


defiring him to tell the company what it 
isa man of” 


* 
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Ne enen ene, eee 
know what to call jt. It ls a canfuſion af kitchen, and par-, 
e go eee 
terwoven with one another, that I a foreigner who had ſeen 
nothing of our country ſhould be convey d into my garden 
at his firſt landing, he would look upon it as a natural wil- 
Aderneſe, and one of the uncultivated parts of our country. 
My flowers grow-up in ſeveral parts of the garden in the 
luxuriancy and profufion, I am fo far from being 

nd of any particular ohe, by reaſon of its rarity, - that 

if I meet with any one in a field which pleaſes me, ] give 

it a place in my garden. By this means, when a ſtranger 
Walks with me, he is farprized to ſee ſeveral large {pots of 
ground covereyech ten thouſand different colours, and 
s often linglegt but flowers that he might bave met with 
under a common bedge, in a field, or in ameadow, as ſome 

of the greateſt, heauties of the place. The. only method 1 

. obſerve in this particular, is to range in the fame quarter 
the products of the ſame ſraſon, that they may make their 
appearance together, and compoſe a picture ef the greateſt 
variety. There is the ſame irregularity in my plantetions, 
Swhich run into as great « wildneſs as their natures will 

| it. I take in none that do not naturally rejoice in 
the ſoil, and am pleaſed when I am walking in a laby- 
rinth of my own raifing, not to know. whether the next 
tree I ſhall meet with is an apple or an oak, an elm or a 
pear«tree. My kitchen has likewiſe its particular quarters 

- aſſigned it; for beſides the wholſome Juxury which that 
place abounds with, I have always thought a kitchew- gar- 

| den @ more pleaſant ſight than the fineſt orangery, or arti- 
1,  ficial green-houſe. I love to ſee every thing in its perfection, 
and am more pleaſed to ſurvey my rows of colworts and 
eabbages, with a thouſand nameleſ pot-perbs,, ſpringing 

up in their full fragrancy and verdure, than to ſee the ten- 

der plants of foreign countries kept alive by artificial heats, 

or withering in an air and ſoil that are not adapted to them. 

I muſt not omit, that there is a fountain riſing in the up- 

| per part of my garden, which forms a little wanderiogrill, 

| . and adminiſters to the pleasure as. well as the plenty of 
thee place. I have ſo con yes it, that it viſits moſt of my 
plantations; and have taken particular care to let it run in 
the ſame manner as it would do in an open field, ſo that it 
geuerally paſſes thro? banks of violets and primroſes, oo 


* 
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creme e plants, hab e te ele deo te" 


particular, or, as my vielphiBours call! me, ey whit 


| als 
as my garden invites into it all che birds of the country, d 7 


offering them the conveniency, of ſprings and ſhades, ol .. 2 


tude and ſhelter, I do not any oye to deſtroy their 
| their uſt Ante 
in fruit-time, | I value my garden more for bei full < 


neſts in the ſpring; or drive them. from 


black birds than cherties, and yer frankly give t 

for their ſongs. By this meant 141 the mwſic of. 
the ſeaſon in Its perfection, and am highly denden to ſee 
the jay or the Oro PrP about my walks, and ſhoot- 
ing before my eye acrols the ſeveral little glades and alleys. 
that I paſs thro «> | think. there are as many Kinds of gar, 


dening as of poetry: your makers © Parterres.and flowery, . 


gardens, are epigratnmatiſts and ſonneteersin this art: con 


trivers of bowers and grottos, treillages and th den are —_—_ 


romance writers. N 7 and Londen are our heroicTvets j 
and if, as & critic, I may bngle out any paſſage of their, 
works to commend, I ſha}] take notice of that part · in the, 


upper garden, at An/ngton, which was at firſt, nothing, 


but'g gravel pit. It muſt have been « fine genius for gar. 


dening, that could N of forming ſuch an un 
fightly hollow into ſo beautiful an area, and to have bit 
the eye with ſo uncommon and agreeable a ſcene as that 
which it is now wrought into, To give this particular ſpot 
of ground . e effect, they have made a very plea - 
ſant contraſt ; for. as on one ſide of the walk you ſee this 
| hollow baſon, with its ſeyeral little plantations lying ſocon . 
veniently under the eye of the beholder; on the other (ide 
of it there appears a ſeeming mount, wade up of trees. rife 
ing one higher than another in roportion as approach 
the center. A ſpectator, who has not heard-this account 
of it; would think. this circular mount was not only areal 
one, but that it had been actual l y ſcoped out of that hollow 
ſpace which I bave before mentioned. I never\yet-met with 
any one Who had walkedin this garden, who was not ſtruc 


vith that part of it which I bave here mentioned. As for” 


« myſelf, you will find, by theaccount which I have already 
ge, ou, that im compoſit ions in gardeviog are altoge» 

t 

ful wildneſs of nature, without aſfeRing the nicer elegancies 


er after the Findarir manner, and run into the beauti- - 
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of art. What I am now going to mention, will, perhaps 
deſerve your attenti n mow hen any thing 1a er, 
1 find that e e e ee 
ving of my letter, you are againſt filling an F ngliſh garden 
with ever-greens; and indeed 1 de E far” of your eben, 0 
that I can by no means tlunꝶ the verdure of an ever- green 
comparable to thit which ſhopts out annually, and clothes 
our trees in the ſlimmer ſcnſon. But I have often Wonder- 
ed tha __ who. are like mytelf, and love to live If gar- 
dens, Bade never thouplit of cohtriving « Winter- garden, 
which would conllſt of fach trees only as never caſt their 
leaves. We have very often little ſnatches of ſunſhine and 
fair weather in the moſt uncomfortable parts of the year, 
and have frequently ſeveral days in November and January 
that are as agreeable as any in the fineſt months. At ſich 
times; therefore, I think there could not be a greater plea · 
fire, than to walk in ſuch a Winter-garder as I have pro- 
poſed. In the ſummer-ſcaſon the . country blooms, | 
and is a kind of garden, for which reaſon we art not ſo ſen 
ſible of thoſe beauties that at this time may be every where | 
niet with; but when nature is in her deſolation, and pre: 
ſents us with nothing but bleak and barren Je i re 
is ſomet hing unſpeakahly chearful in a ſpot of ground whit 
is covered with trees that ſmile amidſt” all the rigour 
winter, and] give us a' view of the moſt gay ſeaſon in the 
midſt. of that which is the moſt dead and melancholy, k 
have fo far . myſelf in this thought, that I have 
ſet apart a whole acre of ground for the executing of it. 
The walls are covered with. ivy inſtead of vines The 
| Taurel, the hornbeam, and the holly, with many. other 
trees and plants of the ſame nature, grow ſo thick in it, 
that yon cannot Imagine a more lively ſcene, The glow- 
ing redneſs of the berries with which they are hung at this 
time, vies with the verdure of their-leaves, and are apt 
to inſpire the heart of the beholder with that vernal de- 
light, which you have ſomewhere taken notice of in your 
former papers. It is lealant, at the fame tine, to 
. fee the ſeveral Kinds of birds retiring into this little green 
- (ſpot, and enjoying themſelves among the branches and fo- 
ge, when my great garden, which I have before. men- 
tioned to you, does not afford a firgle'leaf for their ſnel- 
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Me rammed yi | 972. 
17 happened Sim that a FI! of "a 8. 5 
many things to buy for his family, would oblige me 40 
walk With him. to the ſhops He was E nice. in ki 
way, and fond of having every 4 „ Which at 

ymour 


Ju 


made me very uneaſy.; but as ger ſi 
the which 1 bad been 8 lony 
gan to ll my. bene, and — 
c — . 1 1 My TP _ 17 
rax cd. it m very . o any one 
enters into a detail of Sg 1 / 2 the y- 


nity of mankind has laid itſelf out lndred, bat a 5 
number of people ſt maintains, and what «.circuls- 
of money it: occaſions. Providence in this caſe,makes 
uſe of the folly, which we will not giye up, and it becomes 
in(trumental to the ſupport of thoſe who are willing t0 la 
hour, Hence it * that fi lnge · makers, ace · wen, tire- 
women, 
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Wed ind d Eat of other trades, whith would be 
Wh in 4 fingte ſtate pf Hatpre dra their ſuffſte net x 
though jt is ſeldom a Ae eee 
dy ca th = tht 55 7 ates I 6s 
0 

nity N els — — the eam of bu- 


ture. 

ſinefs which Hows from it now into bne channel, anck anon 
into another ; . that; thi 4 45 eee 

flour in 1 1 DN ' 9231: 

Fon the aps te | 

5 nn my tri e 157 85 Ae the 4 

gains he had e ; that" my tnbrdV-reffeltions” (iI N 

told them t. have” for a reproof ; 00 I choſe 

rather to a3 ih him, and let the diſcourſe run upon 

the uſe of faſhiqns. © 


HERE we remembered how much man is ad by 
his ſenſes, how lively he is ſtruck by 7 wagon which a 
pear to him in an agreeable. manner, how much bebe te 

contribute to make us agreeable objects, and how much 
we owe it to ourſelyes a we ſhould a „ appear fo. 

We conſidered men is belongi cieties ; ſocieties 
as formed of different ranks ; And dl different ranks diſtin- 
guiſhed by habits, that all proper duty | or 1 5  whght 
attend their appearance. ' © 

W took notice of ſeveral advantages v which are met 
wit in. the occurrences of converſations Ho the daft ful 
.mian Bas been ſometimes ſo rafſed; as to expire bümfelf 

_ an air of freedom, when he imagines Wat bis habit 
roduces him to com ny with a becoming manner: and 
again, * how a fob! in fue ctothes mall be y beard 
| ICY * 1 'be bas Hetrayed' bivifelf whereas a 
In ariog ith 4 grefs of negligetice ſnafl h 
Bib enn > opens he be proved by time, 'and eſta- 
blübed i 1 a character. Such thing a theſe we cbuld re. 
Sl ts kite happened 'ro our own Knowledge Þ v 

6fteri; that Wwe concluded the author had his reafbns,” w 
0 A eo git Gel rathe above is Frans them 


2 int de ject Weed f ſo confiderable; that if was - 
| Wy Have 'a'Yepdſifo 'built for faſtlons, a as thers 
are thardbers for oak av bf # rarities,” "EY 


p e » 
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in a library. Theſeare e 
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The inſide may be ridod ins e 

ated to each Ae. e filled 

ſhelves, on ubich — are 22 8 a8 regular 

opened oy water 1 N bene kat 
on which has flouriſhed daa upon a pedeſtal, 


—_ the time of i its 000 marked down. For its fat - 


® 4 © , 


ther regulation, let it be d, chat every one who in- 
vents a faſhion, ſhall bring in 0 re 7 55 be may 
at pleaſure have gither work 1 with f * amor- 
ous or gay device, that, like with, gilded 2 and 

covers, it may the ſooner 3454 the eyes olders,. 
And to the — that, theſe may be poked with, by dye 
care, let there be a keeper, uk wbo:ſhall be 


nn 2 
ſo that b means 0 AG 
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rope, which now leafs upon the ſide of France, may be 
L kor the future, that it may become us Common 
Vith FPrnchiybn to Ccom' to Erighentl'for Tber- fin 
ſtroke of breeding, as it has been fiir Englifinety to 8⁰ tv 
France for it. Tice 
Tab, 1 4. el bret Siheſtary; who 
might have been otherwiſe uſeful to the world, have ſpent 
their time in ſtudying to deſeribe the dreſſes of the anicl- 
'ents{from dark Hhinty, which they are fain to interpret and 
ſupport with might leürning; it wilt from Geneeforth be 
pen, that they ſhafl he freed" from: the trbuble, and 24 
world from uſeleſs volumes. This project will“ be a re- 
15 to which potetity may have recourſe, for the clear. 
ing ſuch obſcure paſſages as tend that way in authors; and 
-therefofe we ſhall not for the future ſubmit ourſelves to 
the learning of etymology, which might perſuade the age 
to come, that: the artige , worn for choupnes, br 
the furbeloyw'for Warth. Neal er 
'  FovkTHity; Whereas" they Canal old theanſelves, 
| have often a way of ralling at the extravagance of youth, 
and the whole age in which their children live; it ishop- 
eil that this/ilf humour will be much'fu when we 
can have recourſe to the faſhions of their times, produce 
| them im n und be able to ſhew that it 
0 bt have s expetiſive in queen £/kznberh's time 
nly to waſh 17000 iN Tra , as it now to buy cravats' 
* neck-handkerchiefs. (00 40/4 2464; xv? 
Wi defire alſd to have Ie was notice of, That becauſe 
we would ſhew a partic lur reſpect to foreigners, - which 
may Induce them 15 —— breeding here in a kf. 
0 tedge which is very r pretty gentlemen, we have 
"conceived the 1 . "the tiowſe in yg) learned dau- 
guage. There e to be a pictute over the door with a 
| foo king-pliſs and a dvelſing-chily in 1 the middle of je. then 
on one ſide are to beſeen, above one another, pateh-boves, 
We Ee "1 aud little bottles: on the other, powder- 
| puffs, combs and bruſhes beyond theſe, ſwords 
| with fine knots, whoſe: points are hidden, and fans al- 
© moſt} cloſed; with the handles downward, are to ſtand out 
interchangeably from the ſides} till they ineet at the top, 


and form a ſeinicirels över the velt of the figures: be 
nea 
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nexth all, the r ty; this pretty familia | 

manner: U 

* 2 gbr ſunt, Veneres gene 0 ili, 

£ alfa? eee 1 2 
eee WET} #; 

| Hine vligin JR; ne" Latta 


All ye Verſes, Grace Gn cart. l 
See prepar'd to your | 
Darts, torches, and bands: 
| Your werpnns Dove ally and your | empire extend.” 


N SIR, N 
me aal humble fenen, 4. 3. 


Tux propoſal of m correſpondent I cannot but look 
upon as an ingenious 3 of placing perſons (whole 
parts make them ambitious to exert  themlelves in frivo- 
lous things) in a rank-by themſelves: lu order to this, 
I would propoſe that there be a board of directors of this 
— way ety i aud becauſe it is a matter of too much 
weight tor a private man to determine alane, I ſhould be 
highly obliged to my correſpandents if they would give in 
2 of perſons qua litied for this truſt. If the chiet colfee- 
houſes, the converſations ol which places · are carried on by 
I'S perſons, each of whom has his little number of follow- 
cauſe BY ers and admirers,» wauld name from among theinſelyes 
which Bi two or three to be inſerted, they ſhould be put up. with 
LOW - t faithfulneſs.” Old beaus are to be preſented in the 
have rit place; but as that ſe, with relation to drefs, is al · 
dau- moſt -extinR, it will, I fear, be abſolutely neceſſary to 
vich a take in all time ſer ers, properly ſo deemed ; that is, ſuch 
then as, without any conviction of conſcience, or view of inte- 
bones, Wi reſt, change with the world, and that merely from a ter- 
der- ror of being out of faſhion. Such alſo, who, from faci- 
words Bl lity of temper, and top. much obſequiouſneſs, are vicious 
ns al- ¶ againſt-their will, and follow leaders whom they do not 
od out Bi approve, for want of courage to go their own way, — 
e top, ¶ capable perſons for this ſuperin » -Thoſe.w 
e · WF loth to grow old, or * do any contrary to — 
neath Vol. VII. * C , _* courſe 
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courſe and order of things, out of fondnek to be in faſhion, - 
are proper candidates. To conclude, | thoſe who ure in 
faſhion withovit apparent merit, muſt be ſuppoſed to have 

latent qualitics, which would appear in a poſt of direQion 3 
and therefore are to be regarded in farming -theſe liſts. 
Any who ſhall be pleaſed 1 to theſe, or what far- 
ther qualifications may occur to himſelf, to ſend a liſt, is 
deſired to do it within fourteen days after this date. 


N. B. The place of the phy ſitian ta thit ſociety, accor- 
ding to the _ ace Lee e- 
ged. | 


No 2 Tueſday, e 
——Dare jure maritiy. ad: ry 


Te aer the matrimonial hiſs. 


( 


ANY are the epiſtles I everyatay ee huſ: 
bands, who complain of vanity, pride, but above 
all il asture in their wives. I cannot tell how it is, but 

I think I ſee in all their letters that the cauſe of their un- 

ceaſineſs is in themſelves; and indeed I have hardly ever 

abſerved the married condition unhappy, but for want of 
＋ temper in the man. The truth is, we gene. 

rally make love in a ſtile, and with ſentiments very unfit 

for ordinary life : they are half theatrical 3 half romantic. 

By this means we raiſe our ima nations to what is not to 

de expected in human life ; and becauſe we did not before» 

hand think of the creature we were.enamoured of, as ſub · 

je& to diſhumour, age, ſickneſs, impatience. or ſullonneſi, 
but altopether conſicered her 46 the object of joy, buman 
nature itſelf is often imputed to her as ber partioular im · 

perſeciion or defect. 

a Trans be ede © rule erg e bo eee all OC- 
eurrences of life, but more eſpecially in the domeſtic or 
matrimonal- part of it, to preſerve always a diſpoſition 
to be pleaſed, This cannot be ſupported but by confiler- 
ing things in their right light, and as nature has formed 

dem, and not as cur own faricies and appetites _— 

| ve 
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have them. He then who took a young lady to his bed, 
with no other. conſideration than the expetation of frenes_ 


of dalliance, and thought of her (as I fuid before) only as 


ſhe was to adminiſter to the gratification. of deſire, as that 
deſire flags, will, without her fault, think her charms and 
her merit abated: from hence muſt follow indifference, - 
diſlike, peeviſhnef6, and rage. Bat the man who brin 
his rea ſon t ort his and bchalds what 
Joves as liable to all the calamities of human life both in 
body and mind, and even at the bt, what muſt _ | 
upon him new cares and new relations; fuch a lover, I 
ſay, will form himſelf accordingly, and adapt his mind to 
the nature of his circumſtances. This latter perſon will 
be prepared to be a father, 8 friend, an advonatr, a (tew- - 
ard for people yet unborn, and has proper affections rea- 
dy for 8 ey in the inarriage ſtate. Such a man 
can hear the cries of children with pity:inſtead of * 
end when they run oder his head, he is nut di 1 
their noiſe, but ð glad of their mitth and health. Tum 
Truſty has told me, that he thinks it doubles his attenti- 
on to the moſt intricate affair he is about, to hear his chil- 
dren, for whom all his eures are applied; make a noiſe in 
the next room t on / the other ſide, Mill Sparkiſh cannot 
put on his periwig, or adjuſt his cravat at the glaſs, for 
the noiſe of theſs danmed nurſes and ſqualling brats ; and 
then ends with a gallant reflection upon the comforts: of 
matrimony, runs out. of their hearing, and drives to the 
chocolate-houſe. ©. N 
Acconnlxd as the huſbands diſpoſed in himſelf, eve- - 
ry circumſtance. of his life is to give him torment or plea- 
ſure. When the affeRion is well placed, and ſupported 
by the conſiderations of duty, honour and friendſhip, . 
which are in the higheſt engaped in this alliance, . 
there can nothing ariſe in the common courſe of life, or 
_ ron or 3 fortune, in which a man 
ill not find matter of ſome delight unknown to a ſinglo 
condition. 991911 TYR enen = IP © FW 0 | 
Hg who ſincrrely loves his wife and family, and ſtu- - 
dies to improve that affection in bimfelf, ' conceives plea- - 
ſure from the moſt indifferent things; while the married 
man, who has not bid adieu eo the faſhions and falſe gal- 
lantries of the town, is perplexed with every thing around 


© * 
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| — 7 way Si caſes — — make a 
ier than in repeating ſuch pleaſures and pains: to 
the reſt of thi world; but I ſpeak of them only, as. th 
fit upon thoſe who are involved in them. As I vilit- all 
ſorts of people, I cannot indeed but ſmile, when the good 
lady tells her huſband what extraordinary things the child 
ſpoke ſince he went out. No longer than yeſterday I was 
prevailed with to go home with a fond 1 and his 
wife told him, that his ſon, of his own head, when the 
clock in the parlour ſtruck two, ſaid, Papa would eome 
home to dinner prengtay: While the father has him in a 
rapture in his arms, and is drowning him with-kifles, the 
wife tells me he is but juſt four years old. Then they 
both ſtruggle for him, and bring him up to me, and re- 
peat his obſervation of two:o'clock. I was called upon, 
buy looks upon the child, and then at me, to ſay ſomething; 
and I told the father, that this remark of the infant of 
his coming home, and joining the time with it, was a cer- 
tain indication that he would be a great hiſtorian and chro- 
nologer. They are neither of thein fools, yet received 
my compliment with great acknowledgment of my. preſci. 
ence. Þ fared very well at dinner, and heard many other 
notable ſayings of their heir, Which would have given ver 8 
ry little entertaĩument to one leſ turned to reflection than 
I was; but it was a pleaſing ſpeculation to remark on the ſa 
happineß of a lite, in which things of no moment give oc- 
rites of hope ſelf· ſatĩsfaction and-triumph, On the other fe. 
hand, I have knovyn an ill- natured coxcomb, who has hard- 
ly improved in 3 but bulk; for want; of this diſpo- Wl ©: 

tion, ſilence the whole family, as a ſet of filly women aud 
children, for recounting things which, were really above his dil 

owiicapacity.. ww! 517 do 1099/14 eee e 
Wuxn |: ſay all this, I cannot deny but there are per- in 
verſe jades that fall to mens lots, with whom it requires Wl che 
more than couimon proficiency in philoſophy to be able to fro 
live. When. theſe are joined to men of warin ſpirits, 
without temper or learning, they are frequently corrected BY vet 
with ſtripes: but one of our famous lawyers is of opinion, 
that this ought to be uſed ſparingly: as I remember, thoſe anc 
are his very words; but as it is proper to draw ſome ſp 
ritual uſe out of all afflictione, 1 ſhould rather recommend on 
to thoſe who are thus | viſited with women W rect 
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form themſelves for the world by patience at home, So- 


crates, who is by all accounts the undoubted head of the 
ſect of the hen-pect'd, awn'd and acknowledged that he 
owed great part of his virtue to the exerciſe which his 
uſeful wife conſtantly gave it. There are ſeveral good in- 
ſtructions may be:drawn from his wiſe anſwers to people 
of leſs fortitude than himſelf on this ſubject. A friend, with 
indignation, aſſeed how fo good a man could live with fo 


violent a creature He obſerved to him, That they who 


leatn to keep a good | ſeat on horſeback, monnt the leaſt tua- 
nageable they can get, and when they have maſtered them, 
they are 'ſure never to be diſcompoſed on the backs of | ſ!teds 


leſs reſtive. - At ſeveral times, to different. perſons, on the 


fame ſubject, he has ſaid, Mp dear friend, you. arc behd(- 
den to Xatitippe thut I bear ſa well, your flying out in 
diſpute. To another, My hen clacks gery much, but fe 
brings me chickens. They that live in 4 trading ſ(reet 
are not diſlurbed at_the paſſage. of cart. I would have, 
if poſſible,- a wiſe man be contented with bis lot, even 
with a fhrew ;:for though he cannot make her better, he 
may, you ſee, make himſelf better by her means. 


Bur inſtead of purſuing my deſign of diſplaying conju- 


gal love in its natural beauties and attractions, I am got 


into tales to the diſadvantage of that ſtate of life. I muſt 


ſay therefore, that I am verily perſuaded, that Whatever is 


deligltful-in human life, is to be enjoyed in greater per- 


fection in the married, than ia the ſingle condition. He. 
that has this paſſion in perfection, in oecaſions of joy can 


fay to himſelf, beſides his own ſatisfaction, Ho pay iii 


this make my; whift and children? Upon occurrences of 


& 


diſtreſs or danger, can, comfort himſelf, But all this 
while my wife and children are aft. There is ſomething 
in it that doubles ſatbfaction, becauſe others participate 
them; and. diſpels a fflictions, becauſe others are exempt 
from, them. All Who are married without this reliſh ot 
their circumſtance, are in either a taſteleſs indolence and- 
negligence, which is hardly to bg attained,.or elle live in 
the hourly repetition of ſharp anſwers, eager upbrailings 
and diſtracting ; repro:.ches. In 'a word, the married 
Nate, with and without the affection ſüitable to it, is the 
completeſt iinage of heaven and hell we are capable of 
receiving in this life. | 'T 
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a «M12 nie! 
Refponſare cupidinibus, coutemmere honeres, N I 


. gen en e, 
Whom 21 ben, fe in wg to mal ty — | 


which relate to the character of the 


Hz other day looking over-thols old manuletipts, ; 
of which I have formerly given. ſome account, and 
ty Pharamond 


of France, and the cloſe friendſhip between bim and his 


friend £xcrate z- I found among the letters' which had 
been in cuſtody of the latter, an epiſtle from a country 
gentleman to Pharamond, wherein he, excuſes himſelf from 
coming to court. The gentleman, it ſeems, was con- 


tented with his condition, had formerly been in the 


king's ſervice; but, at the writing the following letter, 
ite another ſenſe of 
more active part of” 


things than that which he had in 
his life. - Port . 
Dread Sir, hs MEM 


Hav from, your own band (incloſed under the 
1 cover of Mr Eucrate of your Majeſty's bed chamber 


4 letter which invites me to court. I underſtand th 


great honour. to be done me out of reſpect and inclins-. 
* tion to me; rather than regard to your own ſervice: for 


which reaſon I beg leave to lay before your Majeſty my 
. $:reaſons for declining to depart. from home; and will not 


doubt but, as your motive in deſiring my attendance was 
© to. make me an happier man, when you think that will 
* not be effected by my remove, yan will permit me to ſtay 
© where I am.. Thofe who have an ambition to appear in 
© courts, have ever an opinjon that their pron or their 
© talents are particularly. formed for the ſervice or orna- 


ment of that place: or elfe are hurried by downright 
*delurp of gain, or what they call honour, or take upon 


themſel ves 


Fortis, et in ſeipſe totus teres, atque rotumduſ. Hor. 


Creech... 
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«themſelves whatever the generoſity of 'their maſter can 

„ glve them opportunities to graſp at. But your r ; 
c al not de thus impoſed upon dy met T'will therefors 

« confeſs to you, that frequent ſolitude, and long conver- 
t (ation with ſuchy who know na arts which poliſh life, have. - 
made me the plaineſt creature it, your datminlons © Tho 
« leſs capacities of moving with a good grace, bearing a 
„ready affabllty to alf Around me, 'atid-aRing wied enſe 
before many, have qulte R vg im come to that, 
« with regard to my perſon, that I conſider it only v3 a 
machine I am obliged to take care of, in order to enjoy 
* my ſoul in its faculties with alacrity ; well remembring, 
„that this habitation of clay will in a few. years be @ 
«-1meaner piece of earth than any utenſil about iny h 

© When this is, as it;really is, the moſt frequent rectection 

I have, you will eaſil G rage well 1 ſhould become 
a drawing - room: add to this, what mall a man without 
© defires do about the generous Pharamond? Moñſieur 
« Fucrate has hinted to me, that you have thoughts of dif- 5 
« tinguiſhing me with titles. AsTor myſelf, in the temper of 


'N my preſent mind, appella tions of hondur. would but embar - F 


«.rafs diſcourſe, and new behaviour towards me perplexes - 
me in every habitudeof life. I am alſo toacknowledto.yau, . 
that my children, of. whom your Majeſty condeſtended 7 
to inquire, are all of them mean, .both in their perſons 
and genius. The eſtate my eldeſt fon is heir to, is more 
6 than bs can enjoy with à good My &f-love will 
© not carry me ſo far, as to impo * mankind the ad: 
« yancement of perſons {:nerely for their being related to- 
;-Y into diſtinctions, who ought.for their own ſakes, as. 
© well as that of the public, to affect obſcurity. I Wiſh, 
my yenerous prince, as it is in your power to give honours... - 
and offices, it wete alſo to give talents ſuitable to them :-- 
ere it ſo, the noble. Pharamond would reward the zeal 
of my youth with abilities to do him ſervice in my age. 

« Thosx who accept of favour without merit, {i 1 
themſelves in it at the expence of your Majeſty. Give 
me leave to tell you, Sir, this is the reaſon, that we ja 
© the. country hear ſo often repeated the word preroga=-- . 
* tips... That, part of. your law which is reſerved in * 

8 S » 
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4 ſelf for the readier ſervice and good of the e Night 
. men are eternally buzzing in our ears to cover their awn 
T follies and miſcarriages. It would be an addition 4% 
die high our you have done me, ff you would let 
| A fed tr vond Wl len, al 


* 
. 


| rom the highelt to the, loweſt. officer ia your' dothiyi» 
| ons, ſomething; of their own carriage they would exempt 
2 from examination under the ſhelter of the word prero- 
© pative, I. would faip, moſt noble Pharamond, lee obe of 
« your officers. aſſert your prerogative by good and gra- 

© cjous actions. When is-it uſed to help the aMiQted, to 

© reſcue the innocent, to comfort the ſtranger? Uncom- 
mon methods, apparently undertaken. to attain worthy 

© ends, would never make power invidious. Vun ſee, Sir, 

I talk to you with the freedom your noble nature ap- 

proves in all whom you admit to your converſation- 
ur, to 1eturn to your Majeſty's letter, I humbly 

« conceive, that all diſtin tions are uſeful to men, only as 
they are to act in public; and it would be a rothantic 
madneſs for a man to be a lord in his cloſet, Nothing 

© can be honourable to a man apart from the world, but 
the reflection upon worthy actions; and he that places 
# .* honour in a conſciouſneſs of well-doing, will have but 

little reliſh for any outward homage th 

© ſince what. gives him diſt inction to hiufelf, cannot come 
© within the obſervation. of his beholderz. Thus all the 

* wards of Lordſhip, Honour and Grace, are only repe- 


- 


© titions to a man, that the king has ordered him to be 


called ſo; but no evidences that there is any thing in 
.__ © himſelf that would give the man, who applies to Rim 
© thoſe ideas, without the creation of his maſter. . _ _. 

* © 1 nave, moſt noble Pharamond, all honours and all 
© titles in your own approbation::; I triumph in them as 

© they re your gift, I refuſe them as, they are to give me 
the obſervation, of others. Indulge me, my hoble maſ- 
ter, in this chaſtity of renown ; Tot me know my ſelf in 
the fav our of Fharamoud; and look down upon the ap- 


«a, 


© % 


plaule of the ople. J , Ne ad 
we * Nr I 2 and hyalty, - 
| LY. þ Tour 4? 77005 mo/! obedient 
1 | _ ſubjef and ſervant, 
Jean CHEZLUY, 


— 
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» ſe often, and in what caſes, 
C you allow a conſtable to inſiſt upon, the i ont | 
: 


at is paid him, 
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things, which are not. prized by ſol 
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1 * not tell with Laos Auras men . hy 
fortunes ee modeſty: come into the worlds 

«© what wrong their difidence, of themſelves, and 
« fear of offending, often obliges them to take; and what 
« a pity it is that their gre vlrtues and qualities, that 
© ſhould ſooneſt 33 them, are the e ee 


io the way of their preſermemt.. 85 


© Ta1s, Sir, is my ecaſe : 1 was bred. e country 
© ſchool, where I learned Lorin and Creet. The misfors 
© tunes of my fatnily forced me.up to tow u, where a ny hgh 
© feſſion of the politer ſort has protected me againſt infamy 
© and want. I am no clerk toa lawyer, and in tim | 
© vacancy and receſs from bulineſs, have made myſelf\ma+ 
© iter of Italian and French ; and though the progrek 1 
© have made in my buſineſs has gained me ary 9 ey 
© nough for one. of my ſtanding, yet my, mind ſuggeſts to 
me every day, that it is vot upon that e | —4 
to build my fortune. 7 

Tur perſon I have my preſent dependence upon, bas 
« jt in his nature, as welt as in his power to 2 8 
8 recommending me to a geutleman that is going 275 
< ſea in a public employment. I know the printing this 
© letter would point me out to thoſe I want coufidence | 
« ſpeak to, and 75 hope it is not in your power to 
© makin any body happy En | f AT 
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g g 37. : as © 
E . non 105 | 
Compoſitus melius cum Bitho Bacchus: : in 1 wm 
Acres prochrrent : — | 


' No bettr match'd with Bithus, Bactktub 7 V ary 8 
To law they run, and wrangling dearly lobe. 


4, 


I 1 is ſomething pleaſant enough! to ane the diffe- 


rent notions which different perſons have of the ſame 
thing. If men of low condition very often ſet a value on 
8 * are in an higher 

Ration. 


— —— . — — ͤ—— — — m 
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ting a divifion,- as the poor Swi/t Cantont bave lately ex- 


mae. lil 
” 


foot men of either fide;; here's all the bufinefs of Europ 


l 


his head broke. If Count Recfrum had given- them a pot 


- 
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ſtation of life, there are many things theſe :efteem which 
ure of no value among perſons of an inferior rank. Cam- 
mon people ate, in particular, very muciuſtoniſhed! 

they hear of thoſe ſolemn contoſts: and debates which are 
made ainong the great upon the punctilios of a public ec 

remony ; and wonder to hear that any buſineſs of conſe- 
quence ſhould he retarded: by thoſe little circumſtances, 
which they repreſent to themſelvewas triſing and infigni- 
ficant. I am migktily pleaſeu with a porter's decilion in 
one bf Mr Southern's plüuyt, which is upon that 
fine diſtreſs of a virtuous; woman's marrying a ſtoond huſ- 
band, while her firſt, was yet 1 buſbang, 
who was fuppoſed to have been returniug to .his 
houſe after à ſong abſence, raiſes a noble 


te 
| perple vity for the BW + 
tragic part of the play. In the inean while the rſs and C 
the porterconferring upon the difficulties that would enſue as 
in fuch'a caſe, honeſt Samp/or thinks the matter may be he 
eaſily decided, and ſolves it very judicigufly, by the old b. 
proverb, that if his firſt maſter be ſtill living, Th inan muſh, te 
Gave bir mare apuin. There is nothing in my time which to 
— fo b furprized and ONUS the greateſt pot of 
of. my honeſt countrymen, as t preſent controverſy 
tween Count Rechrere _y Monſieur I _ 4 
employs the wiſe heads of ſo many nations, and holds as 
Gn be Burke ſuſpenſe. L239 907 24%", th 
Upon my going into a coffee houſe yeſterday, and lend- 


ing an ear to the next'table, which was enco with an 
a circle of inferior politicians, one of them, after having it, 
read over the news very attentively, broke out into the Wl to 


following remarks. I am afraid, ſays he, this vnha ppy C 


rupture between the footmen at Utrecht will retard the. at 


ce of Chriſtendom. I wiſh the Pope may not be at the 
zottom of it. His holineſs has a very good hand in fomen - 


perienced to their coſt. If Monſieur Mhaid yer call. him a 
domeſtics will not come to an accommodation, Ido not know 
how the quarrel. can be ended but by a religious war. 

. War truly, fays a Wi/acre that fat by him, were I as 
-the king of N would torn to tak part with the 


Sands ſtill, becauſe Monſieur - Me/nagey's man bas had: 
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of ale after it, all would have been well, without any of 

this buſtle; e 911 ee a hen, and dens god -. 

care to be made mouths at. 1 Tis 
Upon this, one, that had held his. tongue: 

began to exert himſelf; declaring, that he was very well 


picaſed the entiaries of our Chriſtlan p. 8 took 
this matter into their. ſerious conſidera tion for that lac - 
queys were never ſo and pragmatical as they are 


now-a-days, and that he Hadid be glad to fee them taken 
down in the treaty of peace, dren [rm atm ys 
prejudice to the affairs. 

Ox who fat at the other end of the table, and emed 
to be in the intereſts of the French king, told them, that 
they -did not take the matter right, for chat his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty did not reſent thismatter becaule it was 
an injury done to Monſieur Me/weger's footmen ; tor, las 
he, what are Monſieur Mefngers tootmen$0/him? but 
becauſe it was done to his ſubjets. Now, lays he, let me 
tell you, it would look very odd fur a ſubject of "France / 
tohave a b noſe, and bis ſovereign not to take notice 
of it. He is in honour to. defend his people 4- 
gainſt hoſtilities 3 and if the Dreh will be ſo -itilolent' 20 
a crowned head, as, in any wiſe to cuff or kick thoſe who 
are under his prote&tion, 4 thipk ee concen 
them to an account for it. 

T+r1s diſtinction ſet the — upon a au lot, 
and ſcemec to be very well approved by moſt that heard _ . 
it, till a little warm fellow; 4» declared himſelf a friend 
to the houſe of Auſtria, fell moſt unmercifully upon his 
Callic majeſty, as encouraging his ſubjects to make mouths + 
at their betters, and afterwards ſkrecuing them from the 
puniſhment that was due to their inſolence To which he 
added, that the French nation was ſo addicted to grimace, * 
that if there was nat a ſtop put to it at the general con- 
grels, there would be po walking the ſtreets for them ãn 
. time of peace, efpeciully if they continued maſters of the 

Weſt Indies The little man proceeded with a great deal 
of warmth, declaring, that if the allies were of bis mind, 
be would oblige the French king to burn his gallies, and 
tulerate the Proteſtant religion in hi. dominious before he 
would ſheath his {word. He concluded with calling Mon- 


lieur Me/ſnager an Ms prig. 


J 
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Foz: diſpute was now ving very warm, and one does 
not knam where it would have ended, had not a youtrg 
man of about one and twenty, who ſeems to have been 
brought up with an eye to the law, taken the debate into 
his hand, and given it as his opinion, that neither Count 
Rechteren nor Monſieur Maſuager had behaved themſelves 
| in this affair. Count Rec „ ſays he, ſhould have 
made affidavit thaf' his ſervant: had — affronted, and 
Monſieur. Meſnager would have done him juſtice by 
taking away their liveries from them, or ſome other way 
that he might have thoupht the moſt proper ; for let me 
tell you, if a man makes a mouth at nie, I am not to knock 
the teeth out of it for bis pains. Then again; as for Mon 
ſieur Meſuager, upon his ſervants being beaten, 1 5 
miglit have had his action of aſſault and battery. . 
__  * the caſe now ſtands, if you will have my opinion, Think 
1 they ouglit to bring it to referecs. - 430 
1 I E4RD a great deal more of 99 but l 
| muſt: confeſs th little: edification; for all I could; learn 
atelaſt from theſe: honeſt.gentlemen; was, that the matter 
in debate was of too high a TRI rr nt as r. 
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HEN 1 have bliſhed any ſingle paper, that falls 
W. in with the e taſte, g piper th than 
ordinary, it always brings me in a great return of letters. 
My Tu?/#ay's diſcourſe, wherein I gave ſeveral admoni- 
tions to the fraternity of the Hen-pectd, has already pro- 

* duced me very many correſpondents ; the reaſon I can- 

not gueſs at, unleſs it be that ſuch a diſcourſe is of gene- 
ral uſe, and every married man's money. An boneſt 


tradeſman, who dates his letter from Cheap ſiae, ſends me 
y thanks in the name of a club,” who, he. tells me, meet 
3 5 often as their. wives will give them leave, and ſtay to- 
i : | at 
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dung my paper has àdininiſtred great conſolation to their whole 


been club, and deſires me to give ſome further account of So- 


into crates, and to acquaint them in wholereign he lived, whe- 
ounf ther he was a citizen or a courtier, whether he buried 
Elves Xamippe, with many other particulars: for that by his 
have Wl ſayings he appears to have been a very wile man, and a 
and good Chriſtian, Another, who writes himſelf Benjamin 
de by Bamboo, tells- me, that being coupled with a ſhrew, he 
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ether till they are ſent for home. He informs me, that 


had endeavoured to tame her by ſuch lawful means as 
thoſe which I mentioned in my laſt Tzefday's paper, and 
that in his wrath he had often gone further than Bradton ' 


* 


auous in thoſe caſes; but that for the future he was re- 
w be Bol vcd to bear it like a man of temper and learning, and. - 
zut a conſider her only as one who lives in his houſe to teach 
think WF him philoſophy. Tom Dapperwit ſays, that he agrees with 


me in that whole diſcourſe, excepting only the laſt ſen- 


heaven or an hell. Tom has been at the charge of a penny 
upon this occaſion, to tell me, that by his experience it is 
neither one nor the other, but rather that middle kind of 
ſtate, commonly known by the name of Purgatory. 
Tk fair ſex have likeways obltged me with their re- 
flexions upon the ſame diſcourſe. A lady, who calls her- 


ther I ain for , eſtabliſhing the Sa/ck la in every family, 


he example of her .name-ſake; for being married to a 


tence, where I affirm the married ſtate to be. either, an 


ſelf Euterpe, and ſeems a woman of letters, aſks me, whe - 


and-why it is not fit that a woman who has diſcretion and 
learning ſhould fit at the helm, when the huſband. is weak 
and illiterate? Another, of a quite contrary character, ſub- 

ſcribes herſelf Aantippe, and tells me, that ſhe follows 


at falls bookiſh man, who has no knowledge of the world, the 18 

e than Morced to take their affairs into her own hands, and 7 | 
letters. it him up now and then, that he may not grow muſty, - 
mont. nd unfit for converſatiooenn. 


AFTER this abridgment of ſome letters which are 


* of ome to my hands upon this occaſion, I ſhall publiſh one 
of gene · them at large. 8 | 
honeſt - ; | 
, meet OU have given us a lively picture of that kind of 
ſtay do haſband who comes under the denomination of 


getbes Vor. VII D= 6 his 


— 


the Hen - peck' d; but I do not remember that you have 
| © rater, and who, in ſeveral places of England, goes by 
_ © joined for life with ane of this character, who in reality 


make gellies, before he had been two-years out of the 
© nurſery. He was never ſuffered to go abroad, for fear 
- © of catching cold; when he ſhould have been hunting 


| , © boats with his liſters, at an age when other young gen- 
- 6. tlemen are croſſing the ſeas, or travelling into foreign 


dine with him in the beſt pickle for a walnut, or ſauce 


bn that does not belong to him. Since you have given us 
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©. ever touched upon one that is of the quite different cha- 


© the name of a Cot- quean. I have the misfortune to be 


© is more a woman then I am. He was bred up under the 
< tuitionof a tender mother, till ſhe had made him as good 
* a houſewife as herſelf. He could preſerve apricots, and 


© down a buck, he was by his mother's fide learning how 
c to ſeaſon it, or put it in cruſt; and was making paper- 


© countries. He has the whiteſt hand that you ever ſaw 
in your life, and raiſes paſte better than any woman in 
6 England. theſe qualifications make him a. ſad huſband: 
© he'is ly in the kitchen, and has a thouſand ſquab- 
„ bles with the cook - maid. He is better acquainted 
vith the milk - ſcore, than his ſteward's accounts I fret 
© to death when J hear him find fault with a diſh that is 
© not dreſſed to his liking, and inſtructing his friends that 


© foran haunch of veniſon. With all this, he is a very good 
£ natured huſband, and never fell out with mein his life, but 
© once, upon the over roaſting of a diſh of wild-fowt :-at 
the ſame time I muſt own, I would rather he was a man 
© of a rough temper, that would treat me harſhly ſome- 
times, than ofſuch an effeminate buſy nature in a province 


© the character of a wife who wears the breeches, pray ſay 
£ ſomething of a huſband that wears the petticoat. Why 
© ſhould not a female character be as ridiculous in a man 
as a male character in one of our ſex? . - 0 

af | Jan, &c. | * 
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Nec Deus inter ſit niſi dignus vendice nodus | 
Never preſume to make a Cod appear, K 
But 47 buſineſs worthy. of 2 Cod. : | ont Ty 
5 . 2172 Roſcommon.., 


* 


E cannot he guilty of a greater act of uncharitable-  - 
neſs, than to interpret the afflictions which befal - 
our neighbours, as — whey and judgments. It ag- 
gravates the evil to him who ſuffers, when he looks upon. 
himſelf as the mark of divine vengeance, and abates the . 
compaſſion of thoſe towards him, who regard him in ſo- 
dreadful a light. This humour of turning every misfor- 
tune into a judgment, proceeds from wrong notions of 
religion, which, in its own nature, produces good-will to- 
wards men, and puts the mildeſt conſtruction upon every 
accident that befals them. In this caſe, therefore, it is 
not religion that ſours a man's temper, but it is his tem- 
per that ſours his religion: people of gloomy unchearful 
imaginations, or of envious malignant tempers, whatever 
kind of life they are engaged in, will diſcover their natu- 
ral tincture of mind in all their thoughts, words and acti- 
ons. As the fineſt. wines have often the taſte of the ſoil, 
ſo even the moſt religious thoughts often draw ſomething 
that is particular from. the conſtitution , of the mind in 
which they ariſe. When folly or ſuperſtition ſtrike in 
with this natural depravity of temper, it is not in the 
up "gs 1 f d uf to 2 character of 
| who is with it, appearing high] 
abſurd and ridiculous. x N 4 "”_ 
Ax old maiden pentlewoman, whom I ſhall conceal 
under the name of /Vemeſis, is the greateſt diſcoyerer of 
Judgments that I have met with. can tell you what. 
fin it was that ſet ſuch a man's houſe on fire, or blew- 
down his barns. Talk to her of an unfortunate young 
lady that loſt her beauty by the ſmall-pox, ſhe fetches a 
deep ſigh, and tells you, that when ſhe had a fine face 
the was always looking on it in her glaſs. Tell her of a 

D 2. piece 


by 
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piece of good-fortune that has befallen one of her acquain- 


tance; and fhe wiſhes it may proſper with her, but her 
mother uſed one of her nieces very Cont: Her uſual 


remarks turn upon people who. had great eſtates, but ne. 


ver enjoyed them, by reaſon of ſome flaw in their own, or 
their father's behaviour. She can give you the reaſon why 
ſuch a one died childle6; why ſuch an one was, cut off in 
the flower of his youth; why ſuch an one was unhappy in 


her marriage; why one broke his leg on ſuch a particular 


{pot of ground; and why another was killed with a back- 
fword, rather than with any other kind df weapon. She 
has a crime for evety misfortune that can befal any of 
her acquaintance; and when ſhe hears of a robbery that 
has been made, or a murder that has been committed, 
_ enlarges more on the guilt of the ſuffering perfon, than on 
that of the thief or affaſſin. In ſhort, ſhe is ſo good a 
Chriſtan, that whatever happens to herſelf, is a trial, and 

whatever happens to her neighbours is a judgment. 
THE very deſcription of this folly, in ordinary life, is 
ſufficient to expoſe it; but when it appears in a pomp 
ond dignity of ſtile, it is very apt, to. amuſe and terrify 
the mind of the reader. Herodotus and Plutarch very 
often apply their judgments as impertinently as the old 
woman TI have before mentioned; though their manner of 
relating them makes the folly itſelf appear venerable. In 
deed, moſt | hiſtorians, as well Chriſtian as Pagan, have 
fallen into this idle ſuperſtition, and ſpoken of -ill ſucceſs, 
unforeſeen diſaiters, and terrible events, as if they had 
been let into the ſecrets of Providence, and made ac- 
quainted with that private conduct by which the world is 
governed. One would think ſeveral of our on hiſtori- 
ans in particular had many revelations of this kind made 
to them. Our old Engliſh monks ſeldom let any of their 
kings depart in peace, who had endeavoured to diminiſh 
the power or wealth of which the eccleſiaſtics were in 
| thoſe times poſſeſſed. William the Congueror's race ge- 
neraly found their judgements in the New Foreſt, where 
their fathers had pulled. down churches and monaſteries. 
In ſhort, read one of the chronicles written by an author 
of this frame of mind, and you would think you were 
| 4 Teading 
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reading an hiſtory of the kings of i ae/ and Judah, where 
the hiſtorians were actually inſpired, and where, by a par- 
ticular ſcheme of Providence, the kings were diſtinguiſh « 
ed by judgments or bleſſings, according as they promoted 


idolatry or, the worſhip of the true Gop. 4 11910 1 
I CANNOT, but look upon this manner, of judging upon 
misfortunes, not only to be very uncharitable in regard to 


gard to him who is ſuppoſed to inflict them, 


cious perſons proſperous ; which. is wholly repugnant to 
the nature of a being who appears infinitly wik 
miſcuous and undiſtinguiſhed diſtribution of good and e- 
vil, which was neceſſary for carrying on the deſigns of 
Providence in this life, will be rectiſied and made amends 
for in another. We are not therefore to expect that fire 
ſhould fall from heaven in the ordinary courſe of Provi- 
dence; nor when we, ſee triumphant guilt or depreſſed 


virtue in particular perſons, that Omnipotence will make 


bare its haly arm in the defence of the one, or puniſhment 
of the other. It is ſufficient that there is a day ft 
for the hearing and requiting of both according to their re- 
ſpectiye merit. RY „ 

Tux folly-of aſcribing temporal judgments to any par- 
ticular crimes, may appear from ſeveral conſiderations, 
I ſhall only mention two: firſt, That, generally ſpeaking 
there is no calamity or afflicton, which is ſuppoſed to have 
happened as a judgment to a vicious man, which does not 
ſometimes happen to men of approved religion and virtue, 
When Digoras the atheiſt wis on board one on the A. 
thenian ſhips there aroſe a very violent tempeſt ; upon 


which the mariners told him, that it was a juſt judgment 


upon thein for having taken ſo impious'a man on bo ird. 
Diagoras begged them to look upon the reſt of the ſhips - 
that were in the ſame diſtreſs; and asked them whether or 
ho Diagoras Was on board every veſſel in the fleet. We 
are all involved in the fame calamitics, and ſubject to the 
flame accidents ; and when we fee any one of the ſpecies 
under any particular oppreſſion, we ſhould look upon it as 

| D 3 ariling 


the perſons whom they-befal, but very Een in re- 

t It is a ſtrong, , 
argument for a ſtate of retribution hereafter, that in this 
world virtuous-perſons are very often unfortunate, and vi- 


| e and good 
in all his works, unleſs we ma We ſuch a pro- 


art 


— 


* 
. 
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mities and what are bleſſings. How many accidents 
| have paſſed for misfortunes, which have turned to the 


im its beginnings, is an unjuſtifiable-piece of raſtineſs and 


reputation among the Heathens, (ae we ſer it quoted by 
all the ancient authors, both Gree 


ſons of a lady who was prieſteſs to Juno, drew their mother's 


| piſt that could be given to men ; upon which they were 


- dead in the temple. This was ſuch an event, as would 
bave been conſtrued into a judgment, had it happened to 


— 
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ariſing from the common. lot of human nature, rather than. 
troni the guilt of the perſon who ſuffers. - . 
AXOTHER conſideration, that may check our preſump- 
tion in putting ſuch a conſtruction upon a misfortune, is 
this, that it is impoſſible for us to know what: are cala- 


welfare and proſperity of the perſons in whoſe lot they WW > 


havef fallen? How many diſappointments have, in their 


conſequences ſaved a man from ruin? If we cobld look 
into the effects of every thing, we might be allowed to 
pronounce boldly upon bleſſings and judgments; but for 
a man to give his opinion of what he ſees but in part, and 
folly. ſtory of Biton and C/zobis, which was in great 
[ and Latin, who have 
written upon the immortality of the ſoul) may teach us a 
caution. in this matter. Thoſe two brothers, being the 


perſons being abſent who by their office were to have 
drawn her chariot on that oceaſion. The mother was 
ſo tranſported with this inſtance of filial duty, that ſhe 
petitioned her Goddeſs to beſtow upon them the greateſt 


chariot to the temple at the time of a great ſolemnity, the 


r r 2 SS 3 © a ad 
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th caſt into a deep ſleep, and the next morning found 


the two brothers after an act of diſobedience, and would 
doubtleſs have been repreſented as ſuch by any ancient 
hiſtorian. who had given us an account of it. | 
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the praiſet of a: friend, to recommend them to the notice 
of the world. **Fe | 
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eque cuiguam tam Patim clarum ingenium eſt, ut poſit 
 emergere; niſi ili materia, occaſio, fautor 
mendatorgue contingat. n 


No man's abilities are | fo remarkably frong, 4 not to- 
ſtand in need of proper opportunity, 'a patron, and enen 


* a title to the protection of the men of eminence in it, as 
the modeſt man; not ſo much becauſe his modeſty is a 
certain indication of his merit, as becauſe tis a certain 
© obſtacle to the producing of it. Now, as of all pro- 
* feſſions this virtue is thought to be more particular] 


* unnecelſiry' In that of the law than in an 
ply myſelf to the relief of ſuch w 


* only a 
on with this diſadvantage. What aggravates 


8 nrofeſſ 


8 follow this 


the matter is, that thoſe perſons who, the better to pre- 
* pare themſelves for this ſtudy, have made ſome. pro- 


* greſs in others, have, by addictin 
enters, increaſed their natural mod 


themſelves to let- 
, and conſequently 


* heightened the obſtruction to this fort of preferment ; 
© ts that every one of theſe may emphatically be faid to 
© be ſuch a one as /aboureth and taketh pains, and is f. 
* the more behind. It may be a matter worth diſcuſſing 
then, why that which made a youth ſo amiable to the 


« ancients,, ſhould make hin appear fo "ridiculous to the 


— 


* nioderns * And, why, in our days there ſhöuld be ne- 
*.-vle& and even oppreſſion of young beꝑinners, inſtead 
© of that protection which was the pride of theirs? In 


the profeſſion ſpoken of tis obvious to 


y one whoſe 


© attendance is required at 1ef/minſier-hall, with what 
of any modeſty has been permitted 
* to make an obſervation, that could in no ways detract 


* difficulty a you 


% 


lrxour the merit of his elders, and is abſolutely nece 
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for the advaiicing his own, I have often ſeen one of 
© «theſe not only moleſted in his utterance of ſomething very 
pertinent, but even plundered of his queſtion, and by a 
"© ſtrong ſerjeant ſhouldered. out of his rank, which A 
«,recovered with much difficulty and confuſion, Now at 
great part of the buſineſs of this profeſſian might be diſ- 
« patched by one that perhaps n FS 


—— Hbeſt virtate diferti WP", 
Meſſale, nec ſcit-quantum Cauſelins Aulus, 
7. 2 Hor. Ars poet. v. 370. 
——wants Meſſala's powerful eloquence, | 
And is leſs read than deep Cauſelius ; | Roſcommon, 


© ſo I can't conceive the injuſtice done to the public, if 
the men of reputation in this calling would introduce 
ſuch of the young ones into buſineſs, whoſe, application 
© to this ſtudy will let them into the ſecrets of it, as much 
as their modeſty will hinder them from the practice: I 
© ſay, it would be laying an everlaſting, obligation upon 
a young man, to be introduced at firſt only as a mute 
c till by this countenance, and a reſolution to ſupport the 
© pood opinion conceived of him in his betters, his com- 
« plexion ſhall be fo well ſettled, that the litigious of this 
© iſland may be ſecure of his obſtreperous aid, If I might 
be indulged to ſpeak in the ſtile of a lawyer, I would {1y; 
That any one about thirty years of age, might make a 
© common motion to the court with as much elegance and 
'« propriety as the moſt aged advocates in the hall. 

© I can'T advance the merit of modeſty by any argu- 
ment of my-own. ſo. powerfully, as by inquiring into 
© the ſentiments the greateſt among the ancients of dit- 
« ferent ages entertained upon this virtue. If we go back 
© to the days of Solomon, we ſhall find favour a neceſſary 
«© conſequence to.a ſhame-fac'd-man. Pliny, the greatelt Nc 
© lawyer and moſt elegant writer of the age he lived in, Nuo 
cin ſeveral of his epiſtles is very ſollicitous in recom- ieee 
© mending to the public ſome young men of his own po am 
© feffion, and very often undertakes to become an. advo- 


« cate, upon condition that ſome one of theſe his favourites, 
might be joined with him, in order to produce the me- 
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rit of ſuch whoſe modeſty otherwiſe would have ſuppreſʒ 
ſed it. It may ſeem very marvellous to a faucy'modern, 
that Multum ſanguinis, multum verecundie; multum 
ſollicitudinis in ore : to have the face firſt full of blood, - 


then the countenance daſhed with modeſtly, and then the 
be dil- whole aſpett as of one dying with" fear, whert'a man' be- 


ins to ſpeak : ſhould be elteemed by Pliny the neceſſary 
aualiGcations of a fine ſpeaker.  Shakeſpear allo has ex- 
preſſed himſelf in the ſame favgurable ſtrain of modeſty, 
when he ſays, N R — A 
I the modeſtly of fearful duty : 

T read as. much as from the rattling tongue 


of ſaucy and audaciour_elogyenet2—, 1.111, 
Now, ſince theſe authors have profeſſed themſelves for 


blic, if the modeſt man, even in the utmoſt confuſions of ſpeech 
roduce and countenance, why ſhould an intrepid utterance and 
ication a reſolute yociferation thurider ſo ſucceſsfully in our courts - 
much of juſtice ? and why ſhould that confidence of ſpeech and 
tiee: I behaviour, which ſeems to acknowledge no ſuperior, 'and - 
upon to defy all contradiction prevail over that deference and 
mute reſignation with which the modeſt man implores that fa- 
ort the vourable opinion which the other ſeems to command! 

s com- As the caſe at preſent” ſtands, the beſt conſolation that 
of this I can adminiſter to thole who cannot get into that ſtroke 
might of buſineſs (as the phraſe is) which they deſerve, is to 
1d fay; WF reckon every particular acquiſition of knowledge in this 
make a WF ſtudy as a real increaſe of their fortune; and fully to be- 


ice and lieve, that one day this 8 gain will certainly de 


made out by one-more fubſtantial. I wiſh'you' ] 


argu- talk to us à little on this head;/you/would oblige - 
into eie; Tour humble ferbam. 
dit- 1 N af x. 35 1 1 1 
o back i Tur author of this letter is certainly à man of good 
ceſſary Wen'e ; but I am perhaps particular in my opinion on this 
greateſt pccaſion; for I have obſerved, that under the notion f 


ed in, 


recom- 


1odeſty,' men have indul ged themſelves in Aa ſpiritleſi | 
\cepiſtinels, and been for ever loſt to themſelves, their 


on . amilies, their friends, and their country. When a man 
. advo- as taken care to pretend to nothing but what. he may 
ourites, 


uſtly aim at, and can execute as well as any other, with- 
the me- f out 


- rit 
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out injuſtice. to any other; it is ever want of breeding or 
Courage to be brow-beaten. or elbowed out of his honeſt 
ambition. I have ſaid often, modeſty muſt be an act of 
the will, and yet. it always implies ſelf-denial-; for if a 
man has an ardent deſire to do what is laudable for hi 
to perform, and, from an unmanly - baſhfulneſs, ſhrinks 
away, and lets his merit languiſh in ſilence, be ought not 
to. be angry at the world that a more unſkilful actor ſuc. 
ceeds in his part, becauſe he hast nt confidence to come 
upon the ſtage bimſelf. The generoſity my correſpon- 
dent ment ions of Pliny, cannot be enougb applauded 
To cheriſh the dawn of merit, and haften- its maturity 
was a work worthy a noble Roman and a liberal ſcholar 
That concern which is deſcribed in the letter is to all the 
world the greateft charm , imaginable ;- but then the mo- 
deſt,man muſt proceed, and ſhe a latent reſolution in 
himſelf; for the admiration of his modeſty ariſes from the 
manifeſtation of his merit. I muſt confels we live in an 
wherein a few empty bluſterers carry away the praike 
of ſpeaking, while a croud of fellows over-ſtock'd with 
knowledge are run down by them: I ſay over »ſtock'd, be- 
cauſe they certainly are fo as to their ſervice of mankind, 
if from their very fore they raiſe to themſelves ideas of 
reſpect, and greatneſs of the occaſion, ande know not 
what, to diſable themſelves. from explaining their thougbu. 
J muſt confeſs, when I have ſeen Charles Frankair riſe up 
with a commanding mien, and torrent of handſome words, 
talk a mile off the purpoſe, and drive down twenty baſh- 
ful boobies of teu times his ſenſe, who at the - ſame time 
were envying his impudence and deſpiliffy his underſtand- 
ing, it has been matter of great mirth to me; but it ſoon 
ended in a ſecret lamentation, that the fountains of every 
thing praiſe-worthy in theſe realms, the univerſities, ſhould 
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ke fo muddied with a falſe fenie of this virtue, as to pro K 
duce men capable of being ſo abuſed. I will be bold 9 
to ſay that it is a ridiculous education which does not. - 
qualify a man to make his beſt appearance before the great 
eſt man and the fineſt woman to whom he can addreſs him · . 
ſelf. Were this judiciouſly corrected in the nurſeries off , - 
learning, pert coxcombs would know their diſtance : but. 


we mult bear with this falſe modeſty in aur young wh 
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lity and gentry, till they ceaſe at Oxford and Cambrid, 
1 ew nd in the ſtudy of eloqueuce. 2 T 


thil tam firmum eſt, cui periculum non ſit, etiam ab In- 
valido IS T6 .Quint. Curt. I. 7. c. 8. | 


he ſtrongeſt things are in danger eden From the weakeſt. 


%% 1 bers i rvttu ie area] a8) * 
c Y Lord Clarendon has obſerved, That = men 
VI have done more harm than thoſe who have been 
thought to be able to do leaſt; and there cannot be a 
« greater error, than to believe a man whom, we ſte quali- 
« fied with too mean parti to do good, to be therefore in- 
© capable of doing hurt. There is a- ſupply of malice, 7 
« pride, of induſtry, and even of folly, in the weakeſt, 
* when he ſets his heart upon it; that makes a ſtrange 
* progreſs in miſchigf. What may ſeem. to the reader the 
« greateſt paradox in the reflection of the hiſtorian, is, I ſup- 
* pole, that folly, which is generally thought incapableof 
* contriving or executing any deſign, ſhould be fo'formida- 
ble to thoſe whom it exerts itfelf to moleſt. But this 
* will appear very plain, if we remember that So/omoniays, - 
* It Sport o 4 fool to do miſchief; and that be might 
© the more emphatically expreſs the calamitous circumſtan- 
ces of him who falls under the diſpleaſure of this wanton 
* perſon, the ſame author adds further, That 4 fone is 
* heavy, and the ſandaveighty, but a fool's wrath is hea- 
vier than them both. It is impoſſible to ſuppreſs my own 
* illuſtration upon this matter, which is, That as the man 
* of ſagacity beſtirs himſelf to: diſtreſs his enemy by me- 
* thods probable and reducible to reaſon, ſo the ſame rea- 
* ſon will fortify his enemy to elude theſe his regular ef- 
* forts ;| but your fool projects, acts, and concludes, with 
* ſuch notable — that no regular courſe of 
thought can evade or counterplot his prodigious ma- 
* chinations., - My frontiſpiece, I believe, may be extend- 
* ed to imply, that ſeveral of our misfortunes ariſe from 
| | 6 things, 
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; ; things, as well as perſons, that ſeem of very little con- 


a this calling his ſufficiency in queſtion, muſt give him in- 


© ſtories tos vilify his enemy: and there are. very few but 


© ſuperior-to his neighbours. Beſides, in -all matter of 


particular friends have ſuffered from perſons very con- 


them. That things and perſons of no moment ſhould 


© and-abate the pride of human ſufficiency ; as alſo to en- 
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; ſequence. Into what tragical extra vagancies does Shake. 
ſpear hurry Othello upon the loſs of an handkerchie 
only? and what barbarities does De/demona ſutfer from 
a ſlight inadyertency in regard to this fatal trifle”? H 
the Themes of all the enterprizing ſpirits were to be 
carefully examined, ſome interveening accident, not con- 
ſiderable enough to occaſion any debate upon, or give 
them any apprehenſion of ill conſequence from it, will 
be found to he the, occaſion of their ill. ſucceſs, . rather 
than any error in points of moment and difficulty, which 
naturally engaged their matureſt deliberations. If you 

© £0 to the levee of any great man, you will obſerve him 
ex racious to ſeveral very inſignificant' fellows ; 
. and on this maxim, That the negle& of any per- 
ariſe from the mean opinion you have of his 


fon 
capacity to do you any fervice or prejudice z and that 


clination, and where this is, there never wants ftrength 
or opportunity to annoy you. There is nobody ſo weak 
of invention, that can't aggravate or make ſome little, 
© have;gobd inclinations to hear them, and *tis infinite 
4 222 ' . 

pleaſure to the majority of mankind to level a perſon 


—_—_ n 3 


controverſy, that party which has the greateſt abilities 
© labours under this prejudice, that he will certainly be 
© ſuppoſed upon account of his abilities, to have dofie an 
© injury when perhaps he has received ohe. It would 
J be tediou- to enuinerate the ſtrokes. that nations and 


© temptible, - (nnen. n | 
© I THINK Henny TV. of France, fo formidable to his 
© neighbours, could no more be ſecured againſt the reſo- 
© lute villany of - Ravi//ac, than Villiers Juke of Bucking- 
< ham could be againſt that of Felton. And there is no 
* incenſed perſon, ſo deſtitute, but can provide himſelt 
© with a knife or a piſtol, if he finds ſtomach to apply 
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give ſuch powerful revolutions to the progrels of thoſe 
© of the greateſt, ſeems a pfovidential Abe tion to baffle 
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gage the humaniſty and benevolence of ſuperiors to all 
* below em, by letting them into this fecret, that the 


n ſtronger” depends upon the weak er. 

ifle ? K ES Ian, STR, „ 

e to be dW very hunidle ſervant. 
ot con- 1 * 33 Nags PM 2 

or guet. 2% 5 Terple, paper-buildings. 
t, wil | Recived a letter from you ſome. time ago, which I - 
rather could have anſwered ſooner, had you informed me 
which in yours to what part of this iſland I might have di- 
If you. refed myimpertinence; but having bet n let into th2kyow'> 
ve hin Wl, ledge of that matter, this lays en excuſe is no lon 
Mors; WW. ſceable. My neighbour Prettymam ſhall be the lnb 
ny per- ect of this Jetter; who falling in with the SpE CTA: 
e of he. rok's *doftrine concerning the month of May, began 

d that from that feafon to deditate himſelf to the ſervice of the 
him in-“ fair in the following manner. I obſerved at. the begin- 
trength “ ning of the month he bought him a new night- gon n, 
o weak either fide to be worn outwards, both equally gorgeous 
little, © and attractive; but till the end of the n:onth I did not 

ew but enter fo fully into the knowledge of his contrivance, as 
infinite the uſe of that garment has ſince ſuggeſted to me. Now 
perſon WI © you muſt know that all new cloaths raiſe and warm the 
tter of wearer's imagination Into a conceit of his being a much 
bilities “ fiver gentelman than he was before, baniſhing all ſabrie= ; 
inly be ty and reflection. and giving him up to gallantry and a» 
one an mour. Taffamed re with this way of thinking and 


full of the ſpirit of the month of May, did this merxi- 
© les youth reſolve upon the bufineks of captivating. ' At 
© firſt he confined himſelf to his rooin daly, now and then 
* appearing at his window in hisnight-gown, and practiſ- 


would 
ns 'and 
y con- 


to his ing that eaſy poſture which expreſſes the very tap and 

e reſo- I dignity of languiſnment. It was — rihokin diy 
vcking- MF verſify his lovelineſs, ſometimes obliging the palſengets _ - 
> is no only with a ſide- face, with a. book in his hand; ſome- 
himſelf WWF times being ſo/genervus as to expoſe the whole in the 
apply fullneſs of its beauty; at the other times, by a judicious 


ſhould 
f thoſe 
» baffle 


to en- 


c gage 


throwing) back of © his periwig, he would throw in his 
cars. Youknow he is that fort of perſon which the mob 
call a handſome jolly man; which appearance can't mils: 
of captives in this part of the towu. Being embolden- 
Vorts;VIR SEES Re. 
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ed by daily ſucceſs, he leaves his room with a reſoluti- 
© on to extend his conqueſts; and I have a prehended 
him in his night gown ſiniting in all parts of thi this neigh- 
* © bourhood.. 

Tu Is I, being of an amorous complexion, ſaw with 
* indignation and had thoughts of purchzſing a wig in theſe 
parts; into which, being at a greater diſtance from the 

earth, I might have thrown a very liberal mixture of 
- © whites fert ban. which would make a fairer and conſe- 
« quently a handſomer appearance, while my ſituation 
E. 8 me agaiuſt any diſcoveries. But the paſſion 
tothe handlome gentleman ſeems to be ſo fixed to that 
£ part of the building, that it will be extremely difficult 
© to divert it to mine; ſo that I am reſolved to ſtand, bold- 
© ly to the complexion of my own eye-brow, and prepare 
© me an immenſe black wig of the ſame ſort of ſtruture 
« with that of my rival. Now, though by this I ſhall not, 
* © perhaps, leſſen the number of the admirers of his com- 

* plexion, I ſhall have & fair chance to divide the paſſen - 

gers by the irreſiſtable force of mine. | 

* I EXPECT ſudden dilpatches from you, with advice 
« of the family you are in now, how to deport myſelf up- 
* on this ſo delicate à conjuncture; with ſome comfort- 
able reſolutions in favours of the handſome 3 man a- 

* gainſt the handſome fair one. 

| Ian, SIR, þ 
Tour moſt bumble y 508 


N. B. He who writ this, is 1 black man, two o pai of 
| fairs, ; the gentleman of 0 he writs, is A one 
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57. 8 1 thafl+hink i it a little bard, £566 do not take 
as much notice of thisepiſtle, as you have of the ingeni- 
© ous Mr Shor?'s. I am not afraid to let the world ſee 
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No 486. a. eee 1 
ADVERTISEMEN e 
1 London, Seprember F 25 1 

WHEREAS a young woman on horſeback, j in an eque - 

ſtrian habit, on the 13th inſtant in the evening met the 

SPECTATOR within a mile and an half of this town, and 

lying in the face of juſtice, - pulled off her hat, in which , 

there was a feather, with the mien and air of a young of- 

ficer, ſaying at the ſame time. Your ſervant Mr Sree, or 

words to that purpoſe; This is to give notice, that if any 

rſon can diſcover the name, and place of abode of the 

13 offender, ſo. as ſhe can be brought to RK | 

en hevp al fitting Ee ITN as 


* 
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Audire 7 opera 2 procedere recte ; . 
Qui mechis non vultu Hor. fat. 2. I. 1, v. B. 


\ 


| do! "64 Free nes 
All "god who think the city neter can thrive, © 
Till every cuckold-maker” s 17 1 abve, 1 Pope. 
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Mr Sener urs R, 
E are very many or my 1 follow - 
ers of Socrates, with more particular regard to 
that part of his philoſophy which we, among ourſelves, © 
© catt his domeſtics; under which denomination, or title, 
© we include all the conjugal joys or ſufferings.” We have 
ideen With great pleaſure, obſerved the honour 
you do the w fraternity. of the hen-peck'd, in pla 
* 2 that illuſtrious man at our head, and it does ip a ve⸗ 
great meaſure baffle the rallery of pert rogues, who - 
C $4. no advantage above us, but ini that they are ſingle. 
© But when you look about into the croud of mankind, 
* you'will find the fair fex reigns with greater tyranny o- 
© ver lovers than huſbarfds. Fo halt bardly meet on- 
© in a thouſand who is wholly/ exempt from their dominĩ- 
© on, and thoſe that are fo, are capable of no taſte of life, 
& as breath and —_— about * earth as * | 
. 2 . 


0 


d © done juſtice to us, who ſubmit to the conduct of our 
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But I am going to defire your further favour in behalf of 
© our harmleſs brotherhood, and ho you will ſhew in 3 
true light the unmarried hen-peck'd, as well as you have 


* wives. - I am very particularly acquainted with one who- 
zs under entire ſubmiſſion to a kind girl, as be calls her, 
andthough he knows I haye been witneſs both to the ill 
_ © nſage he has received from her, and his inability to reſiſt 
© her tyrany, he mn e to make a jeſt. of me for a 
< little more than ordinary obſequiouſnes to my ſpouſe. 
No longer than Tweſaylaſt he took me with him to viſit 
his miſtreſi; and hehdving, it ſeems, been a little in diſ- * 
grace before; thought by bringing me with bim ſhe would fe 
« conſtrain herſelf, and inſenſibly fall into general diſcourſe 60 

* with him; and Io be. might break the ice, and fave him - ti 
c 

hz 


Sa.cxoeor ooo 


« ſelf all the ordinary compunctions and mortifications ſhe 

© uſed to. make him ſuffer before ſhe would be reconciled 

© after any act of rebellion on his part. When we came 
into the room, we were received with the utmoſt cold- h 
© neſs; and when he preſented me as Mr fich-a-one,. * 
© his very good friend, ſhe uſt had patience to ſuffer my ta 
- © (alutation; but when be bimſelf, with a very gay air, of- le 
fered to follow me, ſhe gave him a thundering box on bu 
the ear, called him a pitiful poor-ſpirited wretch, how pe 
* durſt he ſee her face? His wig and hat bell, on different th 
« parts.of the floor. She kized the wig too ſoon for him / th 
to recover it, and kicking it down ſtairs, threw herſelf ca 
© into an oppolite. room, pulling the door after her with lin 
< a force, that yau would have thought the-hinges would na 
©. have. given way. | We went down, yau mult think, with to 
© no very good countcnances:;, and.as we ſpeaked off, and WF wh 
© were driving home together, be coufelſed to me, that her c] 
anger was thus highly raiſed, becauſe be did nat thiok ty 
© fit to fight a gentlenuan who aid, $he was hat ſhe was ;. fan 
but, ſays be, a kind letter or two, orfilty pieces will put. BF me 
© her in humour again. | Faſked why he did not part ſhir 


| © with her; be anſwered, he loved ber with all the ten- dhe 


- © derneſs imaginable, and. he had too many charms to be phr 
abandoned tor a little -quicknels of ſpirit. Thus does BE poſ 
* this illegitimate hen-pecked overlook thehulfy's having BF bis 
© no regard to his very life ndfame, in putting him upon acc; 
Han lufamdus diſpute abgut, ber reputation, yet — _ in t 
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- confidence to laugh at me, becauſe I obey my poor _ 
dear in keeping out of harm's way, and not At 8. too 
late from my own family, to paſs through the hazards 
of a town full of ranters and debauchees. Tou that are 
2 philoſophef ſhould urge in our behalf, that when we 
bear with a froward woman, our patience is preſerved, in 
conſideration that a breach with her might be a diſho- 
nour to children who are deſcended From us, and whole © 
concern make us tolerate 'a thouſand frailties, for fear 
they ſhould redound di honoar upon the 'ianocent. This 
and the-like-circumſtances, which carry "with them the 
moſt valuable regards of human life, may be mentioned 
for our long. ſuffering; but in the caſe of gallants, they 
ſwallow ill aſage from one to whom they have no obliga - 
tion, but from à baſe paſſion which it is meant to indulge, 
and which it would be glorious to overcome. 
Tus fort of fellowy-are very yumerous, and ſume 
have been conſpicouſly ſuch, without ſhame; nay they 


have carried on the jeſt in the very article of death, and 


to the diminution of the wealth and happineſs of their 
families in bar of "thoſe honvurably near to them, have 
left immenſe wealth to their paramours. What is this 
but being a cully in the grave! ſure this-is being a hen--- 
pecked with a-vengeance! But without dwelting upon 
theſe leſs frequent inſtances of eminent cullyiſm, what is 
there ſo common as to heaxa fellow curſe his fate that he 
cannot get rid of a paſſion to a. jilt, and quote an half 
line out of an miſcellany poem to prove his weakneſs is 
natural? If they will go on thus I have nothing to ſay 
to it: but then let them not pretend to be free all thia 
while, and laugh at us poor married patients. 
©I Rave known due wench in this town carry an haugh- 
ty dominion over her lovers fo well, that ſbe bas atthe 
ſame time been kept by-a: ſea captain in the Straits, a 
merchant in the city, and a country gentieman in Hlamp-- 
ſhire, and had all ber correſpondences: managed by one 
ſhe kept for her own uſes. This happy man (as the 
phraſe is) uſed to write letters very punRually, every 
poſt; for the miſtreſs to tranſctive. He would fit in 
his night gown and flippers, and be as grave giving an ; 
account, only changing names, that there was nothing: 
in choſe idle reports n heard. of ſuch a ſcoundreb-. 
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6 as one of the other lovers | was; and how could be think: 


7 ſhe could condeſcend fo low after ſuch a fine gentle · 


K * man wa jr them ? For the ſame epiſtle ſaid the Lane 
thing to and of every one of them. And fo Mr Secre- 
c tar and his lady went to bed with great order. 6 
0 be ſhort, Mr (SPECTATOR, we ands ſhall De- 
7 ver make the figure we ought in the imaginations of 
oung men growing up in the world, except you can 
it about that a man ofthe town ſnall be —— 
9 . a character as a woman of the town. But of all 
<. thatTbave met with in my time, commend me to Betty 
© Call: She is the wifr of a failor, and the kept miſtrel 
© of a man of quality; ſhe dwell-'with-the latter during 
© theſea-faring of the former. The huſband aſks no que- 


; © ſtions, ſees hisapartments furniſhed with ricbes not bis, 
| © when he comes into port; and the lover is as joyful as a 


- © man arrived at his haven when the other.- puts too ſea, 
Beit is the moſt-eminently viftorious of any of her ſex, 
and ou t to ſtand recorded the only woman of the age 


in which ſlie lives, who has poſſeſſed — the ſame time two 


7 Haan and two <ontenped 3 * T 


4 


deer, Thurſdey 2 . 


N - Cum prof rata ſo ore 
Unger membra quies, et meu fine pondere ludit. 


While ſletp oppreſſes the tir d limbs, the mind 
WE 83 without weight, and wantons unconfin” 4. 


Hovc there are many authors, who bare written 
'on dreams, they have generally confidered then 
*. as revelations of what has already happened in dif 
tant parts of the world, or as prefages of what is to hap- 
pen in future periods of time. 
I' SHALt conſider this ſubject in another light, as drea 
Tay pive us ſome idea of the great excellcncy of an bum 
and ſome intimagion of its-independency on matter. 
15 the firſt place, our dreams are great inſtances « 
that activity which is natural to the human foul, at 
Which it is not in the power of ſleep to deaden or abat 
hben the may — * and worn out with mY 
0 


Petr. 


vritten 
them 
in dif 
0 hap- 


drea 
buma 
atter. 
Nnces ( 
al, ar 
» abate 
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bours of the day, this active part in his compoſition is ill 
buſied and unwearied When the o of ſenſes want 


their due repoſe and neceſſary reparations, and the body is. 
no longer able to keep pace with that I iritualſubſtance to 
which it is united, the ſoul exalts herſelf in her ſeveral fa- 


culties, and continues in action till her partner is again qua- 
lied to bear her company. In this caſe dreams look like 
the relaxations and amuſements of the; ſoul when the is 


difincumbered of her machine 3 het ſports and recreations. 


when ſhe has laid her charge aſleep.  —_ - 

' In the ſecond place dreams are an inftance of that agi- 
lity and perfection which is natural to the faculties of the 
mind, when they are diſingaged from the body. The ſoul 
is clogged and retarded in her operations when ſhe acts 
in conjunction with a companion that is ſo heavy and un- 
wieldy in its motions. But in dreams it is wonderful to 


obſerve with What a ſprightlineſ and alacrity ſhe exerts 
ſpeech make unpremeditated ba- 


herſelf, * The flow 
ranguesfor converſe one” Aer languages that they are-but 
little acquainted with. e gra ve abound in pleafantries, 
the dull in repartees and points of wit. There is not 2 
more painful action of the mind than invention; yet in 
dreams it works with that eaſe and activity that we are not 
ſenſible when the faculty is employed. For inſtance, Ibe· 
lieve every one, ſome time or other, dreams that he is 


reading papers, books, or letters: in which caſe the in- 


vention prompts ſo readily, that the mind is impoſed up- 
on, and miſtakes its own ſuggeſtions for the compolitions 


of another . 2 2 
out of tha 


I SHALL, under this head, quote a paſſa 
Religis Medici, in which the · ingenious author gives an 


account of himſelf in bis dreaming and alſo his waking 


thoughts, © We are ſomewhat more then ourſelves in 
our ſleeps, and the flumber of the body ſeems to be 


„but the waking of the foul. _ It is the ligation of ſenſe, 


but the liberty of reaſon ;' and opr waking conceptions 
do not match the fancies of our ſleeps. At my nati- 
< vity my aſcendent was the watry ſign of  Scorpins-: 


was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and1 


* think I have a piece of that leaden planet in me I am 

no way facetious, nor dilpoſed for the mirth aud gall- 

6 ardize of company; yet in one dream I can — 
VT | % whole 


- 
— 
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<« whole comedy, behold the action, apprehend the jeſts, 01 


„ and laugh myſelf awake at the conceits thereof. Were 0 


«.-my memory aàs faithful as my ve iſon is then fruitful, I 
« would never ſtudy. but in my dreams; and this time us 
««-f> would I. chooſe for iy devotions ; but oùr groſſer. 

4 memories have then ſo little hold of aur abära gel un- 

« derftandings, that they forget the ſtory, and can only 
& relate to our awakened fouls. a-confaſed and broken tale 
c of thtzt that has paſſed.-—— Thus it is obſerved, that 
ec men ſometimes 1 the hour of their departure do ä 
c {peak and reaſon a bevy themſelves : for then the foul 
« beginning to be freed from the ligaments of the body, 
© begins toreaſhy fike herſelf, and to ern js a firaia 
above mortality. · 

W may likewiſe obſerue in the third place, that the 
paſſions affect the mind with greater ſtrength when we are 
aſleep, than when we are awake, Py and forrow give 
us more vigorous: ſenſations of pain or pleaſure at this 
time, that at any other. Devotion likewiſe as che ex- 
cellent author above mentioned has hinted; is in a very. 

rticular manner * heightned and inflamed, when it riley 
in the foul at a time that the body is thus laid at reſt. 
Every man's experience will inform "kim 1 in this matter, 
though it is very probable, that this may bappen dif- 
Frently in different conſtitutions. I ſhall conclude this 
heed with the two following prablems, which I ſhall Jeave 
to the ſolution of any reader.. Suppoſing a man always 
- . happy in his dreams, and miſerable in his waking thoughts 
and that his life was equally divided between « bay whes- 
| ther would he be more happy or miſerable ? Were a man: 

a king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, and dreamt: 
v3 conſequentially, andia as continued unbroken ſchemes 
as be thinks when awake, whether he would be in rea- 
+ Kya. ig or a beggar, or rather whether he would not! 
be 


» , THERE is another circumſtance, which i gives. 
us a very high idea of the nature of the ſoul, in regard to 
 what-paſſes in dreams: I mean that innumertble multi- 
tude and variety of ideas which then ariſe in her. Were 
that active watchful only conſcious of her own en- 
 Iſtence at ſuch a time, what a painful ſolitude would her 
bours of ſleep be? | ana — 
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one in her ſleeping moments, after the ſane manner that 
Were e is ſenſible of it while awake, the time would 41 Wd 
rl, L jeavy on ber, as it often aQally does when ſhe , Creams. 
NE als 18 1 m ſuch de. : r. 2 


| 


Trollce, qui 2 
Sola ſibi, K . incomitata vittetur © _ 
N . * 4 1 60. 


%. 


— — be ems done a 4 
To wander in her fleep * been, 
Guidleſs and dark. | LES en... 


Bur this obſervation I only make | e's What 
would here remark, is that won "the foul, 


of producing her own company on theſe otcalions. Se | 

tranſported into ten thoufand ſcenes of her own raiſing, 
She is herſelf the theatre, the actors, and the beholder. 
his puts me in mind of a laying which I am infinitely. 
leaſed with, and which Plutarch afcribes to Heraclitus,. h 


1 2 That all men whilſt they are awake are in one common 

t reſt. world; but that each of them, when he is aſleep, is in 

uatter,. WT * world of his own.” The waking man is converſant 

en dif- In the world of nature; when he fleeps he retires to a. pri- 

je this Pate world that is particular to himſelf. There ſeems... 

| leave mething in this confideration that intimates to us a natu-- 

ways ral gran eur and perfection in tbe ſoul, which is rather to 

oughts. e admirrd than explained | 

% I 1vsT not omit that: argument for the excelievcy” gr”. .- 

2 man, be foul, which 1 mow, hn 4 quoted out of dooney 4 
F amely, its power of; div in dreams. That a 

ee och divinations have beta pooh none, can queſfion, who- 

: de lieyes the haly writings, or who has but the leaſt de- 


ce of à common biſtorical faitli; there being inuume- 
able tnftances of this nature in ſeveral authors. both an- 
and facred, and N Whether ſuchk 
r viſions af the n abt proceed fromm any 
latent power in the foul, during this ber Hate of abſtrac- 
ion, or from any | communication with the ſupreme Be- 
ag, or fram any operation of ſubordinate ſpirits, has been 
Id hes rent diſpute among the learned; the matter of fat 1 
3 and has been looked upon as DEE: 


* 0 — 
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the greateſt wri who have been never: Either 
of T ne ae 
I po not ſuppoſe, that the ut in theſe inſtances” 
jntirely looſe and unfettered from the body: it is fuffici 
ent, if ſhe is not ſo far ſunk, and immerſed in matter; not 
— and perplexed in ber operations, with ſuch moti- 
blood and fpirits, as. when ſhe. actuates the mas 
chinein"its waking hours. The corporeal union is flack- 
ned enough to give the mind more play. The foul ſeems 
gathered within herſelf, and recovers that ſpring whi 
is broke and weakned, when ſhe operates wore in conceit 
with the body. * 

Tae ſpeculations I have here made, ir they are not ar: 
guments, tliey are at leaſt ſtrong intimations, not only o 
the * of an human ſoul, but of its . e 
on the body: and if they do not prove, do at leaſt confirm 
thoſe two · great points, which are eſtabliſhed by many o- 
ther reaſons that are ee unanſwerable. 0 


. Ne 488. mus. Septnber 1 19. 
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"What doth it of Net watch] apap wrt 


Hou much, ay f CY iE Two Kat. 
> Lord? 3 | recch, 


| Iro, by freral Ietters which r 1 00 Ay tl 
1 many of my readers would Be better pleaſed to pay om 
three half · pence for my paper, than two-pence. The in- 
us T. V. tells me, it 1 have depfwed him of | 

peſt part of bis breakfaſt, for that ſince the riſe of m 
he is forced every morning to drink bis diſh' 6 for vain 

Lg by itfelf, without the addition of the eftator; tha 

uſed to be better than lace to its © Eugeniuy informs 1 
very obligingly, that he never thought be ſhould have dif 
85 " e in e der _ of. late 7 d an 
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abe n two words in every one of them, which he could 


ces | 
ufficis 
„ not 
moti- 
„ Ma- 


-tter from a ſope boiler, who'condoles with me very af. 
Rionately, upon the neceſſity we both lie under of ſet - 
g an highs price on our commodities, ſince the late tax 
as been laid upon them, and deſiring me when I write 


ir reſent duties on caſtile ſope. But there is none of theſe 
wn y correſpondents, who writes with a greater turn of 
N22 | Uh ſenſe and elegance of expreſſion, than 80 


hilomedes, Who adviſes me to value "ev 
« pence, and promiſes that he bimſelf 


— fb 
** bore a kno of his acquaintance, who ſhall take it in 
tt . ; 
2 LerTER3 From the female world are lkeways come 


o me, in great quantities, upon the ſame occaſion ; and 
s I naturally bear a great deference to this part of our 
ecies, I am very glad to find that thoſe who approve ny 
onduct in this particular, are much more numerous 

eſe who condemn it. A large family of daughters have 
rawnme up a very handſome remonſtrance, in which they” - 


aDy o. 
3 


pectator, ſince the additional price was Tet upon it, they 


ich their deſire of T= ves, has granted 
iem the continuance both of the Specfator and their 
read and butter; having given: particular orders, that 


7," tl e tea table ſhall be ſet forth every morning with its cu- 
do pay omary bill of fare, and without any manner of defalcati- 
The in- n. I thought myſelf obliged to mention this particular, 
of the it does horiour of this worthy gentleman; and if the 


oung lady Læritio, who ſent me this account,” will ac- © 
vaint me with his tame, 1 will inſert it at a one 


Foy papers, if he deſires it. 
ms SHOULD be very glad to find out ex t that 
ave di ight alleviate the expence which Beck 2 brin 


d any of my readers; and, in order to it, mult prop 
1 vo points to their confideration, | Firſt, ' that it they re- 
aach 49 the — 9 in cheir ordinary *. 


„„. t SEFzCT Oro. bg” 


t forth that their father having refuſed to take in the 


ered him unanimouſly to bate him the article of bread” 
nd butter in the tea>table account, provided the Spedfa» 
might be ſerved up to them every morning as uſual. 
pon this, the old gentleman, N pleaſed, it ſeems 


deartily with left out, . Price two-pence. I have a © 


ext on that Tubje&, to "ſpeak a word or two upon the 


Pd 


- 
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pence, it will eaſily, make ug the, balf-penny a- day, whi 
VWe have now under conſideration. Let a lady facrifice þ 
2 ſingle ribbob to her morning ſtudies, and it, will bo ſuft. 
cient: let a family burn but a candle a-night leſs than the 
uſual number, and they may Take in the " Withe t 
* to- their x + affairs. * 
Is. the next place, if my reagers wi g0:to-the 
of buying my papers by retail, let them have patienc 
and they may buy in the lump, without the — 


| fold. ſingle like Sos upon. the ſtick, are delights fo 
the rich and wealthy; after ſome time they come to mar 
ket in greater quantities, and are overy ordinary man 
money. The truth of it is, they have a certain flavou 
at their Grſt appearance, from ſeveral accidental circum: 
ſtances of time, place and perſon, which they may loſe if 
they are not taken early z but in this caſe.every reader 
2 to conſider, whether it is not better for him to be half 
year behind hand with the faſhionable and polite part « 
the world, than to train himfelf beyond his circumſtan- 
ces. My bookſeller has now about ten thouſlind of - 
third and fourth volumes, which be has ready to publiſhy 
having already diſpoſed of as large an edition both. of the 
fixſt and ſecond —— As he is a perſon whb& head i 
very well turned for his buſineſs, he. thinks they would be 
a very proper preſent to be made to perſans at chriſteningy, 
marriages, viſiting - days; and the like joyful. Glevonitin 
as /everal other books. that are frequently given at fune- 
rals. He has printed them in ſuch a. * portable vo- 
lume, that ow of them may. be wages together u ie 
ſingle plate; and is of opinion, chat a ſalver of Spectaton 
would be as acceptable an eee ladies, as1 
falver of ſwert meats. 
I sSnALI conclude this paper wich an epigram lately 
ſent. to the writes of the Spectator, after reg: e 
F nnn An 0 


8A. ** 
c AVING wen the Sd ren very. 
I commended,, I wonder he yr be a 2 N bad 
0 in of ; 2 
7 = ud nok be overlooked, which 6 the 
re 0.4 - ©* opiniot 
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opinion he entertains vf your pa Paper, whether the notion 
he proceeds upon be true or falle, | make bold to con- 
vey it to 2 not knowing if it has yet come to your 3 


e On the SPECTATOR.” 4 
by Mr TATE. Ns 
ache et idem 1 | 
NaſcerB— .. Hor. ca Cee. v. 10. 
You: riſe another and the ſame. l . 5 g 


V THEN firſt the Tatler to a mute was Shs, op "70 
Great Britain for his cenſor's ſilence mourn'd ;_ 

Robb'd of his ſprightly beams, ſhe wept, the night. 

Till the Speffator roſe, and blaz'd as. ex ET 

So the 155 N ud 1 $ bel oth view d, 

And ſigh'd, till circling day his joy s renew d; 

Let Gabe how that ſecond, fan 4 ann 

Whether a bright ſucceſſor, or the ſame. 1 


So we: but now from this ſuſpence are freed, N 
Since all agree, who both with j dgment read, 
Th ae Rs and does hi ſucceed. - 


Ne 489.- Sr, e 44 " þ 
= - — Keya Nerog "Nxcavie. J 62 | Hom, 
s, . mighty force of « ocean's troubid fd. | 


SIR, n ee. 8 

PORT aiding your eſſay e the PAN of 
the imagination, 1 find among the three ſources of 

hoſe pleaſures which you have diſcovered, that greatneſs 
one. This has ſuggeſted to me the reaſon why, of all 


n diecks that I have ever ſeen, there is none which affects 
2 * ny imagination ſo much as the ſea or ocean, I can. 
70e the ot ſee the l . of this TO bulk of waters, e- 


Vox. VII. 


1 


ven 


5 
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ven in a calm without a very pleaſing aſtoniſiment: but 
when it. is worked up ip a tempeſt, ſo that the horizon on 
every {ide is nothing but foaming billows and floating moun. 
tains, it is impoſſible to deſcribe the agreeable horror that 
riſes from ſoch a proſpect. A troubled ocean, to a man 
who ſails upon it, is, I think the biggeſt object that he can 
ſce in. motion, and conſequently gives his imagination one 
of the, higheſt kinds of pleaſure that can ariſe from great · 
neſs. I muſt confeſs it js impoſſible for me to ſurvey this 
world of fluid matter, without thinking on the that 
. firſt pourgd it out, and made a proper channel for jts rect 
tion. Such an object naturally raiſes in my thoughts t 
idea of an Almighty Being, and convinces me of his exiſt- 
ence as much as a metaphyſical demonſtration. The'inga- 
gination promprs the underſtanding, and, by the-greatnek 
of the ſenſible object, produces in it the idea of a Being 
-who is neither circumſcribed by time nor ſpace.” - 
As I -have made ſeyera- voyages upon the fea, I baye'of- 
ten been toſſed in ſtorms, and on that occaſion have fre- 
' - quently reflected on thedeſcriptions of them in antient po- 
' ets. I remember Longinus highly recommends one jn 
Humer, becauſe the poet has not amuſed himſelf withlittle 
fancies upon the occaſion, as authors of an inferior geni- 
us, whom he mentions; had dene, but becauſe he has ga- 
thered together thoſe circumſtances which are the moſt-apt 
to terrify the imagination, and which really happen in the 
raging of a tempeſt; It is for the ſame reaſon, that 
fer the following deſcription of a ſhip in a ſtorm, which 
the Plalmiſt has made, before any other I have ever met 
with. They that go down to the ſea in ſhips; that do bir 
lineſi in the great waters : theſe ſee the works of the "Lord, 
and his wonders in the deep. For he commandeth” aud 
raiſeth the ſlormy wind, which lifteth up the uaters there: 
Fe they mount up to the heaven, they go down again 1 
the depths, their ſoul is meited- wen of trouble. They 
reel to and fro, and ſtagger like @ drunken man, aud art 
at their wits end. Then they cry unto the Lord in tbeit 
trouble, and be bringeth them out of their diſt + mk Ht 
maletß the ſlorm a calm, ſo that the waves thereof ant 
fill. Then they are glad, vHecauſe they be quiet, ſo | 
bringeth them unte their defired haven. 1 5 
f ' „ 14.5% 658 528 N ; F ! 
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By the way, how much more comfortable as well as ra- 
tional, is the ſyſtem of the Plalmiſt, than the Pagan ſcheme 
in Virgil, and other poets, where one deity is repreſented 
as railing a ſtorm; and another as laying it? Were we on- 
ly to conſider the ſublime in this piece of poetry, what can 
be nobler than the idea it gives us of the Supreme Being 
on one thus raifing a tumult amang the elements, and recovering 
great them out of their confulion, thas troubling and decalming 
E ** nature: ö — n + h 7 
r } that GREAT painters-do not only give us landſkips of gar- 
dens, groves, and. meadows, but very often employ their 
pencils upon ſea-pieces: I-could wiſh you would follow 


= 


is exiſt their example. IF this ſmall ſketch may deſerve a place 
ima⸗- among your works, I ſhall accompany it with a divine ode, 
reatnek made by a gentleman upon the concluſion of his travels. 
Being 8 N 
have of. H O W are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord! 
ave fre- How ſure is their defence! 
jent po- Eternal Wiſdom is their guide, 
one jn Their help, Omnipotence. 
ith little ; * II. | 
or gen In foreign realms and lands remote, 
moſt-apt i Thro' burning climes I paG'd unhurt . 
en in the And breath'd in tainted air. | wm” 
47 Fach . AR . 9 v5 
1, which ll Thy mercy ſweeten'd'every ſoil, 
ever met every region poets 
t do bi The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd,.. 
the Lord, ll And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. 
deth aud t N. | : 
ers. there - Think, O my Hal, devoutly think... 
again t0 - How with affrighted eyes, | 
„ aud an In all its horrors riſe! 
in then 4 $44 „ 
fer ſol Confuſion dwelt in ev'ry face; 
9 77 And fear in ev'ry heart: 8 
iet, / When waves on waves, and gulphs on . 
. . : 'E 2. 6 VI. 
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l VI. T3: tal t 
* Yee they from all my gie, o Lend, 5 155 
\ Thy mercy ſet me free 3 an 
Wuilſt! in the confidence of pray'r 13790. 
| My foul took hold on hos. By Ot We met 
. ry VII. ard 441 j rr. 
For tho' in dreadful whirls we hung | & e 
High on the broken wave, e 
I knew thou wert, not flow to hear, 
Nor En S 250 EH, 
.. The. 
The PV. was laid, the winds retir d, War 
 ÞObedient to thy will; | n 
The fea that roar d at thy command, 8 
At thy A was l. e e 
IX. 
In midſt of dangers, fears and death, | 
Thy goodneſs I'll adore; ' 
And praiſe the for thy mercies paſt, 
And humbly. hope for mote. i Be 


= My life, if thou preſerv'ſt my ne, 

4. | Thy ſacriſice ſhall be; | 
And death, if death muſt be my doom, 

5 A join ry. foul to thee ! 
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odds tae. on 11 e 21. 
» The houſe and phaſing wife. e Creech. 


Domus et ane uro. 


1 HAVE very long ovibertiudd it an b to ebe the 
1 word Wife the moſt agreeable and delightful name in 

nature. If it be not fo in itſelf, all the wiſer part 0 
. mankind from the beginning of the world! to this day 
has conknted in an error: But our uhhappinels 3 in Eng- 
au has been, that a few looſe men of genius for plea: 
ſiure, havo· turned it all to the gratification of ungovernei 
1 bo ag in n (pite of good Rules form and order ; — 


— 
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in truth, any ſatisfaction boyond the boundaries of reaſon, | 
is but a ſtep tõwards madneſs and folly.” But is the ſenſe — 
of joy and accompliſhment of defire no way to be N * a 
ed or attain'd? and have we appetites given d not to be 
at all gratify d? Ves certainly marriage is am inſtitu tion 
calculated for a conſtant ſcene of as much delight” as our! 
being is capable of. Two perſons who have cHoſen'each' 
other out of all the ſpecies, with deſign to be each other 
mutual comfort and entertainment, have in that action 
bound themſelves to be good humour'd, affable," diſcreet, 
forgiving, patient and joyful, with reſpect to each other's 
frailties and perfections, to the end of their lives. The 
iſer of the two (and it always happens one of them ies 
ſuch) will, for her or his own ſake, keep tlüngs from out- 
rage with the utmoſt ſanctity. When this union is thus 
preſerved (as I have often ſaid) the moſt indifferent cir- 
umſtance adminiſters delight. Their eonditioti is an end- 
leſs ſource of new gratifications. - The married inan can 
ſay, if I am unacceptable to all the world beſide, there is 
one whom I entirely love, that will receive me with joa 
tranſport, and think herſelf obliged to double her kindneſo 
and careſſes of me from the gloom with which ſhe ſces me 
overcaſt. I need not diſſemble the ſorrow of my heart to 
be agreeable there, that very forrow quickens her aſfection. 
On Tas pailion towards each other, when once well faked .._ _ - 
enters into the very conſtitution, and the kindneſs idw] sas 
eaſily and ſilently as the blood in the veins. Whentthib af - 
fection is enjoy d in the moſt ſublime degree, uniſſcilful eyes 
ce nothing of it ; but when it is ſubject to be chang di ang 
has an allay in it that may make it end in diſtaſte} it i apt 
to break into rage, or overſſow into fondneſs, beſbre the 
eſt of the world., Wer " 414 5": 2556 924-01 rt 
UXANDER and Viramira are amorous and yoring; 
and have been married theſe two years; 42 
much diſtinguiſh each other in company, that in your con · 
erſation with the dear things yon are ſtill ut to ai ſort uf 
ro's purpoſes. Whenever you addreſs yourtelf in ottiuiary - 


2 0 
E 


ths de eure ed ane, thei es- ben hank: e 
n Eng- Nind the anſwer is made to the dear Lxauder: If you tell 
r ple · merry tale, the application is ſtill directed to ber dear; 
overnet 2d when ſhe ſhould commend you, ſhe ſays to him, as if _ 
when, $5: 3 F 3 In be 
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he had ſpoke it, that is, my dear, ſo pretty this puts me 
in mind of that I have — read in the — — 
moirs of the famous Cervantes, v ere, while boneſt Sancho 
Pancha is putting fame neceſſary. humble queſtion concer« 
ning Kogimante, his ſupper, or his lodgings, the knight of 
the frrowful countenance is over improving the barmleſ 
lowly hints. of his ſquire to the pnetical conceit, rapture 
and flight, in contemplation of the dear Ducinca of his 


oY Ss 
1 
. * 


Om the other fide, Diflamnrs and Moria ate ever 
{quabbling, and you may obſerye them all the time. they 
are in company, in a ſtate of impatierice. As Uxander and 
Vinamira wiſh you all gone, that they may be at freedom 
. fordalliance; Diftamnus and Moria waityour abſence that 
they may ſpeak their harſh interpretations on each other's 

words and actions during the time you were with them. 

It is certain that the greater part of the evils attending 
this condition of life, ariſes-from faſhion. Prejudice in this 
eaſe is turn'd the —_ way, and inſtead of expecting 
more happineſs than we ſhall meet with in it, we are laugh» lat 
ed into a prep oſſeſſion, that we ſhall be difappointed:if we wit 
bope for laſting ſatisfactions. SLIT IT 
Wirn all perſons who have made gaod ſenſe the rule WW pine 

of action, marriage is deſcrid'd as the ſtate capable of the Wi: 
higheſt human felicity., iy bas epiltles full of affetions 
ate plea ſure, when he writes to his wite, or ſpeaks of his 
chil But above all the hints of this kind I have met 
with in writers of ancient date, I am pleaſed with an ei- 
gram of Martia / in honour of the beauty of his wife C/e0- 
fatru. Commentators red it was written the day after his 
wedding-night.' . When his ſpouſe was retired to the bath- 
ug · room in the heat of the day, he, it ſcems, came in up- 
on her when ſhe was juſt going into the water. To her 
beauty and carriage on this occaſion, we owe the follow- 
ing epigratn, which | ſhew'd. my friend WII I Honer- 
un in French, who bas tranſlated it as follows, without 


underſtanding the al. I expect it will pleaſe the Fug 
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P % THE SPECTA TOR 
When my bright conſort, now nor wife nor maid; | 
Aſhamꝭd and wanton, of embrace afraid, 4 1 * 

Fled to the ſtreams, the ſtreams my fair betray'd * 
To my fond eyes ſne all tranſparent Rood, any 

She bluſh'd, I ſmil'd at the flighs/ flood. 
Thus thro? the glaſs the lovely lily glows, N 
Thus thro” the ambient gem ſhines forth the roſe. 


L ſaw new charms, and plung'd to ſeize my ſtare, | 
Kiſſes I ſnatch'd the waves prevented more. ' 


My friend would not allow that this luſcious. account 
ould be given of a wife, and therefore uſed the word con- 
ort; which he learnedly cid, would ſerve for a miſtreſs | 
s well, and give a more gentlemanly turn to the epigram. % 
But, under favour of him and all other ſuch fine gentlemen, 0 
cannot be perſuaded, but that the paſſion a bridegroom | 
bas for a virtuous young woman, will, by Ftle and little, 
grow into friendſhip, and then it is aſcended to a higher 
leaſure than jt was jn its firſt fervour; Without this 12 
ns, he is a very unfortunate: man'who has entered into thi 
2 


ate, and left the habitudes of life he might ha ve enjo 

with a faithful friend. But when' the wi A capa 

of filling ſerous as well as joyous hours, ſhe brin 

pineſs unknown to friendſhip itſelf. Spencer ſpeaks of ſuch | 
kind of love with great juſtice, and attributes the higheſt « 
tion» Bi praiſe to friend(hi ; and indeed there is no diſputing that 
of his point, but by making that fijendſhip take MY bane 
e met two married perſons,, | , 


Hard is the doubt, and difficult to Pty bc 

When all three kinds of love together — 

And do diſpart the heart with power extreme, F. 5 

Whether ſhall weigh the balance down; to wit, 

The dear affectĩon unto kindred ſweet, 48-15 

Or raging fire of love to womankind, TOE Te 

Or zeal of friends combin'd by virtues meet? 

But, of them all, the band of virtuous mind | 
Methinks the gentle heart ſhould moſt aſſured os we 


For natural aFe&ion' ſoon doth ceaſe, '' 
And quenched is with Cupid's greater FURE | T1008 

But faithful friendſhip doth them both ſuppreſs, a 
Aud thee with N * tame, | 
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Through thoughts aſpiring to eternal fame. 
For as the ſoul doth rule this earthly maſs, 
And all the ſervice. of the body frame: 

So love of foul doth love of body pas,, 
No leſs then perfect gold ſurmounts the meaneſt brafs. | 
No 491. Tueſday September 23. 
| 1 


— Din fatis fortuna reviſit. O : 
| Y 1 by Virg. En. 3. v. 318. 


"lh, , ; | 
A juſt reverſe of fortune on him waits, * | . 


| J=is common with me to run from book to book to 
1 exerciſe my mind with many objects, and qualify my 
ſelf for my daily labours. After an hour ſpent in this lots 
tering way of reading ſomething will remain to be food to 
the imagination. e writings that pleaſe me moſt on 
ſuch occaſions are ſtories, for the truth of which there is 
good authority. The mind of man is naturally a lover of 
| Juſtice, and when we read a ſtory wherein a criminal is o- 
vertaken, in whom there is no quality which is the object 
of pity, the ſoul enjoys a certain revenge for the-offence 
done to its nature, in the wicked actions committed in the 
preceeding part of the hiſtory. This will be better under. 
ſtood by the reader from the following naration itſelf, than 
from any thing which I can ſay to introduce it. 


Y — 49 : a) 1,4 $5 Ti 7 a 
| 7 HEN Charles duke of Burgundy, ſirnamed The 
Bold, reigned over ſpacious dominions now ſwallows 
ed up by the power of France, he heaped maky favours and 
honours upon Claudius Rhynſarity a Cerman, who had ſer- 
ved him in his wars againſt the inſults of his neighbours. 
A great part of Zealand was at tliat time in ſubjection 
to that dukedom. The prince himſelf was a perſon of 
ſingular humanity and juſtice. Xhyz/arit, with no. other 
real quality than courage, had difſimulation enough to 
paſs upon his generous and unſuſpicious maſter for a per- 
ſon of blunt honeſty and fidelity, without any vice that 
. . 4 co 


= 
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ould bias him from the execution? of juſtice; ' His Hiph- 
neſs prepoſſeſſed to his . hou the deceaſe of the 
governor of his chief town 2. land, gave Rhyn/ault 
that command. He was not Jong ſeated in that govern- 


5. ment, before he caſt his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman of - 
fi 'T exquiſite beauty; the wife of Paul | amvelt, Aa wealthy 
T\ merchant of the city under bis protection and government. 
K Rhyn/ault was a man of a warm conſtitution, and violent 
inclination to women, and not unſkilled in the foft arts 
which win their fa vour. He knew what it was to enjoy 
f the ſatisfactions which are reaped from the poſſeſſion of 
318. beauty, but was an utter ſtranger to the decencies, honours 
ris and delicacies that attend the paſſion towards them in e- 
Jegant minds. However he! had ſo much of the world, 
| hat he had a great ſhare of the language which uſually 
* to prevails upon the weaker part of that fex;” and be could 
y my vich his tongue utter a paſſion with which his heart was 
is Joh bolly untouched; | He was one of theſe brutal minds 
od io hich can be gratifed with the violation of innocence and 
t on beauty without che leaſt pity, paſſion, or love to that with 
ere ug which they are fo much delighted. Ingratitude js a vice 


ver of inſeparable to a tuſtful man; and the poſſeſſion of a woman 
| is 0- oy him who has no thought but allay ing a paſſion painful. 
objet to himſelf, is neceſſarily followed by diſtaſte and averſſonm. 
fence BI Rbyn/ault being " refolved to'' accompliſh his will on the 
in the wife of Danvell, left no arts untried to get into a familia - 
inder. rity at her houſe; but ſhe knew bis character and diſpoſt - 
, than tion too well, not to ſhut all occaſions that might inſnare 
ber into his converſation. The governor deſpairing of ſur- 
ceſs by ordinary means, apprehended and impeif 
huſband, under pretence of an information that he was 


How Siouilty of a correſpondence with the enemies of che duke to 
0 betray the town into their poſſeſſion. © This deſign had its 
lero deſired effect; and the wife of the unfortunite- Danvelt, 
urs. che day before that which was appointed for his execution, 
ection Wpreſented herſelf in the hall of the governor's houſe, and 
bn of Bi: he paſſed'thro'. the apartment, threw herſelf at his feet, 
other fand holding his knees, beſeeched his merey. Rhynſaukt 
zh to bebeld her with a diſſembled ſatisfaction, and aſſuming an 


ir of thought and authority, he bid her atiſe and told her 
ſhe muſt follow him'to his cloſet ; and aſking ber Page 


* 


ned her 
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a e) 
et, went from her, leaving this admonition aloud, f 
will ſave your huſband, you muſt give ane an accu . 
all you know: without tcation.; oor . every body T 
ſatisfied he was too fond of you to be able to hide from y ve 
the names of the reſt of the conſpirators, ar auy a 
particulars whatſoever. He went to his cloſet, and ſo ai 
after the lady was ſent for to an audience, The ſervaſf d 
knew qis diſtance wher matters of ſtate were to be debu er 
ted; and the governot laing aſide the air with which Manu 
bad appeared in public, began to be the ſüppliant, to ral ke 
an affliction, which it was in her power eaſily to remoy ig 
and relieve an innocent man from his impriſonement. M ber 
eaſily perceived his intention, and, bathed in tears, beg r 
to deprecate fo wicked a deſign. Luſt, like ambition, take I 
all the faculties of the mind and body into its ſervice ani 
fubjeion. Her becoming tears, her honeſt anguiſh, d ter 
wringing of her hands, and the many changes of her po rief 
ture and figure in the vehemence of ſpeaking, were but ¶ Nei 
many attitudes in which he beheld her beauty, and fartbe evo 
incentives of his deſire. AU humanity was loſt in that oaire 
appetite, and ha ſigniſied to her in ſo many plain term eur 
that he was unhappy. till he had poſſeſſed her, and nothin | 
* Jeſs ſhould, be the price of her huſband's life, and-ſbe muſi ame 
before the following noon, pronounce tbe deathor enlarge ora 
ment of Dauvelt. After this notification, when he a2, 
Sapphira enough again diſt rated to make the ſubject oe. | 
their diſcourſe to common eyes appear different from wh . 
it was, he called ſervants to conduct her to the gate. Load 
ed with unſuportable afliftion, ſhe immediately repairs / 
her huſband, and having ſigniſied to his goalers, that ſhe 
had a propoſal to make tu her huſband from the governo 
ſhe was left alone with him, revealed to him all that hai W 
paſſed, and repreſented the endleſ conflict ſhe was in bearer 
tween love to his perſon, and fidelity to his bed. It is calyWſhat i 
to imagine the ſharp affition this honeſt pair was in upoi ho 
ſuch an incident, in lives not uſed to any but 2 0 
22 The man was bridled by ſhame from Te Ur 
ing what his fear ted, upon fo near an approach Md it 
death; but ae nified to her, he ſhould» 
not think her polluted, though ſhe, had not yet confeſſa 


o him that the governorhad violated her perſon, oy 
; : ö 


„ 4 % TRE IPECTATOR „ 
ew her will had no part in che action. She parted from 

with this oblique permiſſion to ſave a life he had not 
ſolution enoug to reſign for the ſafety of his honour,” 
Tax next avg Fr unhappy Sapphira attended the 
vernor, and being led into a remote apartment, ſubmit- | 
.d to his Ueſires.  Khyn/au/t commended her charms, 2 
aimed a famillarity after what had paſſed between them, | 
d with an air of gaietyin the qr... a gallant, bid 
r return, and take ber huſband out of priſon :. But, con- 
nued be, my fair one muſt not be offended that I have 
ken care he ſhould not be an interruption to pur future 
ignations. Theſe laſt words foreboded what ſhe found © - 
hen ſhe came to goal, her. huftband executed by the or- 
er of Rhynſault. = | * 
Ir was remarkable that a woman, who was full uf tears 
d lamentations during the whole courſe of her affliction, 
tered neither ſigh nor complaint, but ſtood fixed with 
rief at this conſummation of her. misfortunes. She betook '  » * 
{elf to her abode, and after ' having in ſolitude paid her 
votions'to him who is the avenger of innocence, ſhe re- 
ired privately toxcourt.' Her perſon, and a certain gran» 
zur of ſorrow negligent-of forms, gained her paſfage into 
e preſence of the duke her ſovereign. As ſoon as ſhe 
me into the preſence, the broke forth into the following 
ords: Behold, O mighty Charles, a. wretch weary 'of 
fe, the' it bas always been ſpent with innocence and vir 
ve. | It is not im your power to redreſi my injuries, but 
is to avenge them. Aud if the protection of the di. 
cd, and the N of oppreſſors, is a taſk wor- 
by a prince, I bring the duke of Burgundy © ample matter 
r doing honour to his cw great naw, and wiping in- 
my off mins. 217 1 went, „„ 
Wu x ſhe had ſpoken this, ſhe delivered the duke a 
aper-reciting her ſtory. He read it with all the emotions 
at indignation” and pity could raiſe in a prince jealous of 
s honour in the behaviour of his officers, and proſperity of 
1s ſubjects. Y W 2 wh KEW 
Uronan appointed day, Rhynſauſt was ſent for to court, 
nd in the preſence of a few of the council; confronted by 
apphira g the prince aſking, Do you know that lady ? 
Huſault, as ſoon as he could recover his: ſurpriſe, told 

ey | | the 
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the duke he would marry her, if his highneſfs, would plea 
to think that a reparation. The duke ſeemed : contented 
with this anſwer, and ſtood, by during. the; immediate ſc 
lemnization of the ceremony. At the concluſion of it-he 
told Rhynſault, Thus far you have done as, conſtrainal 
. by my authority,» T ſhall not be ſatigfed F your kind 1. 


| 
ſage of her without you. ſign a gift of your whole eſtat | 
, | 7.0 | ( 
to her after your Laue To the performance of thi \ 
alſo the duke was a wittiefs. When theſe two acts wen 
executed, the duke turned to the lady, and told her, H: 
now remains for me to put you in quiet poſſeſſion of wha 
your huſband has ſo bountifully beſtowed on you: an 
ordered the immediate execution of RHnſault. TW: 
No 492. Wedneſday, September 24. a 
| Quicquid eſt boni moris levitate extinguitur. Seneca - 
Levity of behaviour is th: bant of all that js god ani y 
„„ i 2vrt OH FRO CART HORS OP TIO 92 
enen 75 n Ta rat 10 ſir 
Dear Mr SpectaToR . '' » Tunbridge, September 18. N 
Ke: | Ay a young woman of eighteen years of age, and + 
- © 2 do aſſure you, a maid of unſpotted reputation, found- ut 
<.ed>upori a very careful carriage in all my looks, word be. 
and actions. At the ſame time I muſt own to you, that. 
” * it is with much conſtraiut to fleſi and blood that my be- Tk 
© haviour is ſo ſtrictly irreproachable; for Fam naturally: .. 
© addifted to mirth to gaiety, to a free air, to motion an an 
* gadding. Now, what gives me a great deal of anxietyſ ine 
* and is ſome diſcouragement in the purſujt of virtue, e 
© that the young women who run into greater freedoms with * 
© the men are more taken notice of than I am. The mae. .. 
are ſuch unthinking ſots, that they da not prefer her who nin 
* reſtrains all her paſſions and affections, and keeps mudifl 
within the bounds of what is lawful to her who go M 
© to the utmoſt; verge of innocence, and parleys at the dend 
* ry brink of vice, whether ſhe (hall be + wife ar a miſtreſ ot 
But I muſt appeal to your ſpectatorial wiſdom, who, Oo 
find, have palled very much of your time in the: ſtudy v 


Women 
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plea women, whether this is not-a. moſt unreaſonable proceed- 
tented ing. I have read ſomewhere, that Hobbs af Malm 
te fe bury aſſerts, that continent perſons have. more of what 
f it-he they contain, than thoſe who give a looſe: to their de- 


fires. According to this rule, let there be equal age, e- 
qual wit, and equal good humour, in the woman of pru- 
dence, and her of liberty ; what ſtores has he to expect, 
who takes the former? what refuſe muſt he be content - 
ed with, who. chooſes the latter ? Well, but I fat down 
to write to you to vent my indignation againſt ſeveral pert 


what creatures who are addreſſed to and courted in this place, 
u: an while poor I, and two or three like me, are wholly unre- 
; TIM guarded. N 1 2 


© EvBRY one of theſe affect gaining the hearts of your 

ſex. This is generally, attempted by a particular man- 

ner of carrying- themſelves with familiarity. CHcera 

has a dancing walk, and keeps time in her ordinary gait. — 5 
Chloe, her ſiſter, who, is unwilling to interrupt her con- 
queſts, comes into the room before her with a familiar 
run. Dulcifſa takes advantage of the approach of the 
winter, and has introduced a very pretty ſhiver ; clo- 

ſing up her ſhoulders, and ſhrinking as (he moves. All 

that are in this mode carry their fans between both hands 
before them. Dulciſſa . herſelf, who is author of this 


Seneca. 
od an 


ber 18, 


„ a air, adds the pretty run to it; and has alſo, when-ſhe 
, i in very good humour, a taking familiarity in throwing 
| 8 herſelf into the loweſt ſeat in the room, and letting her 
ou, * hoop'd petticoats fall with a lucky decency; about her. 
N I know ſhe practiſes this way of fitting down in her cham- 


ber; and indeed ſhe does it as well gs you may have ſeen 


tion aul an act: els fall down dead in a tragedy. Not the leaſt 
anxiety, indecency in her poſture. If you have obſerved what 
Co * retty carcaſes are carried off at the end of a verſe at the 
0 


heatre, it will give you a notion how Dulciſſa plumps 


The * nto a chair. Here's a little country girl that's very cun- 
2 ning that makes her uſe of being young and unbred, and 
1 putdoes the inſnarers, who are almoſt twice her age. I he 
ho go that ſhe takes is to come into company after à walk, 
. — * nd is very ſucceſsfully out of breath upon occaſion. Her 


nother is in the ſecret, and calls her romp, and then 
ooks round td ſee what young men ſtare at her. 
Vol. VII. 0 Ir 
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* ceorel/a, whoſe manner is: the moſt indolent imaginable 


4 to know theſe carcleſs pretty creatures are very innocent 


fl again; and it is to be no matter what they do, for it! 


' © ſhould untye: For there is a great care had to ayoid it 
e tye her clothes very cloſe with his hatband, before | 


- — 
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I It would take up more than can come into one 
* your papers, to enumerate all the particular airs of the 
* younger company in this place. But I cannot omit Dul. 


but ſtill as watchful of conqueſt as the buſieſt virgin 4 
© mong us. She has a peculiar art of ſtaring at a youn 
< fellow, till ſhe ſees ſhe has got him, and inflamed hin 
* by ſo much obſervation. When the fees The has bim, 
and he begins to toſs his head upon it, ſhe is immediate 
ly ſhort- ſighted, and Tabours to obſerve What he is at 

< diſtance with her eyes half ſhut: Thus the captive, that 
thought her firſt track, is to make nearer approache 
© or be wholly diſregarded. This artifice has done mor 
© execution than all the ogling of the reſt of the wome 
© here, with the utmoſt variety of half glances, attentin 
© heedleſnefſes, childiſh inadvertencies, haughty contempt 
« or artificial overfghts. After I have ſaid thus much 
© ladies among us, who fight thus regulanly, I am to cc 
© plain to you of a ſet of familiar romps, who have broke 
© through all common rules, and-have thought of a 
« effeftual way of ſhewing more charms than all of u 
© Theſe, Mr SpxcTaTOR, are the ſwingers: You at 


© all harmleſs freedom. They get on ropes, as you n 
r have ſeen the children, and are ſwung by their men vi 
© tants. The jeſt is, that Mr Sech-a-one can name tl 
colour of Mrs Such-a-ene's ſtockings ; and the tells hin 
*he is a lying thief, ſo he is, and full of roguery; a 
6 ſhe'll hay a wager, and her ſiſter ſhall tell the truth if 
«fxys right, and he can't tell what colour her garters a 
of. In this diverſion there are very many pretty fhrie 
c not ſo much for fear of falling, as that their petticc 


« proprictics; and the lover who {wings the lady, is 


©-adniits him to throw up her heels. 
Now, Mr SPECTATOR, except you can note tis 
2 wantonnefſes in their beginnings, and bring us fo'er 4 
into vbſervation, there is no help for it, we muſt {1 
with the tide; the coquettes are too powerful a p4 


one for us. To look into the merit of a regular and well 
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of t behaved woman, is a flow thing. A looſe trivial ſong 
t Du gains che affections, when a wiſe homily is not attended 
inable to. There is no other way but to make war upon them, 


gin or we muſt go over to them. 4e for my part, I ＋ 
d big ſtand fo long unmaſked ; and if you do not take mea- 


ſhew all the world it is not for want of charms that 


s "bin ſures for the immediate redreſo of us. rigids, as the ſel- 
ediate lows calls us, I can move with a ſpeaking mien, can 


look fignificantly, can liſo, can trip, can loll, can ſtart, 


e, tu <a» bluſb, can rage, can weep. if I muſt do it, and cau 


e * which is humbly ſubmitted to your ſpectatorial conſi 
wonall ration with all humility, by ae 


be frighted as agreeably as any the in Exg/and, All 


* 1 
nuch « . | " | 

88 P Matii.pa Mon alt.-. 

> broke | | | | | 

0 . z | n 

ou N 493. Thurſday, September 28. 

nnocent | | „ é | Ly) 8 

for it Qualem commendes etiam atque etiam adſpice, ne mox - 

ou m Incutiant aliena tibi petcata pudorem. 55 

ven 1 | Hor. Ep. -18. I. 1. v. 709. 


ells hin Commend not, Ill a man is throughty known "al 
ry 3 al 4A raſcal prais'd, f you male his fault. your OWN. 


ath if ; 
ters a 1 60 8 | n 0 h 

y — | T is no unpleaſant matter of ſpeculation to conſider 
500 . the recommendatory - epiſtles that paſs round this 


own from band ta. hand, and the abuſe people put upon 


dy, e another in that» kind: It is indeed come to that 


ak, that inſtead of being the teſtimony of merit in the 
perfor recommended, the true reaiZag of a letter of this 


= ; ort is, The" bearer hereof is ſo nneaſy to me, that it 
a vill be an att of charity in you to take him off m hands : 


ms 9 | 
1 a 54 manner of 
Ng 4: 


- 


ether you prefer, him er nat, it i» all one, for I have 
2 * or obligation to him 


ons” 


4 
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or. his ; and do what you pleaſe as to that. As negli. 
gent as men are in this reſpect, a point of hotzour- is con. 
cerned in it; and there is rtothing a man ſhould be more + 
ſhamed of, than paſſing a worthleſs creature into the fer. 
vice or intereſts of 4 man who has never injured you. The 
women indeed are a little too keen in their reſentment; 
to treſpaſs often this way: but you ſhall ſometimes knoy 
that the miſtreſs and the maid ſhall quarrel, and give each 
other very free language, and at laſt the lady ſhall be pa- 
cified to turn her out of doors, and give her a very good 
word to any body elle. Hence it is that you fee, in a year 
and a half*s time, the ſame face a domeſtic in all parts d 
the town. Good-breeding and good-nature lead people 
in a great meaſure to this injuſtice: when ſuitors of no 
conſideration will have confidence enough to preſs upon 
their ſuperiors, thoſe in power are tender of ſpeaking the 
exceptions they have againſt them, and are mortgaged in- 
to promiſes aut of their impatience of importunity. In 
this latter caſe, it would be a very uſeful inquiry to know 
the hiſtory of recommendation: There are, you mult 
know, certain abettors of this way of torment, who make 
it a profeiſion to manage the affairs of candidates: Thele 
— let out their impudence to their clients, and 
upply any defective recommendation, by informing bow 
ſuch and ſuch a man is to be attacked. They wlll tel 
you, get the leaſt ſcrap from Mr Such- a- one, and leave 
the reſt to them. When one of theſe undertakers have 
your buſineſs in hand, you may be fick, abſent in tou, or 
country, and the patron ſhall be worried, or you prevail. 
I remember to have been ſhewn a gentleman ſame year 
ago, Who puniſhed a whole people for their facility in g. 
ving their. credentials. This gone had belonged to @ 16 
giment which did duty in the Fe -Indies, and by the mot- 
tality of the place happened to be 5 in the 
colony. He oppreſſed his ſubjects with frankneſs, till be 
became ſenſible he was heartily hated by every man under 
his command. Whey he had carried his point, to be thu 
deteſtable, in a pretended fit of diſhumour, and fei 
uneaſineſs of living where he found he was ſo univerlally 
unacceptable, he communicated to the chief- inhabitants 
a deſign he had to return to England, provided they would 
Ez . : 1 — 3 124 Zille 
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493- 
negl- give him ample teſtimonials of their-approbation... 
con. ¶N N planters came into it to a man, and in proportion to bis de- 
ore a. ¶ erw iog the quite contrary, the words Juſtice, Generolity 1 
e fer. and Courage, were inſerted in his commiſſion, not omit-, - 
Te ing the general good-liking of people, of all conditions yin 
nents, ¶ che colony, The gentleman. returns for England, and 


know WE within few months after came back to them their Sede 


each on the ſtrength of their own teſtimonialss. 
be pa- 'SUCH a rebuke as this cannot indeed happen to caly re- 


good commenders, in the ordinary courſe of things from one 


a year hand to another; but how would a man bear to have it {ajd 


rts & to him, the perſon I took into confidence on the credit you 


people BMW gave him, has proved falſe, unjuſt, and has not n 
of no any way the charager you gave me of him 

upon I cannoT but/conceivs very good; hopes of that rake 
ig the 7ack Toper of the Temple, for an honelt] ſctupulouſneis 
ed in- in this point. A friend of his meeting with a ſervant: 
7. lu chat bad formerly lived with Jack, and having a mind to 


know BW take him, Tent to him to know what faults the fellow had, 
1 mull lince he could not pleaſe ſuch a carelels ne as he was. 
male His anſwer was as follows. 


„ and 8 7 K; 
HO MAS that lived with me was men 8 


in tayerns ; he is an orderly ſober raſcal, aud thinks 
; have much to ſleep in an entry till two ina morning. He told 


vn, eig; me one day when he Was dreſſing me, that wondered 
revail I was not dead before now, ſince 1 went to dinner i in . | 


year Bi © evening, and went to ſupperat two in the | mornj 
in g. were coming down Efſex-ſtreet one night a little 1 4 
O 4 fg and I was giving him the word to alarm the watch; he 
e mot- © had the impudence to tell me it was againſt the law, 
in tie“ You that are married, and live one day after another 
till e the ſame way, and ſo on the whole week, I dare lay 


1 under BY will like him, and be will be glad to have hie * in 
be thut due ſeaſon. The fellow 3 is en 5 e 1 | 


fei * ſervice t had REY 
255 bete your lady, Tory, j 


bitants Now, this was very fair dealing. 2 Kiew very 


would well, t tho' the love of order made a man very auk- 
gie | 2 G 3 | waid 


-— 


c 
Ute becauſe he was too good for me. _ You know I live 
[4 


— 


dation from Horube to Olinditrs Vero You will ſee in 


- 
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ward in his equipage, it was a valuable quality among thy 
__ people who live by: rule; and had too much gool 
nſe and good nature to let the fellow ſtarve, becauſe hz 
was not fit to attend his vivacities. 1 5 
- T'8Harr/ end this diſcourſt with a lettet of recommep- 


that letter a flawneſsto aſſ a favour, a ſtrong reaſan for 
being unable to deny his good word-<antty longer, and that 
it is aſervice to the perſon to whom he recommends, to 
comply with what is aſked :_ Alf which are neceſſary eir- 
cumſtances, both in. juſtice and good- breeding, if a man 
would aſk f& as to have reaſon to complain of a denial; 
and indeed a man ſfibuld not in ſtrictneſi aſk otherwiſe; 
In hopes the authority of Horace, who perfectly under 
ſtood How to Hve with great men, may have 4 good effet 
towards amending this facility in people of condition, and 
the confidence of thoſe who apply to them without merit, l 
have tranſlated the epiſtle. 85 
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S J. K, r be 4 
© CEPTTMTUS, who waits upon you witli this, is very 
well acquainted with the place you are pleaſed ta 
©-allow me in your friendſhip. For when he beſeeches me 
to reconimend um to your notice, in ſuch a mannet 
© as to be received by you, vo are delicate in the choice 
c of your friends and domeſtics, he knows our intimacy, 
* and underſtands my ability to ferve him better than | 
d myfelf. *F have. defended” myſelf agaluſt his ambi- 
tion to be yours, as- long as I. poſſibly could; but fear 
ing the imputation of hiding my power in you out > 
mèau and felſiſſ᷑ conſiderations, I am at laſt prevailed 
upon to give you this trouble. Thus, to avoid the appear. 
© ance hf a greater fault, T have put on this eonfidence. 
I vod can forgive this tranfgreffion of modeſty in bebe 
of a friend, receive this gentleman into your intereſts and 
friendſhip, and take it from me, that he is an honeſt and 


- &:2 brave man, 


3 
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Eger maden 4 winks — maxime dee 


garen, eff tandem . Oe 

Ort er eee 1 deus 

What kind of lub tit; to-extol — the. 
moſt amel Ing in dure Ader. 


BO UT an age ago ir was the Faſhion i in Aw: 
for eu rey one that / would be. thought. religious, _ 
brow as much fanctity as poſſible into his face, aud in 
cular to abſtai from all appeara noc of mirth and pleaf 2. 
ry, which were · looked upon as the marks of a carnal mind. 
he faint was of a ſrrowful countenance; and general 
ten up with ſpleen and melancholy. A gentleman, who- 
yas lately a great ornament” to the learned world, bas 
iverted me more than once with-an account of the recep- 
ion which he met with from à very famous i , 
miniſter, who was head df a college in thoſe times. This 
gentleman was then a young adventurer in the republic af 
is veryetters, and juſt ftted out for the univerſity with a 
fed ta rgo of Latin and Greek: His friends 'were.refolved that 
hes mee ſhould try his fortune at an election which was drawing, 
nannet near in tlie college, of which the independent miniſter 
choice hom I have befure mentioned was gowernor- The yobth, 
imac, up. to cuſtom, waited on him in order to be examin-- 
than | He was received at the door by a ſervant, who wasone 
+ ambi- of that gloomy generation” that were then in faſhion. ' He 
t fra. {conducted him, with great ſilence and ſeriouſneſs, to a long 
out gallery which was darkened at noon - day, and had only a 
evallelingle candle burning in it. After- a ſhort ſtay in this me- 
7 lancholy apartment; he was led into a chamber hung with 
ct. MPlack, here be entertained himſelf for fame time the 
| beln gliannering of a taper, till at length the head of the college 
ats andi came out to him, from an inner room, with half a dozan 
eſt ar0ightcaps upon his bead, and religious horror in his coun- 
| enance. The young man trembled ; but his fears in- 
reated, when, inſtead of being aſked what progreſs be 
dad. made in learning, he was examined how he abound- * 
ed. 
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ed in grace. His Latin and Creek ſtood him in litth 
. Read; he was to give account only of the ſtate of his ſoul, 
whether he was af the number of the elect; what was the 
occaſion of his converſion; upon what day of the month, 
and hour of the day it happened; how it was carried on, 
and when completed. The whole examination was ſum- 
med up with one ſhort queſtion, namely, Whether he wa 
Prepared for death? The boy, who had been bred up by 
honeſt | pans. was frighted out of his wits at the folemini- 
ty of the proceeding, and by the laſt dreadful. interroga. 
tory; ſo that upon making his eſcape out of the houle df 
mourning, he could never be brought a ſecond time to 
the examination, as not being able to go through: the ter 
rors of it „ie 90 Hs „„ z Kuran 
NoTw1TH3TANDING this general form and outſide of 
religion is pretty well worn out among us, there are many 
perſons, Who, by a flatural unchearfulneſs of heart, miſta- 
ken notions of piety, or weakneſs of underſtanding, love to 
indulge this uncomfortable way of life, and give up them 
ſelves a prey to grief and melancholy. Superſtitious fears 
and groundleſs ſcruples cut them off from the pleaſures of 
converſation, and all thoſe focial entertainmerits which are 
not only innocent, but laudable: as if mirth was made for 
reprobates, and chearfulneſs of heart denied thoſe who are 
the only perſons that have a proper title to it. 
- SO MBRIUS is one of theſe ſons of ſorrow. He 
thinks himſelf obliged in duty t6 be ſad and diſconſolate. 
He looks on a ſudden: fit of laughter as a breach of hs 
baptiſmal vow. An innocent jeſt ſtartles him like blaſphe- 
my. Tell him of one who is advanced to a title of honouy, 
he lifts up his hands and eves; deſcribe'a public ceremony, 
he ſhakes bis head: ſhew him a gay equipage, he bleſſe 
. himſelf, All the little ornaments of life are pomps and vs 
nities. Mirth is wanton, and wit profane, He is ſcands- 
1ized at youth for being lively, and at childhood for being 
playful- He fits at a chriſtening, or a marriage feaſt, 4 
at a funeral; ſighs at the concluſion of amerry ſtory and 
-grows devout when thereſt of the company grow pleaſant. 
Alter all, Sonbyinvis a religious man, and would have be 
haved · himſelf very properly, bad he lived when chriſtiat 
ity was under a general perſecution, | — 
| 75 . 11 % . 7 — THIOUR 
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1 wouLD by tio means preſume to- tax ſuch charac- 
ters with hypocriſy; as is done too frequently: that _ 
a vice which'T think none but he, who knows the ſecrets 
of mens hearts, ſhould pretend to diſcover in another, 
where the proofs of jt do not amount to a demonſtration. 
On the contrary, as there are many excellent perſons, who 
are weighed down by this habitual forr6w of tu — — they 
rather deſerve ourcompaſſion than our I think, 
however, they would do well to con — ſuch a 
behaviour does not deter men from à religious life, by re- 
preſenting it as an unſociable ſtate, that extingniſhes all 

oy and gladnefs, darkens the face of nature, 1 
the reliſh of being itſelf. p 

I Have, in former papers, ſhewnhow a great a tendency 
there is to chearfulneſs in religion, and how ſuch a frame 
of mind is not only the moſt lovely, but the weſt com- 
mendable in a virtuqus perſon. In ſhort, thoſe who re- 
preſent religion in ſo ynamiable a light, are like the ſpies 
ſent by Moſes to make a diſcovery of the land of Fromiſe, 
when by their reports they diſcouraged the people from en- 
tering upon it. Thaſe who ſhew us the joy, the chear- 
fuln <, the good-humour, that naturally ſpring up in this 
happy tate, are like the ſpies. hriuging aloug with them 
the cluſters of grapes, and delicious fruits, that might in- 
vite their companions: into the dean country which pro- 
duced them. * | 

Ax. eminent — writer has des ditenmnie to ſhew 
that the athicſt, Who denies, a God, does him leſs diſno- 
nour than the man Who owns, his being, but at the ſame 
time believes him to be cruel, hard to pleaſe, and terrible 
to human nature. Fon my on part, ſays he I would ra- 
ther ĩt ſhould be ſaid of me, i that there Was never any fuck 
man as Plutarch, than that; nen uo, ente ca- 
pricious, or inhumane. wy 4 

Ir we may believe our roi n is er 
from all other creatures by the faculty of laughter. He 
bas a heart capable of mi and naturally diſpoſed to it. 
It is not the buſineſs of virtue to extripate the, aſſections 
ot the mind, but to ate them. It may 22 
reſtrain, but was not deſigned jto baniſh gladnels from 
leart of man. Keligion contracts the circle uf our = ; 
A8 but e it wide 20 for r votaries, to expa- 
tiate 


— 
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exetciſe of virtue, are in their own nature ſo far 
oluding an glodneſi of heart, chat they are perpetual 
ces of it. In a word, o U 
well as compoſes tbe foul ; it baniſhes indeed all levity d 
eee 2 
ls the mind with a perpetual ſercvity , uninterrupted 
fulneb, and an habitual n others, a 
mpeg avg we volt. annan ll 


. ; 
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7 Dwit at ih ronſa bapeiinibus © 
— \fevact fronds in algide; n ech 
3 aw ger cude, ab 7 Ge, ad. 46, 1254; 
* egen 0 enhmmpus e ene 
g ö we r. Od. 4. J. Vo 57. 
i e eee cold mountain boon, - Coin 
Kerry wound they Jpront and grow; - 
The ax and ſword ntw vigour give,” + 
antennen revive. oo, Avon 
s. am obe, v by my ede any ee 
look into all kinds . there are none whon 
F confider with ſo much pledſbre, as thoſe who have any 
— new nor extraordinary in their characters; or ways 
Hing. For this reaſon ] have often amuſed myſelf with 
ſpeetfations on the race of. people called Jews, many d 
whom I have met with in moſt of the conſiderable tow! 
by which have ' through in the ' courſe of my travel 
They are, ſo diſſemina tod through all the trading 
arts of the world, that they are become the inſtrument 
2 the moſt diſtant nations converſe with one at 
aud by-which mankind are knit together in a 
*. —＋ are like the and ers int 


front ban "abi Gly nook wry 2 = 
are, tcp bo keep the whe 
bee togtther. AA 03, 4220 

» Tar I may not alt into: any common beaten track 
ef oblervition 1 Gialcoulider this people in three v - 


* 
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Firſt» with regard to their number; Secondly, their diſ- 
perſion; and, Thirdly, their adberence to their religion? 
und afterwards endeavour. to chew, ' Firſt, what natural 
reaſons, and, Secondiy, whit providential reaſons may be 
aſſigned for theſe three remarkable particulars. - | | 
Fug cus are looked upon by many to be 48 numero 
at preſent, as they were formerly in the land of Cunaan. 
Tas is wonderful, confidering the-dreadful laughter 
nade of therivainder Tome wf te Komm emperors, which 
iſtorians deſcribe by the death of hundred thow- 
ſands in a war; and the innumerable maſſacres and per- 
ecutions they have undergone in Tarkey, as well as in 
all Chriſtian ee ofithe world Ihe Tabu, to ex- 
preſs the great havec which has been ſometimes made 
then), tell us, atter their uſual manner of hyperbole, 
that there were ſuch torrents of holy-blood ſhed: as car- 
ried rocks uf an hundred yards in circumference above 
three nules into the e.. 

Turn diſperſion is the Geond emskabüe 

in this people. They {warm over alt the — and are 


lettled in the remoteſt parts of China; they ave ſpread 


through maſt of the nations of Europe, and Afeue, and 
many "Families of them are eſtabliſhed in the 'We/t- Indics: 
not to mention whole nations bordes ing on Freſter- Fobn's 
ountry, and ſome diſcovered in the inner parts of Am. 
ene credit to their own writers. s. 
Tul firm adherence to their ion, is mo les re- 
markable thamtheir numbers and di. n, eſpecially con- 
hdering it as perſcouted or conteraned over the tace of the 
whole earth. This is likeways the more remarkable, if 
we conlider the dent apoſtaſies of this people, when 
they lived under their Kings, in the land of Promiſe, and 
within ſight of them temple. : 
Ir in the next-place we examine, what way be Bs: 
tural reaſons tor thele three particulars which we find in 
he Jews, and which are not to be found in any other re- 
ligion or people, 4 can, in the firſt place, aftribute their 
numbers to nothing but their conſtant employment, their 
mc». 4. +7 exemption trom wars, and above all, their 
f-cquent marriages ;- tor they look on cclibacy as An ac- 
curled ſtate, and generally are married before ug as 
hop! ing the chice. may deſcend trom them, — 
Tux 
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Ta x diſperfiun- of the Jews into all the nations of th 
earth, is the ſecond remarkable particular of that people 
though not ſo hard to be accounted for. They were al. 
ways in rebellions and tumults while they had the teinph 
and holy city in view, for which reaſon they have ofta 
been driven out of their habitatians-in the land of Promiſe 
They lave as often been baniſhed out of "moſt other place 
where they have ſettled, which muſt very much, differk 
and ſcatter a people, and oblige them to ſeek a livelihood 
here they can find it. +. Belides, the whole people is noy 
a race of. ſuch merchants ag are wanderers by profeſſion 
and, at the ſame time, are in moſt, if not all, places incap 
able of either lands or offices, that might engage them to 
make any part of the world theiv home. 1 
Tuls diſperfion would probably have loſt their religion, Wl © 
had it not been ſecured by the ſtrength of its conſtitution; 
for they are to live all in a body, and generally within tie 
ſame inc loſure; to marry among'themlelves, and to eat o 
- meats that are not killed or prepared their own way. This 4 
Ahuts them out from all table converſation, and the moſt x K. 
greeable intercourſes of lite ; and, by conſequetice, excluda f 
them from the moſt probable means of converſion. 
Ir, in the laſt place, we conſider what providential reaſon © © 
may be aſligned for theſe three particulars, we ſhall fd © © 
that their numbers, diſperſion, and adherence to their reli © t 
gion, have furniſhed every age, and every nation of the © 


world, with the ſtrongeſt arguments for the Chriſtian faith, gi 
not only as theſe very. particulars are foretold of thein, but p ti 
as they themſelves are che depolitaries of theſe, and all the © it 
other propheſies, which tend to their own confuſion. Ther © of 
number furniſhes us with a ſufficient cloud of witneſſes th:t th 
atteſt the truth of the old Bible. Their diſperſion ſpread Ml © ot 
theſe-witneſſes through all parts of the world The ad: © ce 
herence to their religion makes their teſtimony unqueſtion- *th 
able.. Had the whole body of the Jews been converted to tet 
Chriſtianity, we ſhould certainly have thought all the pro- jn 
pheſies of the Old Teſtament, that relate tothe coming ani th. 
hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour, forged by Chriſtians, and ſell 
have looked upon them, with the propheſies af the $4, ly 
as made mary years after the events they pretended to ; I v 
foretel. yy * 
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Ne 496. oy Monday, September 29. | 


' Guatum pariter uti his dechit, gut etiam amplius, | , 


Quod illa ætas magis ad hec utenda idonea eft, 
Terent. Heaut. ad. 1. ſc. "i 


* 


Tour fon vpe " have and l theft things," dec 
eſt 1 


youth I wited to the enjoyment of them. 
Mr SpecTator, dE LINN 8 
c HOSE ancients who were the moſt accurate in 
a their remarks on the genius and temper of man- 


* kind, by conſidering the various bent and ſcope of our 
actions throughout the of life, have with great 
© exactneſs alloted inclinations and objects of deſire parti -· 
* cular to every, ſtage, according to the different circum- 
* ſtances of our converſation. and fortune, thro? the ſeve- 
© ral periods of it. Hence they were diſpoſed eaſily to ex- 
* cule thoſe exceſſes which might poſſibly ariſe from a too 
© eager purſuit of the affections more immediately proper 
* to eac ſtate :. they indulged the levity of childhood 
* with tenderneſs, overlooked the gaiety of youth with 
C good-nature, tempered the forward ambition and impa- 
* tience of ripened manhood with diſcretion, and kindly 
* imputed the tenacious avarice of old men to their want 
© of reliſh for any other enjoyment. Such allowances as 
* theſe were no leſs advantageous to common ſociety than 
obliging to particular perſons; for by maintaining a de- 
* cency and gy the courle of life, they ſupported 
! the dignity of human nature, which then ſuffers the greg- 
. teſt violence when the order of things is inverted ; and 
in nothing is it more remarkably vilified and ridiculous, 
than when feebleneſs prepoſterbuſiy attempts to adorn.it. 
F ſelf with that outward pomp and luſtre, with ſerves on- 
* ly to ſet off the bloom of youth with better advantage. 
| I was inſenſibly carried into reflections of this nature, by * 
uſt now meeting Paulino (who is in this climaReric) be- 
deck'd with the utinoſt ſplendor of dreſs and equipage, 
Vor. VII. H 5 and 
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and giving an unbounded looſe to all manner of pleaſur, 
© whilſt his only ſon is debarre1 all innocent diverſion, and 
may be ſeen frequently ſolacing himſelf in the Ma/l wid 
no other attendance than one antiquated ſervant of hi 

* father's for a companion and director. KJ 
© IT is a mopſtrous want of reflection, that a man cas 
not conſider, that, when he cannot'reſign the pleaſures 
lite in his decay of appetite and inclination'to them, hi 
( ſon muſt have a much uneaſier taſk to reſiſt the impetus 
© lity of growing deſires. The {kill therefore · ſhould, me 
thinks, be to ker a ſon want ng layful diverſion, in pro 
portion to his future fortune, and the figure he is to make 
© In the world. The firſt ſtep towards virtue that I han 
© obſerved in young men of condition that have run inu 
*- exceſſes, has been that they had a regard to their quy 
© lity and reputation in e e of their vice 
* Narrowneſs in their circumſtances has made many youth 
I to ſupply themſelves as debauchees, commence. cheats 
and raſcals. The father, who allows his kee ut· 
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moſt of his ability avoids this latter evil, which as to the 
world is much greater than the former. But the cov 
© trary practice has prevailed.ſo much among ſome mei 
that I have known them deny them what was merely ne 

| © cceſſary for education ſuitable to their quality, 2 
young Antonio is a lamentable inſtance of ill condut 
in this kind. The youhg man did not want natural ts 
© lents; but the father of bim was a. coxcomby, who affes 
© ted being a fine gentleman fo unmercifully, that he coul 
not endure in bis fight, or the frequent mention of one wh 
was his ſon, growing into manhood, and thruſting his 
out of the gay world. I have often thought' the fatbe 
tock a ſecret pleaſure in reflecting, that when th 
fine houſe and ſeat came into the next hands, it wou 
"© revive his memory, as a perſon who knew how to enjo 
them, from cbſervation of the ruſticity and ignorance 
his ſucceſſor. Certain it is that a man may, if he u 
let his heart cloſe to the having no regard to any thit 
but his dear ſelf, even with excluſion of his very cli 
+ © dren. I recommend this ſubject to your conſideratic 
and am, RE ST ra EE, eel 
| | Sir, your moſi humble ſervant, T. P. 
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leafur WW 7 Scr ron, Condes, Sept: 28. 1712. 
on, and I Am juſt come from Tynbi „and have linde my re- 
1 with turn read Mrs Matilda Mokair's letter to you ; ſhe 


t of hi 


An cat 


pretends to make a mighty ſtory about the diverſions of 
fwingig in that place. What was done, was only a- 


mong relations; and no man fwung any woman who 
ſures q was not ſecond couſin at fartheſt, She is pleaſed to ſay, 
em, ui care was taken that the gallants tied the ladies legs be- 
net fore they were wafted into the air. Since ſhe is fo ſpite» 
ld, mo £1, 1'11 tell you the plain truth, there was no ſuch nice- 
im frog ey obſerved, ſince we were all, as I juſt now told you, 
fs near relations; but .Mrs Mohair herielf has been ſwung 
t I han 


there, and ſhe invents all this malige, becauſe it was ab- 
ſerved ſhe has crooked legs, of which I was an eye-wit- + 


run inu 


eir qu neſs. "Sc, {UL 4 thi 

ir . Your bumble ſervant, © 

{wap o I tl 
e Cheat RicnakDd SHogsTtRING.. 
the ui | 59" 

is to the 


Mr SpECTatoR, ä ĩ Tunbridge Sept. 28. I 7124. 


the Col ö » K ' = 

| W E have juſt now read your paper, containing Mrs 
ne 1 Mahuir's letter. It is au invention. of her own 
ey 30 from one end- to the other: and Idelire you would print 
Londa dhe incloled letter by itſelf, and ſhorten it ſo as to come 


within the, compaſs of your half. ſleet . Sbe is the moſt 
malicious minx in the world, for all ſhe looks ſo inno- 
dent. Don't leave N about ber being in love 


tural ty 


bo affe 


26 c with her fathers butler, which makes her ſhun men; for 
ine bid chat is the, trueſt of ĩt all.. 
„„ 11 t: ler Bolle Serpents... 
zken tui 128 UAE TO (4% + Saran Täler. 

it wou P. S. She hav crooked leg | Way 
to en r = - 
orance Mr Spectator, Tunbridge Sept. 26. 1712. 
if he u LL. that Mrs Mohair is fo vexed: at againſt the 
any thi good company 'of this place, is, that we all know 
very cli ſhe bas crooked legs. This is certainly true. I don't 
(ideratioM care for putting my name, becauſe one would not be in 


p the power of the creature. 
„T. P. Tour humble ſeroant unknown. 
a H 2 . 


| 
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. Mr Srrcrarog, © Tunbridge Sept. 267 1711, 
c T intufferable prude Mrs Maßair, who has 
c told ſuch ſtories of the company bere, is with 
* child, for all her nice airs and her crooked legs. Pray 
* be ſire to put her in for both theſe two things, and 
« youll oblige every body here, eſpecially | 
Bit: Tier humble ' ſervant, | 

19-3 n ALICE BLUEGARTER- 


13 Ne 497. Tueſay September 30, N 
| Ourog eri vater 5. | | Menander, 


A cunning ald fix th: ! 


Favour well beſtowed is atmoſt as great an honour 

to him who confers it, as to him who receives it, 
What indeed makes for the ſuperior reputation. of the pa- 
tron in this caſe, is, that he is always ſurrounded with 
{precious pretences of unworthy candidates, and is often a- 
lone in the kind inclination he has towards the well-deſer- 
ving;- Juſtice is the firſt quality in the man who is in a 
poſt of direction: and I remember to have heard an old 
| gentleman talk ofthe civil wars, and in his relation give 
an account of a general officer, who with this one/quality 
without any ſhining endowments, became fo peculiarly be. 
loved and honoured, that all deciſions between man and 
man were laid before: him, by the parties concerned, in 4 
private way: and they would lay by their animoſities im. 
plicitly, if he bid them be friends, or ſubmit themſelves i 
the wrong without reluctance, if he ſaid it, without wait. 
ing the judgement of court martials His manner was to 
keep the dates of all commiſſions in his cloſet, and wholly 
diſiniſs from the ſervice ſuch as were deficient in their dv 
ty; and after that took care to prefer according to theor- 
der of battle. His familiars were his entire fi jends, and 
could have no, intereſted views in courting his acquain. 
tance; for his affection was no ſtep to their preferment 
though it was to their reputation. By this means a kind 
aſpect, a ſalutation, a fmile, and giving out bis hand, _ 
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weight of what is eſteemed by vulgar minds more ſub- 
antial. His buſineſs was very ſhort and he who had no- 
hing to do but juſtice, was never affrogted with a requeſt 
f a familiar daily viſitant for what was due to a brave 
an at a diſtance. De uſed to recom · 
end to the king for ſome diſtinction at home, till the or- 
er of battle made way for his riſing in the troops, Add 
o this, that he had an excellent manner of getting rid of 
ch whom he obſerved were good at a Halt, as his 
phraſe was. Under this N cog he comprebended all 
hoſe who were contented to live without reproach, and 
ad no promptitude in their minds towards glory, Theſe 
lows were alſo recoinmended to the king, and taken off 
ff the general's hands into poſts wherein diligence and 


ommòͤn honeſty were all that were neceſſary. This ge- 


eral had no weak part in his line, but every man had as 


uch care upon him, and as much honour to loſe as him- 


elf. Every officer could anſwer for what ' paſſed where 
ze was, and the general's preſence was never neceſſary a- 
iy where but where he had placed himſelf at the fieſt dif- 
polition, except any accident r from ęxtraordina- 


y efforts of the. enemy which be could not fureſte, but 


t was remarkable, that it never fell out from failure in 


is own troops. It muſt be confeſſed the world is juſt ſo 
uch out of order, as an unworthy perſon - poſſeſſes what 
ould be in the direction of him wh N. better pretenſi- 


DNS to it. | 1 


Iusrrab of ſuch a, conduct as this old fellow uſed to 


leſcribe in bis general, all the evils which have ever hap- 
ened among mankind-haye aroſe from the wanton diſpo- 


tion of the favours of the powerful. It is generally all 
hat men of modeſty and virtue can do, to fall in with fone. 
himſical turn in a great man, to make way for things o 
al and abſolute ſervice. In the time of Don Sebaflign 
f Portugal, or ſame time ſince, the firſt miniſter would 
et nothing come near him but what bore the moſt pro- 
ound face of wiſdom and gravity. They carried it fo far, 
it, for the greater ſhew of their profound knowledge, a 


air of ſpectacles tied on their noſes; with a black ribbon 


ound their heads, was what compleated the dreſs of thoſe 
ho made their court at his levee, and none with naked 
jokes were admitted to his r A blunt honeſt _ 

f . 3 3 * ow 


2 
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blow, witdthad.a command in the train of artillery, had at-. n 
tempted to make an 9 — upon the porter day after 
day in vain, fill-at laſt he made his appearance in a very 
thoughtful dark fuit of clothes, and two pair of ſpe&acle 

on at once. He was conducted from room, to rooni with: 
great deference to the.miniſter ; and carrying on the farce 

of the place, he told. his excellence that he had in th 

manner pretended to be wiſer than he really was, but with WA -- 

no ill intention; but he was honeſt {ich-a-one of the train, 

and he came to tell him that they wanted whecel-barrow bei 

and pitk-axes,' The thing happened not to diſple ſe, the 

great man was ſeen to ſmile, and the ſucceſsful officer way 
reconducted. with the fame profound ceremony out of the 

„„ 1 e 

Wren Leo X. feigned port of Rome, bis holipeſz 

tho* a man of fenſe, and of an exctltent taſte of letters, 

of all things affected fools, buffoons, humouriſts and ch- ene 

combs : whether it were from vatiity, and that he enjoy- 

| ed no talents in other men but what were inferisr to him; 
or whatever it was, he carried it fo far, that Eis whole 
delight was in finding out new fools, and, as our phrate 

is, playing. them off, and making them ſhew 'themlelve 

to advantage. A prieſt of his former acquaintance ſuffer · 

” ed a great many diſappointments in attempting to find ac. 

. ceſs to him in a regular character, till atJaſt' i deſpair le 

retired from Rome, and returned in an: equipage ſo very 
fantaſtical both as to the dreſs of himſalf and his (ervant 

that the whole court were in an emulation whoſhould fit Wonte 

introduce him to bis bolidefs.. What added to the expec- 

tation bis holineſs had. of the pleaſure ke ſhould have'it 
bis follies, was, that this fellow, in a dreſs the moſt ex- 

viſitely ridieulous, deſired he might ſpeak to him alone, 
fr he had matters of the higheſt importance, upoh which 
he wanted a conference. Nothing cool@ te denied tot 
coxcomb of ſo. grrat hope: but when they were apart, tt: 

impoſtor reyealed himſelf, and ſpoke as gg 2 


O not. be. ſarprized, molt holy father, at feeing, in 
| "ſtead. of a coxcomb to laugh at, your old fiiend 
who has taken this way of acceſs to admonifſh you of you 
own folly. Can any thing ſhew your, Holineſs how un 
mortbily you treat mankind, more than my being put bp 


i 
4 
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n this difficulty to ſpeak with you ? It is a degree of 
by to delight to ſeg it in others, and it is the : greateſt . 


ſolence imaginable to rejoice in the diſgrace of human 
ature. It is a criminal humility in a perſon. of your holi- 


id at · 
after 
very 
tac les 


| with-cG's underſtanding, to belleve you cannot excel but in 
farce he converſation of half: wits, humouriſts, coxcombs and 
n this afbons. If your holineſs has a- mind to be diverted tike 

t with rational man, you have a great: opportunity for it, in 


train, 
rrowy 
>, the 
r Way 
of the 


liſrobing-all the impertivents-you have favoured, of all | 
heir riches and trappings at once, and beſtowing them on 
e humble, the virtuous, and the meek. If your holi-- 
eſs is not concerned for the fake of virtue and religion, 

e pleaſed to reflect, that for the ſake of xour own 9 
t is not proper to be ſo very much in jeſt... When, the 


lively, Nope is thus merry, the people will in time to think 
tters, nany things, which they have bitherto beheld with great 
c- Neneration, are in themſclves objects of ſcorn and . | 
enjoy- a. If they once get a Lag of Por If how, to eg 
bim our bolinels's ying this, ſentencę wy 

Whole ad t'other with the other, the cha nge of 15 ow 


phraſe bringing you your ſtaff in the midſt 4 a Þ Ry * * 

ſelves ug you of one veſt, and ola ingon a a ſecond qu ing — 
ſuffer · Nervice, will be found out — nothing Wa it. Conſider, 
Sir, that at this rate: a head will he reckoned never the wiſ- 
for being bald, and. the ignorant with to ſay, that 
ving barefoot Joes not at all help on in the way to hea - 


O very 
vam The. red cap and the co will fall under. the 
14 fort A and the 


vulgar will tell vs to our faces, that 
e ſhall have no auth —.0 over them, but . from the ga 
our e and, the wa. of our «es 0 


x " * 
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———>> Fruſtra Tetinacula tendens = 
Ferlur eguis auriga, negqus audit currus habenas, _ 
ig George 1: v. $14, 
| Nox, reins, nor curbs, nor cries, the horſes fear, 7 


_ But farce along the trembling chariotcer. Dryden, 


4 ; | Na a ; ; * . 
To the SpECTatOR-GENERAL of Great Britain. 


From the farther end of the widow"'s coffee-hovſe in De 
© vereux-court, | Monday evening, twenty eight miuutel 
and a half paſt fix. Oo & 


—Doar Dink t e yah nah res res cn i 
no farther prefae®, HI ſhould tell you 
that I have feen a hackney-coachman, when'he has 
come to ſet down his” fare, which conbiſted of -twoor 
© three very fine ladies hand them out, and falute every 
© one of them with an air of familiarity,- without giving 
the leaſt offence, you would perhaps think me guilty of 
a Gaſconade. But to clear myſelf from that imputatſ. 
on, and to explain this matter to you, I aſſure you, that 
there are many ilJuſtribus youths within this city, who 
frequently recreate themſelves by driving of a hackney- 
coach: but thoſe whom above all others, I would re. 
commend to you, are the young gentlemen belonging ti 
our inns of cdurt. We have, I think, about à dozen 
coachmen who have chambers here in the Temple : and 
as it is reaſonable to believe others will follow their ex 
ample, we may perhaps in time (if it ſhould be thought 
convenient) be drove to Weſtminſter by our own frater 
© nity, allowing every fifth perſon to apply his meditation 
this way, which is but a modeſt computation as the hu 
« mour is now likely to take, It is to be hoped likeways 
that there are in the other nu ſeries of the law to be 
© found a proportionable number of thoſe hopeful plant; 
« ſpringing up to the everlaſting renown of their native 
country. Of how Jong ſtanding this humour has 2 
* ON 
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know not; the firſt time I bad any particular reaſon to 
take notice of it, was about this time twelemonth, when 
being upon Hampſtead. hear with ſorne of - theſe ſtudious 
young men, who went thither for the fake, of 
contemplation, nothing would ſerve them, but I muſt go 
through a courſe of this philoſophy too; and being ever 
willing to embelliſh myſelf with any commendable quali- 
fication, it was not long ere they perſuaded me into the 
coach- box; nor indeed much longer, before I under- 
went the fate of my brother Phaeton; ; for having drove 
about fifty paces with pretty good fucceſs, 1 my 
own natural ſagacity, together with the good inſtructi- 
ons of my tutors, who, to give them their due, were on 
all bands encouraging and aſſiſting me in this laudable 
undertaking j I-ſay, Sir, having drove about fifty paces 
with pretty ſucceſs, I mult needs be exerciſing the 
laſh, which the horſes reſented fo ill at my hands, that 
they gave a ſadden ſtart, and thereby pitched me. direct- 
ly upon my head, as I very well remembred about half 
an hour afterwards, which not only deprived me of al! 
the knowledge I had gained for fifty yards. before, but 
had like to have broke my neck into the bargain. Aﬀ-" 
ter ſuch a ſevere. reprimand, you may imagine I was not 
very eaſily prevailed with to make a ſecond: attempt; 
and indeed, upon inature deliberation, the whole ſcience” 
ſeemed, at leaſt to me, to be furounded with ſo many 
difficulties, that notwithſtanding the unknown advanta- 
ges which might have accrued to me thereby, I gave o- 
ver all hopes of attaming it; and I believe had never- 
thought of it-more, but that my memory has been lately 
refreſhed, by ſeeing ſome of des ingenious gentlemen 
ply in the open ſtreets, one of which I ſaw receive ſo ſuit · 
able a Fen of his'labours, that though I know you 
are no friend to telli et I m leave to 
trouble you with this at 2 N , An 2 
© ABOUT a fortnight ſince, as I Was diverting myſelf 
with a penny worth of walnuts at the temple-gate, a live- 
ly young fellow in a fuſtian jacket ſhot by me, beckoned 
a coach, and told the coachman he wanted to go as far 
as Chelſea : they agreed upon the price, and this young 
ntleman mounts the coach - box, the fellow ſtaring at 
im, deſired to knaw, if be ſhould not drive till they 
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e vere out uf the town? No, no, replied he: he was the 
going tu climb up to him, but received; another check 


er 
© and was then ordered to get into the caaclij or bebhin ye 
Ait, for that be wanted no inſtructors; but be ſure uf 
dog you, ſays he, don't you bilk me. The fellow then ſo 
© upon furrendered his whip, ſcratch'& his head, and ra 
into the coach. Having myſelf occafion to go into m 
© Strazd about the fame time, we ſtarted: both together n 
but the ftreet being very full of coaches, and be. not i co 
ar *-able a coachman as perliaps-he imagined himſelf, I ha 
1 © ſoon got a little way before him; often, however, hai 
$ ing the curioſity to eaſt my eye back upon him, to ol 
i ſerve how he behaved himfelf in this high tation ; whi — 
© he did with great compoſure, till he came to the pa her 
which is a military term the brothers:of the:whip bay ac 
© given: the ſtrait at St Cl/2ment's churcht When be arr.. vo! 
Led near this place, where are always coaches in waiting pill 
the coachmen began to fuck up the muſcles of their cul 
© cheeks, and to tip the wink upon each other, as if the of 
: had ſome roguery in their heads, which I was immedi out 
g ately convinced of; for he no ſooner came within reac 
but the farft of them with his whip took the exact d 
S menſions of his fhonlders, which he uery ingeniouſſy ca. No 4 


„led Endorſing; and indeed I muſt ſay, that every ot 
g of them took due care to indorſe him as be came theo 
their hands. He ſeemed at firſt a little uneaſy under the 
<- operation, and was going in all haſte to take the num - . 
bers of their coaches : but at length by the mediatiot 
© of the worthy: gentleman in the conch, his Wrath was a 
©ſuaged, and be prevailed upon to purſue his journey; 
tho inderd I thought they had clapt ſuch a ſpoke in hi 
„heel, as had diſabled him from being à coachman 
that day at leaſt : for I am only miſtaken, Mr Spec, 1 
© ſome of theſe endorſements were not wrote in ſo ſtrony 
© a hand, that they are ſtil legible. Upon my enquirin 
©. the reaſon of this unuſual. falutation, they tald me that 
it was a cuſtom among them, whenever: they ſaw a bee 
ther tottering or unſtable in his poſt, to bend him a hand, 
© in order to ſettle him again therein 2 for my part! 
thought their allegations but reaſonable, and ſo march 
© off, Beſides our coachmen, we abound in divers othe 
( borts of ingenious robuſt youth, who, L hape, will not oy 


— 
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. it ill if I refer giving yon an account of their ſeveral re- 
check creations to another unity. In the mean time, if 
you would beſtow but a little of your, wholfome: advice 
re upon our coachmed, it might perhaps be n reprive to 
then ſome of their necks. A I underſtand; you have ſeve- 
ral inſpectors under you. if you would but ſend one a- 


to e mongſt us here in the Tempe, I am perſuaded he would - 
ether WWF not want employment. But I leave: this do your own 

not { conſideration, and am 5 %½% „ EIT ſo e 

I hat bl. ( 14 Tour very Sum ſervant 

ry. hai 1 Hoxpb 2420: els 21000 1 n bara as. 

tO Of ES 5 
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« talking of ſome of your papers which are written on ca 
. © jugal love, there aroſe a diſpute among us, whether ti 
© were: not more bad huſbands in the world than b 
wives. A gentleman who was advocate for the ladia 
took this occaſion to tell us the ſtory of a famous ſity 
in Germazy, which I have ſince found related in my li 
ſtorical dictionary after the following manner. Whe 
the emperor Conrade the third, had befieged Guelph 
duke of Bavaria, in the city of Hen/berg, the wom 
finding that the town could not poſſibly hold out lo 
petitioned the emperor that they might depart out of 
with ſo much as each of them could carry. The e 
peror knowing they could not conveyaway many. of the 
effects, granted them their petition ; when the wome 
to his great ſurpriſe, came out of the place with eve 
. one her huſband upon her back. The eniperor v 
' fo moved at the ſight, that he burſt into tears, and atit 
having very much extolled the women for their conj 
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— 
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gal affection, gave tlie men to their wives, and receine 4 
© the duke into his favsoubln . ed 
© The ladies did not a little triumph at this ſtory, a ce. 

© ing us at the ſame time, whether in our conſciences ba 
© believed that the men in any town of Great Britagy m. 
would, upon the ſame offer, and at the fame conjun pri 
© ture, have loaded themſelves with the wives ; or and 
ther, whether they would not have been glad of ſuch i dig 
*. opportunity to. get rid. of them ? To this my very gos ſho 
friend Tom Dapperwit, who took upon him to be ll po 
© mouth of our ſex, replied that they would be very mu ti. 
to blame if they would not do the ſame good office key 
© the women, conlidering that their ſtrength would be ge ber 

. © ter, and their burdens lighter. As we were amuſing oi it ſ 
« ſelves with diſcourſes of this nature in order to paſs aui be 
the ebening, which now begins to grow tedious, ill nex 
© fell into that laudable and primitive diverſion of qu gole 
ſtions and commands. I was no ſooner veſted with i the 
regal authority, but I enjoined all the ladies under pil that 
af my diſpleaſure, to tell the company ingenuouſly, ¶ that 
« caſe they had been in the ſiege above mentioned, ¶ next 
© had the ſame offers made them as the good women Wl we 
© that place, what every one of them would have bro Vo: 
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There were ſeveral merry anſwers made to my queſtion, 
which e tertained us till bed-· time. This filled my mind 
wich ſuch a huddle of ideas, that upon my going to ſleep, 
feli into the following dream. | | | 


, © ] saw a town of this iſland, which hall be nameleſs, 
inveſted on every lide, and the nhabitants of it fo ſtrai- 


tened as to cry for quarter. The general refuſed any o- 
ther terms than thoſe granted to the above mentioned 
town of Heuſbeng, namely, that the married women 
might come out with what they could bring along with 
them. Immediately the city-gates flew open, and a' fe- 
male proceſſion appeared, multitudes of the ſex followiag 
one another in a row, and ſtaggering under their reſpec- 
tive burdens. I took my ſtand upon an eminence in the 
enemies camp, which was appointed for the general ren- 


dezvous of theſe female carriers, being very deſirous to 


look into their ſeveral ladiugs. The firſt of them had a 
huge ſick- upon her ſhoulders, which ſhe {et down with 
great care: upon the opening of it, when I expected to 
have ſeen her huſband ſhot out of it, I found it was fill- 
ed with china- ware. The next appeared in a more de- 
cent figure, carrying a handſome young fellow upon her 
back: I could not torbear commending the young wo- 
man for her conjugal affection, when, to my great ſur- 
priſe, I found that ſhe had left the good man at home, 
and brought away ber gallant. I faw the third, at ſome 
diſtance, with a little withered face peeping over her 
ſhoulder, whem I could not ſuſpect for any but her 
ſpouſe, till upon her ſetting him down I heard her call 
hin dear pug, and found him to be her favourite mon- 
key. A fourth brought a huge, bale of cards along with 
ber: and the fifth a Bolonia lap-dog, for her huſband, 
it ſeems, being a very burly man, ſhe thought it would 
be leſs trouble tor her to bring away little Cupid, The 
next was the wife of a rich uſurer, loaden with a bag of 
gold; ſhe told us that her ſpouſe was very old, and by 
the courſe of nature could not expect to live long; and. 
that to ſhe her tender regards for him, ſhe had ſaved 
that which the poor man loved better than his life. The 
next came towards us with her ſon upon her back, who, 
we were told, was the greateſt rake in the place, but ſo 
Vor. VII. 80 t much 
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© much the mother's.darling, that ſhe left her huſband be. 
bind, with a large family of hopeful Tons and daughter, 
graceleſs youth. 
© IT would be endleſs to mention the ſeveral perſon, 
with their ſeveral loads that appeared to me in this 
© {trange viſion. All the place about me was covered with 
< packs of ribbons, brocades, pay own} and ten thow 
© ſand other materials, fafhcient to have furniſhed a whole 
© ftreeg of toy ſhops. One of the women, having an hill 
© band who was none of the heavieſt, was bringing him of 
upon her ſhoulders, at the fame time that ſhe· carried 
great bundle of Flanifers lace under her arm; but find- 
ing herſelf ſo over- loaden, that ſtie eould not ſave both 
of them, ſhe dropped the good man, and brought away 


the bundle, In fhort, I found but one huſband amony 


© this great mountain of baggage, who was a lirely cobler, 
© that kick'd and ſpurr'd all the while his wife was carry- 
ing him on, and, as it was ſaid, had ſearce paſſed a day 
© in his life without giving her the diſcipline of the ftrap. 

© F canNor conclude my letter, dear SyEc, without 
© telling thee one very odd whim in this my dream. I ſaw, 
< methought, a dozen women employed in bringing of one 
© man; I could not gueſs who it ſhould be, till upon hu 
© nearer approach I diſcovered thy ſhort phiz.. The women 
c all declared that it was for the fake of thy works, and 
not thy perſon, that they brought thee off, and that it 
© was on condition that thou ſhoutd*ft continue the Sper- 
© tator. If thou thinkeft this dream will make a tolerable 
© one, it is at thy ſervice, from, | 


Dear Spec, Thine, fleeping and waking, 


WIII HongvYcont. 


Tur ladies will ſee, by this letter, what T have ofte 
told them, that WII L is one of thoſe old-faſhioned men 
wit and pleaſure of the town, that fhews his parts by ral 


lery on marriage, aud one who has often tried his fortune 


that way without ſacceſs. I cannot however diſmiſs his let 
ter, . obſerving, that the true ſtory on which it i 
built does honour to theſex, and that in order to abuſe then 


S the witer is obliged to have recourſe to dream and m—_ 
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Huc natas adiice ſeptem,, Nö 

Et totidem juvenes, et mox generoſque nuruſque : 
Querite nunc, habeat quam noſtra ſuperbia cas ſam 

181 . Ovid. Met. 1. 6. v. 182. 


Seven are my daughters, of a form divine, | a 
With ſeven fair ſons, an indefective line. 

Go, fools, confder this, and aſt the cauſe, 7 
From which my pride its ſlrong preſumption - 1g J 


"if & dad | by 
ſtrap. Wt © VIE who are ſo well-acquainted with the ſtory of 
0 Socrates, muſt have read how, upon his makin 
IU, a diſcourſe concerning love, he prefſed his point wit 
of one fo much ſucceſs, that all- the batchelors in his audience 
on his i © took a reſolution to marry by wit — — 
women g that all the married men immediately took horſe and 
cs, and palloped home to their wives. I am apt to think your _ 
that i diſcourſes, in which you have drawn ſo many agreeable 
e Sher piftures of marriage, have had a very good effect this 
dlerabe way in England. We are obliged to you at leaſt for 
© having taken off that ſenſeleſs ridicule, which for many 
years the witlings of the town have turned upon their 
© fathers and mothers. For my own part, I was born in 
© wedlock, and I don't care who knows it; for which rea- 
*- fon, among many others, I ſhould look upon myſelf as 
a moſt i ble coxcomb, did I endeavour to main- 
tain that.cuckoldom- was inſepatable from marriage, or 
to make uſe of Hn/band and Wife as terms of reproach. 
Nay, Sir, T will go one ſtep further, and declart to you 
before the whole world, tf-1t I am a married man, and 
* at the ſame time I have ſo much affurance as not to be 
'athamed of what I have done. a | 
* AmoNG the ſeveral pleaſures that accompany this ſtate. 
*of life, and which you have defcribed in your former pa- 


© 2. pers, 


— 
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« pers, there are two you have not taken notice of, an 
© which are ſeldom - caſt into the account by thoſe who 
« write on this ſubjet. You muſt have obſerved, in your 
_ © ſpeculations on human nature, that nothing is more 
# gratifying to the mind of man than power or domink 
on; and this I think myſelf amply poſſeſſed of, as] 
© am the father of a family. I. am perpetually taken uy 
in giving out orders, in preſcribing duties, in bearing 
: party» in adminiſtring juſtice, and in diſtributing re 
« wards and puniſhments. To ſpeak in the language of 
the centurion, / /ay unto one, go; and he gocth + andts 
another, come, and he cometh ; and to my ſervant; di 
« this, and he doeth it. In ſhort, Sir, I look upon my 
family as a patriarchal ſovereignty, in which I am my- 
* ſelf both king and pricſt. All great governments are no- 
« thing elſe but cluſters of theſe little private royalties, 
and therefore I conſider the maſters of families as ſmall 
* deputy-governors preſiding over the ſeveral little parcels 
and diviſions of their ſellou - ſubjects. As I take great 
« pleaſure in the adminiſtration of my government in par 
« ticular, ſo I look upon myſelf not only as a more uſefiul, 
but as a much greater and happier man than any batchs 
lor in Fng/and, of my rank and condition. 855 
„Tut is another accidental advantage in marriage, 
# which has likeways fallen to my ſhare, I mean the hav 
ing a multitude of children. Theſe I cannot but 16 
«. gard as very great bleſſings. When I; ſee my little troop 
before me, I rejoice in the additions which I have made 
© to my ſpecies, to my country, and to my religion, in 
© having produced ſuch a number of reaſonable. creature, 
« citizens, and Chriſtians. I am pleaſed, to ſee myſelf thu 
© perpetuated : and as there is no production comparable 
to that of a human creature, I am more proud of has 
© ing. been the occaſion of ten ſuch glorious productions 
than if I had built an hundred pyramids at my own ex. 
© pence,. or publiſhed as many volumes of the fineſt wi 
© and learning. In what a beautiful light has the holy 
« ſcripture repreſented Abdon, one of the judges of 1/rath 
ho had forty ſons and thirty grandſons, that rode d 
« threeſtore and ten aſs-colts, according to the magnit 
« cence of the Eaſtern countries? How muſt the heat 
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« of the old man rejoice, when he ſaw ſuch a beautiful 
proceſſion of his Own dei endants, ſuch a numerous caval- 
« cade of his an raiſing? For my own part, I can fit in 
my parlour with great content, when I take a review of 
* half a dozen of my little boys mounting upon hobby- 
« horſes, and as many little girls tutoring their babies, each 
© of them endeavouring to excel the reſt, and to do ſome- 
thing that may gain my favour and appfobation. I can»: 
© not queſtion but he who has bleſſed me with fo many 
children, will aſſiſt my endeavours in providing for them. 
There is one thing Lam able to give each of thein, which 
is a virtuous education. I think it is, Sir Fraucis Ba- 
* cou/'s obſervation, that in a numerous family of children, 
the eldeſt is often ſpoiled by the proſpect of an eſtate, and 
© the youngeſt by being the darling of the parent; but 
that ſome one or other ia the middle, who has not per- 
© haps been regarded, has made his way in the world, and. 
* overtopped the reſt. It is my buſinſs to implant ia every, 
* one of my children the fame ſeeds of induſtry, and the 
* ſame honeſt principles. By this means I think I have a 
fair chance, that one or other of tham may grow conſi- 
* derable in ſome or other way of life, whether it be in the 
* army or in the fleet, in trade, or in any of the three 
learned profeſſions ; for you muſt know, Sir, that from 
long experience and obſervation, I am perſunded of what 
© ſeems a paradox to moſt of theſe with hom I converſe, 
* namely, That a man who has many children, and gives 
* them a good education, is more likely to raile a family, 
* than be who his but one, notwithſtanding be leaves him 
his whole eſtate. For this reaſon I cannot forbear amu- 
* ling myſelf with finding out a general, an admiral, or an. 
(alderman of London, a divine, a phylician or a lawyer a- 
* mong my little people who are now perhaps in pefticoats; 
* and when I ſe the motherly airs of my little daughters 
* when' they are playing with their puppets, I cannot” but 
* flatter myſelf that their huſbands and children will be 
happy in the poſſeſſion of ſuch wives and mothers. 
© Ir you are à father, you will not perhaps think this 
letter impertinent: but if you are a ſingle may, you will 
not know the meaning of it, and probably throw it into 
| py, = 36 <. -,"* WD 
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< the fire: whatever you determine of it, you may aſſure 
* yourſelf that it comes from one who is ; 
0 Your moſt humble . ſervant,. 
| 1 4 | and well wiſher, 
PnILOOA uus. 


” 


No 501. Saturday, Offober 4: 
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| Drurume ſed levius # patientia By, A | 
; Quicquid corrigere eſt uefas. Hor. Od. 24-1. 1. v. 19 


i hard: but when we needs mnſ} bear, * 
Enduring patience makes the burden tight. Creech. 


s ſome of the fineſt compoſitions among the ancients 

A are in allegory, I have endeavoured, in ſeveral of my 
papexs, to revive that way of writing, and hope I have not 
been altdgether unſucceſsful in it; for I find thexe is al- 
ways a great demand for thoſe particular papers, and ca- 
not but obſerve that ſeveral authors have endeavoured of 
late to excel in works of this nature. Among theſe, I da 
not know any one who has ſucceeded better than a very 
ingenious gentleman to whom I am obliged for the fal. 
- lowing piece, and who was the author of the viſton in the 
CCCCLXth paper. | 0 


JT OW. are we tortured with the abſence of what we 
covet to poſſcls,. when it appears to be loſt to us: 

what excurſions does the foul make in imagination after 
it! and how does it turn into itſelf again,, more fooliſhly 
fond and dejected, at the diſapointment! Our grief, in- 
ſtead of having recourſe to reaſon, which myght reſtrain 
it, ſearches fo find a further nouriſhment. It calls upon 
memory to relate the ſeveral. paffages and circumſtance 
of ſatisfactions which we formerly enjoyed, the pleaſure 
we purchaſed by thoſe riches that are taken from us; 0 
the-power and fplendor of our departed honoursy or tit 
voice, the words, the looks, the temper, and affections 0 
dur triends that are, deceaſed. It necds muſt happen fron 
hence, that the paſſion ſhoutd often ſwell to ſuch a lit 
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to burſt the heart which contains it, if time did not 
ake theſe cireumſtances leſs ſtrang and lively, ſo that rea - 
on ſhould become a more equal match for tho paſſion, or 
another deſire whieh becomes more preſent did not o- 
r power them with a livelier repreſentation. Theſe are 
,o:ghts which I had, when I fell into a Rind of viſion up- 
on this ſubject, and may therefore ſtand for! a proper in+-- 
oduction to a * of it. N AY K WE 
I FOUND myſel If upon a naked ſhore,. ' company, 
choſe a fflicted countenances witneſſed their — 
zefore us flowed a water deep, ſilent, and called the river 
f Tears, which ifoing from two fountains on an upper 
wound, encompaſſed an iſland” that lay before us. The 
oat which plied in it was old and ſbatteted, having been 
ometimes overſet by the impatience and haſte of ſingle 
aſſengers to arrive at the other ſide. This immediately 
as brought th us by Miifortune who ſtoers it, and we 
rere all preparing to take our places, when Here appears 
| a woman of a mild and compoſed beha uiaur, who be 
gan to deter us ſrom it, by repreſenting the dangers which 
ould attend our voyage. Hereupo ſome who knew ber 
or Patience, and ſome of thoſe too who till then cried 
he loudeſt, were perſuaded by her and returned back. The 
eſt of us went in, and ſhe (whoſe good · nature would not 
ſaffer her to forſake perſons in trouble) defred leave to 
accompany us, that ſhe might at leait adminiſter. fome- 
all comfort or | advice while we ſailed. We were no 
Hoher embarked' but the boat was: puſfied off, the ſheer 
was ſpread ; and. being filled with Sg, Which are the 
winds of that-country,. we made a paſſage tothe farther 
bank, through ſeveral difficulties: of which the moſt of us 
emed utterly: regardleſs. - PTLEEE SLE ANN 
War we landed, we perceived theifland ti be ftrange, 
ly overcaſt with fogs, which no brightneß could pierce;. 
fo that a kind of gloomy horror-fat always brooding aver 
it. This had ſomething in it very — to ealy tem» 
pers, inſomuch that: ſome others, whom Fatience had by 
this tune gained over, left us here, and privily conveyed 
themſelves round the verge of the iſland to find a ford by. 
hich ſhe told them they might eſcape. - W 
For my part, I ſtill went along with thoſe who were 
for f iercing into the c entre of the place: 2 
| ves 
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ſelves to others whom we found upon the fame; journey 
we marched ſolemnly, as at a funeral, through borderiz 
| hedges of roſemary, and through a grove of yew-tred 
which love to overſhadow tombs, and flowiſh in church 
yards. Here we heard on every fide the wailings and cor 
plaints of ſeveral of the inhabitants, who had caſt then 
ſelves diſconſolately at the feet of trees: and as we chay 
ced to approach any of theſe wemight perceive thetii wiring 
ing their hands, heating their breaſts, tearing their hair, c 
after ſome other manner viſibly. agitated with vexation, 
Our ſorrows. were heightened by the influence, of what u emin 
heard and ſaw, and one of our number was wrought up tg 
ſuch a pitch of wildneſs, as to talk of hanging himſelt ups 
on a bough which ſhot temptingly acroſs ath we tis 
velled in ; but he was reſtrained from it by the Kind eu- 
deavours of our above mentioned companion. 
Wi had now gotten into the moſt .duſky ſilent part « 
the iſland, and by the redoubled ſounds of ſigbs, hid to t 
made a/ doleful- whiſtling in the! branches, the thickneſs then: 
air which occafioned faintiſh reſpiration, and the violent forlo 
throbbings of heart which mote and more affected us, and 
found that we approached the Grotto of Grief, It vu and 
a wide, hollow, and melancholy cave, ſunk deep in a dat cced 
and watered by rivulets that had a colour between red au ſervi. 
black. Theie crept flow and half congealed amongęt ity 
windings, and mixed their heavy murmurs with the echo 
of groans, that. rolled through all the paſſages. Iu the moi o 
retired part of it fat the dolefl-being herſeſt ; the path to 
her was ſtrowed with goads, fangs and thorns; and be 
throne on which ſhe fat was broken into a rock, with rag. 
ged pieces pointing upwards for her to lean upon. A bea 
miſt hung above her; her head oppreſſed with it recline 
upon her arm: thus did ſhe. reign over ber difſcpnlvlzte 
ſubjects, full. of herſelf to ſtupidity, in eternal penfiverch 
and the profoundeſt:hilence.. On one lide of her ſtood Le 
jection juſt dropping into a ſwoon, and Faleueſi waſting 
to a ſkeleton, on the other ſide were Care inwardly tor- 
mented with imaginations, and Auguiſh ſuffering outward 
Troubles ta ſack the blood from her heart in the ſhape of 
Vultures, The Whole vault had a genvive 'Gifamalnels in 
it, which a tew ſcattered lamps, whole bluiſh flames + 
roſe and ſunk in their urns, diſcovered to our eyes with 
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WS. cc. Some of us fell down, overcome and ſpent with 
what they ſuffered in the way, and were given oper to 
hoſe — that ſtood on either hand of the preſence 
others, galled and mortifled with pain, recovered the en- 
rance, where. Patience, whom we bad left behind, _ 
ill — to receive us. 

W1TH ber (whoſe company v was m e imord 
wateful to us by the want we had found of her) we wind- 
| round the grotto, and aſtended at the back of it out 
of the mournful date in whoſe bottom it lay. On this 
2minence we halted, by her advice, to pant for breath; 


* 
TE 
U 


Y- fred 
*hburg 
d cor 
L , 
> Chats 
wiring 
ir, a 
vation, 


gat ve 


up uf end lift ing our eyes, which till then were fixed dow n- 
elt u vards, felt a fallen fort of ſatisfaction, in obſerving thro- 
ve ti tbe ſhades what numbers had entered the iſland. This 
ind en. catisfaction, which appears to have ill- nature in it, was 


excuſable, becauſe it happened at a time when we were too 
much taken up with our own concern, to have reſpect 
to that of others; and therefore we did not conſider 
nels d ¶ them as ſuffering, but ourſelves as not ſuſlering in the moſt 
violent forlorn eſtate. It had alſo the ground- work of — 
us, ue and compaſſion in it, though the mind was then too dar 

It wa and too deeply engaged to perceive it; but, as we pro- 
2 dale ceeded onwards, it began to diſcover itſelf, and from o b- 
ed and ſerving that others were unhappy, we came to queſtion 


gt iu one another, when it was that we met, and what were 
e echo the [1d occaſions that brought us together. Then we heard 


Da It « 
which 


e molt Wour ſtories, we * them, we mutually gave and 
"ath t received pity, nd io * degrees became tolerable coin- 
nd her pany. 40 

rag. A CONSIDERABLE part of the troubleſome road was 


beavy thus deceived; at length the openings among ..the trees 
clne{Merew larger, the air ſeemed thinner, it lay with leſs op- 
fol:te Wpreſſion upon us, and we could now and then diſcern 
ivereh {tracks in it of a lighter greyneſs, like the breakings of day, 
d Ze Wſhort in duration, much enlivening, aud. called in that 


aſting country glenmi of amuſement. Within a ſhort time 2 
y tor- ¶ eleains began to appear more frequent, and then, bri 

tward ud of a longer continuance ; the fighs that bitherto Ned 
ape of {the air with ſo much dolefulnels, altered to the found of 


common breezes, and in general the horrors of the iſland 
were abated. © 

WHEN we had arrived at laſt at the ford by which we 

| were 


— 
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were to paſs out, we met with thoſe faſhionable mou 
who had been ferry d over along with us; and who bein 
unwilling to- go as far as we, had coaſted by the ſhore 
find the place, here they waited our coming; that 
ſhe wing themſelves to the world only at the time ve 
we did, they might ſeem alſo to · have been among f 
troubles of the grotto. Here the waters that rolled a 
che other fide ſo deep and ſilent; were much dried up an 
it was an eaſier matter for us to wade ov rr. 
Tux river being eroſſed, we were reccived upon t 

further bank by aur friends and acquaintance, whom C 
fert had brought out to congratulate our appearance a 
the world a pt Some of theſe blamed us for ſtaying i 
Jong away them, others adviſed us againſt all temp 
tations. at-poing back again; every one was cautious nc 
to renew our trouble, by aſleing any particvlars of the 
Journey; and all concluded, — a caſe of ſo much ms 
lancholy and affliction, we could not have made choice a 
a fitter companion than Patience. Here Patience, appei 
ing ſerena at her praiſes, delivered us over to Comfort 
Comfort. ſmiled at his receiving the charge; immediately 
the ſky purpled on that ade to which he e 2 
acer: org a eee in _ mes: „Ln 


Ne goa. Monday, on 6. _ 


 Mehius, pefus, profil edit, nil vident wif quo od kae 
Ter. Heaut. 44. 4 ſc. 1. 


| | Bak or weſt profitable or . they fe 
” nothing mri they MH. | 


HEN men read, they tate the matter with whid 
4 they are entertained, according as their-own re 
AM tudes and inclinations. have prepared them, and 

make their rebecken accorditigty. Some peruſing . 

man writers, would find in them, whatever whe fubye « 
the diſcourſes were, parts which implied ied the ' grandeur 
of that people in their warfare or their politics." As fir 

my part wr a6 an a mere SPECTATOR, I drew this mor 


N ine 
Fd 
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ng concluſions of their eminence in what I think great, 
> wit, in having ages rr from the reading 
comedy of Terence. play was the Se fetor mentor. 
is from the beginning to the end a perſect picture of 
man life, bat I did not obhſerve in the whole one paſs 
ge that could raiſe a laugh. How well diſpoſed muſt 
hat people be, who cbuld be entertained with fatis- 
tion by ſo ſober and polite mirth ? In the firſt ſcene of 
e comedy, when” one of the old men accuſes' the other 
impertinence for interpoſing in his affairs, he anſwers, 

am a man, and cannot - help feeling | any' farrow that 

v arrive at man. It is faid; this ſentence was received 

ith an univerſal applauſe. - There cannot be a greater 

roument of the general good underſtanding of a | people, 

an à ſudden conſent to give their approbation 

iment which has no emotion in it If it were fpoken with 

ever ſo great (kill in the actor, the manner of uttering 

hat ſentence could have _—_— it which could ſtrike 

ny but people of the greateſt humanity, nay, people e- 

egant and ſxilful in obſervations upon it. It is poſſible 

> might have laid his hand on (his breaſt, and, with x 
vinning inſinuation in his countenance, expreſſed to his 
eighbour that he was a man who made his caſe his own; 
yet I'll engage a player in Covent-garden might hit fact 
n attitude a thoufand times before he would have been 
egarded: 1 have heard that a miniſter of ſtate in the 
eign of queen Elizabeth had all manner of books and 
ballads br to him, of what- kind foever, and took 
great notice how much they took. with the people; up- 
pn which he would, and certainly might, very well judge 
pf their preſent diſpoſitions. and the moſt proper way of 
pplying them according to his own purpoſes, What paſ- 
on the ſtape; and the reception it meets with from the 
udience, is a very uſeful inſtruction of this kind. Ac- 
ording to what you may obſerve there on our ftage, you 
e them often moved fo direftly againſt all common ſenſe 
nd homanity, that you would be apt to pronounce us a 
ation of ſavages. It cannot be called a miſtake of what 
s pleaſant, but the very contrary to it is what moſt af 
uredly takes with them. The other night an old wo- 
an, carried off with a pain in her fide, with all the dif 
ortions and anguiſh of countenance which is natural to 
: One 
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one in that condition, was laughed and clapped off thy 
ſtage. Tereuce's comedy, which I am ſpeaking of, is in 
deed written as if he hoped to pleaſe none but ſuch as ha 
as good a taſte as himſelf. I could not but reflect upgy * 
the natural deſcription of the innocent young woman ma 
by the fervant to his maſter. Wben 1 came to h 
<« [houſe, (ſaid he) an old woman opened the door, and 
« I tollowed her in, becauſe I could by entering upo 
cc them unawares better obſerve what was your miltreſ 
<« ordinary manner of ſpending her time, the only way d 
«-Judging any one's . inclinations . and genius. 1. found 
© her at her needle in a ſort! of ſecond mourning, wid. the 
« ſhe: wore for an aunt ſhe had lately loft. She had no- 
thing on but what ſhewed ſhe dreſſed only for herſd, 
« Her hair hung negligently about her ſhoulders: She dau 
had none of the arts with which others uſe to {et them: 
c ſelves off, but had that , negligence of perſon which ent 
remarkable in thoſe who are careful of their minds. 


Then ſhe had a maid who was at work near her, that 1 
« was a perfect ſlattern, becauſe her miſtreſs was carelek; voth 
« uhich I take to be another argument of your ſecurity Md © 
in her; for the -go-betweens of women of intrigue auI 
«rewarded too well to be dirty. When you were m8. ter 
« med, and I told her you deſired to ſee her, ſhe threy hat 
c down her work for joy, covered her face, and de For t 
cc cently hid her tears.” He muſt be a very good ruſtic: 
actor, and draw, attention rather from his own charac . 
tor than the words of the author; that could gain it m 
mong us for this ſpeech, though fo full of nature and goo ©. 
Nennen acte 
Tux intolerable folly and confidence of players put- akin; 
ting in words of their own, does in a great meaſure feiert 
the abſurd taſte of the audience. But however that is, - 
is ordinary for a cluſter of coxcambs to take up the houl t loy 
to themſelves, and equally inſult both the actors and teak 
company. Theſe ſavages, who want all manner of regard” ©? 
and deference to the reſt of mankind, come only to {hev hat fi 
themſelves to us, without any other ' purpoſe than to «FS. 
us know they deſpiſe us. „ og bi 
Tun groſs of an audience is compoſed of two forts d ce 
people, thoſe who know no pleaſure but of the boch t 
and thoſe who improve or command corporeal pleaſure 7 
. g ' ( 


Vo; 


1 . * *% 


4 


dy the addition of fine ſentiments of the + fe ** 
ent the intelligent part of tbe company are wholly ſub- 


dued by the inſurrections of thoſe who know no ſatis- 
en but what they have in common with all other a- 
"7 Tu is is the reaſon that when a ſcene tending. to pro- 
„ an ation is ated, you ſee the whole pit in ſuch a chuckle,- 
Ft) and old letchers, with mouths open, ſtare at the looſe 
way 1 geſticulations on the ſtage with ſhameful earneſtneſs: when 


the juſteſt pictures of human life in its calm dignity, and 


aue e mere narration, as conducingonly to ſomewhat much 
** better which is to come after. I have ſeen the whole 


have trembled for the boxes, and feared the entertain- 
ment would end in- the repreſentation of the rape of the 


Sabines. 


"WH | vovur.p not be underſtood in this talk to argue, that 
elol nothing is tolerable on the ſtage but what has an immedi- 
curit ate tendency to the promotion of virtue. On the con- 


trary, I can allow, provided there is nothing againſt the 
intereſts of virtue, and is not offenſive to good-manners, 
bat things of an indifferent nature may be repreſented. 


2 For this reaſon 1 have no exceptions to the well drawn 
00d ruſticitics on the Conntry wake ; and there is. ſomethi | L 
— ſo miraculouſly pleaſant in Dogget's acting the 5 


triumph and comic ſorrow of Hob in different circumſtan - 
es, that I ſhall not be able to ſtay away whenever it 
s ated. All that vexes me is, that the gallantry of 
aking the cudgels for Glouceſterſhire, with the pride oi 
eart in tucking himſelf up, and taking aim at his adyer- 
ary, as well as the other's proteſtation, -in the humanity 
f low romance, that he could not promiſe the fquire to 


— ove; then flouriſh and begin: I ſay, what vexes me is, 
> thee hat ſuch excellent touches as theſe, as well as the fquire's 
to la eing out of all patience at Hob's ſucceſs, and ventur - 


44 ng bimſelf in the croud, are circumſtances hardly taken 
notice of, and the height of the jeſt is only in the very 


: _ point that heads are broken. I am confident, were there 
cali ne written wherein Pinkethman ſhould, break his leg 
reſtling with Ba/leck, and Dicky come in to ſet it, 

Vol. VII. K * with; 
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hauſe at ſome times in ſo proper · a diſpoſition, that indeed 


reak Hob's bead, but he would, if he could, do it in 


1 
Fd 
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e one word ſ: id bot what ſhould be eee ce 
the exacteſt rules of * in making the extenſion, al 
binding up of the 1 whole houſe ſhould be in a ton ar 
of applauſe at the diſſembled anguiſh of the patient, M to 
help given by him who threw him down, and the hang CO 
addreſs and arch looks of the ſurgeon. To enumerate tn T 
entrance of ghoſts, the embattling of armies, the noiſe i 
heroes in love, with a thouſand other enormities, wou de 
be to i anforeſs the ds of this paper, for which 1 ku 
fon it is poſſible they may have hereafter diſtin diſcou- “ ba 
ſes ; not forgetting any of the audience who ſhall ſet upfu WM th 
actors, and interrupt the play on the ſtage : and play i 
_ Who ſhall prefer — applauſe 45 fools to that of the rer pl 


Soukblo part of the- -compatiy. ot | — 
f | 3 1 4 * | © tle 

| A n 0 
2506 Tui, Od 7). „ 
Nn C an 

Del imme debinc ex animo 3 3 fel 


Ter. Eun. 24. 2 2. i. , 1. 
. Fron beng eferuar 1 blot ont of my N all no 
mor W | ; 
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2 have oſten ee with great vehemence ll. ſer 
and indignatioh the miſbehaviour of people ail: 
church: hut I am at preſent to talk to you or that ſub-· . 
I ject, and ᷑omplain to you of one, whom at the ſame {ec 
© time I know not what to accuſe of, except it be lool. 
* wy too well there, and diverting che eyes of the cot · . 
tion to that one object. However, I have this ti.! 

© ſay, that ſhe might have ſtaid at her own pariſh, * be 
© not come to perplex thoſe who are otherwiſe 1 intent up 
CE * on their duty. © | 
„LAST Sunday Wr lt night 1 went to à chud . a 

© not far from 'London- Bridge ; but I wih I had been coil Al 
© tented to go to my own parith, I am fure jt had bei, ©* 
. © betterfor me: 1 ſay, I went, = "Tha hae and pot 
lpit. LI 4c 
ee ” nod « 


commodated with u ſeat, before there entered into the 
ille a young lady in the very bloom of youth and beauty, 


form was ſuch, that it engaged the eyes of the whole 

congregation in an inſtant, and mine among the reſt- 
Though we were all thus fixed upon her, .ſhe was not 
in the leaſt out of countenance, or under the leaſt diſor- 
der, though unattended by any one, and not ſeeming to- 
+ know particularly where to place-berſelf, However, ſhe 
© had not in the leaſt a confident aſpect, but moved on with 
« the-moſt gracefyl modeſty, every one making way till 
{ ſhe came to a ſeat juſt over-againſt that in which I Was 
placed. The deputy of the ward {at in that pew, and 


* tho' ſhe did not appear the leaſt 2 the gen · 

© tleman, . was let in, with a confuſion that ſpoke much 

* admiration at the novelty of the thing. The ſervice im- 
 , WH mediately began, and ſhe compoſed Af for it with 
an air of ſo much goodneſs and ſweetneſe, that the con- 
i feſſion which ſhe uttered ſa as to be heard where I fat, 


* hon for. The truth is, her beauty bad ſomething ſo in- 
© nocent, and yet fo ſublime, that we all gazed upon her: 


© of the beſt Italian painters, have any thing like the fi- 
* rit which appeared in her countenance, at the different 


DIE * ſentiments expreſſed in the ſeveral parts of divine fer-- 
ple af. vice: that gratitude and joy at a thankſgiving, that low W- 
© lines and forrow at the prayers for the ſick and diſtreſ- 


e lam bed, chat triumph at the paſſages which gave inftancesof 
e look. the divine mercy, which appeared relpettively in ber af 
de con- ſpect, will be in. my memory tomy laſt hour. I proteſt to 
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© ſhe ſtaod oppoſite to him, and at a glance into the feat, 


appeared an act of humiliation more than ſlie had occa— 


and dreſſed in the moſt elegant manner imaginable, Her 


© like a phantom. None of the pictures which we beheld 


this u vou, Sir, the ſuſpended the Yevotion of every one around 


u, 15, ber: and the caſe ſhe did ry ag with, ſoon dif-- 
heſitation im approving - 


{ perſed, the churliſh diſlike and 
chud attention and entertainment in obſerving her behaviour. 


ad bei dice of no object about her, but bad an art of ſeeming 


ind got * aukwardly lattentive, whatever elſe her eyes were acci- 


* dentally thrown upon. One thing indeed was particular, 


nodate e dhe ſtood the whole ſervice, and never kneeled or fat; 


+ „ = 94> 


© All the while that we were, gazing at her, ſhe took no- 


— 


muſic, and fo touched with it, that ſhe kept time, not 


c full of pity. When ſhe had now made it viſible to the 
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© ] do not queſtion but that was to ſhew herſelf with the 


greater advantages, and ſet forth to better grace her hand * 
and arms lifted up with che moſt ardent devotion, - and te 
her boſom, the faireſt that was ever ſeen, bare to obſer. 1 
© vation ; while ſhe, you muſt think, knew nothing of the ber 

© concern ſhe gave others, any other than as an example .;.. 


of devotion, that threw heſelf out, without regard tq foll 
* drels or garment, all contrition, and looſe of all world 
© Iy regards, in extacy of devotion. Well, now the or Wi her 
gan was to play a voluntary, and ſhe was ſo ſxcilſul in WM che 


only with ſome motion of her head, but alſo with a dif : 
« ferent heir in her -countenance. When the muſic wa \ he 
4 ſtrong and bold, ſhe looked exalted, but ſerious; when 2 
«lively and airy, ſhe was ſmiling and gracious : when the WW, 3777 
© notes were more ſoft and languiſhing, ſhe was kind and . Cd 


. © whole congregation, by her motion and ear, that ſhe WM. the 


could dance, and ſhe wanted now only to inform u, 
that ſhe could ſing too, when the pſalm was given out, Wk gf 


ber voice was diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt, or rather ſk 1. 


dy would not loſe her part in that neither; for ſhe fixed 


© the gold pen, her readineſs in writing, and her judgment 


aby this long and particular account, I mean to appeal 


4 herſelf ſuch violent airs, to the diſturbance of an inno- 


2 


« people did not exert their own in order to hear her. Ne. her 
# ver was any heard fo fweet and fo ſtrong. The orgs- ing 
© nit obſerved it, and he thought fit to play to her only, has 


© and” ſhe ſwelled every note, when ſhe found <ſhe hal i. of 
« thrown us all out, and had the laſt verſe to herſelf in . mon 
* fach a mannner as the whole congregation was intent up- WW. apa 
on her, in the ſame manner as we fee in the cathed- = 


« rals they are on the perſon who ſings alone the anthem, 
© Well, it came at laſt to the ſermon, and our young la- 


© her eye upon the preacher, and as he ſaid any thing ſhe 
c approyed, with one of Charles Mather's fine tables ſhe 
© ſet down the ſentence, at once- ſhewing her fine hand; 


< in chaling what to writ. To fam up what I intend 


© to you whether it is reaſonable that ſuch a creature 4 
© this ſhall come from a janty part of the town, and give 


«© cent and inoffenſive congregation, with her ſublimities 
The fact, I aſſure you, was as I have related; _ 
| | | g 
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had like to have forgot another very, conſiderable parti- 


hand cular. As ſoon as church was done, ſhe immediately 
ai gepped out of her pew, and fell into the fineſt pitty- pat 
obſer. air, forſooth, wonderfully out of countenance, toſſing 
of the ber bead up and down, as ſhe ſwam along the body of 
ample WS the church. I, with ſeveral others of the inhabitants. 
rd t followed her out, and ſaw ber hold up her fan to an hack- 
= ney-coach at a diſtance, who immediately came up to 
or 


her, and ſhe whipped into it with great nimbleneß, pulled 
the door with 4 4 mien, as if ſhe, had been uſed 
to a better glaſs. She .faid aloud, Ton kyow where. to 
22, and drove off, By this time the beſt of the cohgre- 
zation was at the church door, and I could hear ſome 
Gy, A very-fine lady; others, I' warrant ye, ſhe n 


n the BD better than ſhe ſhouli be; and one very wiſe old lady 
d and Wi: ſaid, She ought to have been taken: up. Mr Sprera- 
to the BY ron, I think this matter lies wholly before you; for 
at ſhe the offence does not come under any law, though it -is 
mn , apparent this creature came among us only to give her- 
1 out, Bl ſelf airs, and enjoy her full ſwing in being admircd. . I 
rather WW {cre you would print this, that ſhe may be confined to. 
Ne- her own pariſh; for I can aſſure you there is no attend- 
orge; WF ing any thing elſe in a place where the is a novelty. She 
only, has been calked of among us ever ſince under the name 


of the Phantom's Bet I would adviſe her to come na 
elf n more; for there is fo ſtrong a party made by the women 
at uf: againſt her, that ſhe mull expect they will not be ex 
celled a ſecond time in ſo outrageous a manner, without 
them. deing her fome inſult. Young women, who aſſume af- | 
ing themſelves to view in. 

t 


Ng 7 ter this rate, and affect expoſing | 
; — congregations at t' other end of the town, are not ſo miſ- 
ng chievous, becauſe they are rivalled by more of the ſame 


es ſhe ambition; who will not let the. reſt of the company be 
particular: but in the name of the whole congregation 
men where I was; I deſire, you to keep theſe agfteeable diſtur- 
1 bances out of the city, where ſobriety of manners is ſtill 
ppe preſerved, and all glaring and oſtentatious behaviour, e- 


* 8 ven in things laudable, diſcountenanced. I wiſh you may 
45 never ſee the Phantom, and am, | YR 
nities. . SIR, I DESTA 
— \ _ , Your moſi humble ſerrant, 
1* 775 | V +» -  Ra:Pu WonpEm 


4 5 
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Lepus trite et, en pu paemtum 2 NN 
I x * a er 3» ſe. r:; 


= 


You are a hare, yourſelf, and want daimies forſouth. 


U ' 4 ; 
| FF is a great convenience to thaſe who want wit to 
furniſh out a  converlation,. that there is Smething 
or other in all companies where. it Is wanted; fiabſtituted 
in its ſtead, which, according to their taſte, does the bi- 
linefs as well: Of this nature is the agreeable paſtime in 
country-halls of croſs. purpoſes, queſtions and commands, 
and the like. A little ſuperior to theſe are thoſe who can 
play at crambo, or cap verſes. Then above them are ſuch 
as can make verſes, that is rhyme; and among tho 
who have the Latin tongue, ſuch as uſe to make what they 
call golden verſes, Commend me alſo to thoſe. Who hare 
t brains enough for any of theſe exerciſes, and yet do 
not give up their pretenſions to mirth. Theſe can flap 
you on the back unawares, laugh loud, aſk you how you 
o with a twang on your ſhoulders, fay you are dull to- 
day, and. laugh a voluntary to put you in humour; not 
to mention the laborious way among the 1nmor pocts, ot 
making things come into ſueh and-luch a ſhape, as that 
of an egg, an hand, an ax, or-any thing that nobody 
bad ever thought on before for that purpoſe, or which 
would have coſt a great deal of. pains. to accompliſh it i 
they did. But alt thefe methods, though they are mecha 
nical, and may be arrived at with the ſmalleſt capacity, 
do not ſerve an honeſt gentleman who wants wit for his o 
dinary occaſions ; therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
the poor in imagination ſhould have ſomething which may 
de ferviceable to them at: all hours upon all common oe- 
eurrences, That which we call punning is therefore great: 
ly affected by men of ſinall intellects. Theſe men nee 
not be concerned with you for the whole ſentence; but! 
they can ſay a quaint thing, or bring in a word which ſound 
Hke any one word you have ſpoken to them, they can un 
the diſcourſe, or diſtra&,you,Jo that you cannot go on, 1 
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conſequence if they cannot be as witty as you are, 
S hinder your being any wittier than they are. Thus I 
ou talk of a candle, be can deal with you, and if you aſl 
o help you to ſGmechread, a pubſter ſhould think him ſelf 
ery #/{-bred if he did not: and if he is. not as wel-bred _ - 
zot underſtand that laft fancy, you muſt recolſedt that bread 
s made of grain; and ſo they go on for ever, without pol 
Ability of being ex bauſteec . W 4d 
- THERE are another kind of people of finalt-faculties, whe. 
apply want of wit with want of breeding : and becauſe 
omen are both by-vature and education more offended at - 


he by any thing which is immodeſt than we men are, theſe are e 
me außer harping upon things they. ought not to allude to, and 
nana, zeal mightily in double meanings. Every one's own obſer- . 


10 C2 2tion will ſuggeſt inſtances enough · of this kind, without my 
re ſoch i mentioning any; for your double meaners are diſperſed up 
tho and down thro” all parts of town or city where there are 
t they any to offend, in order to fet off themſelves. Theſe men are 
have mighty loud laughers, and held very pretty gehtlemen with 
ret do the fillier and unbred part of womenkind.* But above all al- 
ready mentioned, or apy. who, ever were, or ever can be in. 
the world, the happieſt: and ſureſt to be-pleafant, are aſort 
of people whem we have not indeed lately beard much of; 
and thoſe are your Biters. . | OTE hes AI 
A Biter is one who tells you a thing, you have no rea · 
ſon to diſbelieve in itfe}f, and pe haps has gen you, be- 
fore he bit you, no reaſon to diſbelieve it for his ſaying it:; 
and if you give him credit, laughs in your face, and tri- 
umphs that he has deceived you. In a word, a Ziter is one 
who thinks you a fool, becauſe you do not think bim a 
knave. , This deſcription of him one may iuſiſt upon to be 
a juſt one; for what elſe but @ degree. of knavery is it, to 


point of wit, or interrſt, oz any thing elſe } 
Tuis way of wit. is called Biting, by a metarhor 
ken from beaſts of prey, whieh devour barmleſ and unarm- 
ed animals, and look upon them as their food where-ever 
they meet, them. The ſha pers about town very inpeniouſe, 
ly under ſtood themſelves to be to the undefigning part af 
mankind what foxes are to limbs, and therefore uſed the 
word Bitiyg to expreſs any exploit wherein they -had/over- 
EE mea 
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deſcend upon deceit for What you gain of another, be it in k 
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reach'd any innocent and inadvertant man of his 'purk, 
Theſe raſcals of late years have been the gallauts of the 
town, and carried it with a faſhionable haughty air tu 
the diſcouragement-of modeſty, and all honeſt arts, Sha; 
low fops, who are governeq by the eye, and admire every 
thing that ſtruts in vogue, took up from the ſharpers the 
phraſe of Biting, and uſed it upon all occaſions, either to 
diſfown any nonſenſical ſtuff they ſhould talk themſelve, 
or evade the force of what was reaſonably {aid by others, 
Thus, when one of theſe cunning creatures was entered in 
to a debate with you, whether it was practicable in the 
t ſta te of affairs to accompliſh ſuch a propoſition, and 
you thought he had let fall what deſtroyed his fide of the 
queſtion as ſoon as you looked with an earneſtneſs ready 
to lay hold of it, he immediately cry'd, Bite, and. you 
were immediately to ac: nowledge all that part was in jet, 
They carry this to all the extravagance imaginable, and i 
one of tbeſe witlings knows any particulars which may give 
authority to what he ſays, he is ſtill the more mgenious if 
he impoſes upon your credulity. I remember a-remarkable 
' inſtance of this Find. There came up a ſhrewd young fel 
low to a plain young man, bis countryman, and taking hm 
alide with a grave concerned countenance, goes on at this 
ratte: I ſee you here, and have you heard nothing out df 
Tork/hire *——- You look fo ſurpriſed yu could not have 
heard of it — and yet the particulars are ſuch that it cau- 
not be falſe: I am ſorry I am got into it fo far that I noy 
muſt tell you; but I know not but it may be for your ſer- 
vice to know——on Treſday laſt, juſt after dinner you 
know his manner is to ſinoke, opening his box, your fa- 
ther fell down dead of an apoplexy. The youth ſhew ed the 
_ filial forrow which he ought—Upon which the witty man 
_ cried, Bite, there wal nothing in all this. —--- ** 
Io put an end to this ſilly, pernicious, frivolous way at 
once, I will give the reader one late inſtance of a 4% 
which no biter for the future will ever be able to equal, 
tho” I heartily wiſh him the ſame-occalion.. It is. a fu- 
. perſtition with ſome ſurgeons who beg the bodies of con- 
- .demned malefaftors, to go to the gol, and bargain” for 
the carcaſe with the criminal himſelf. A good honelt 
tellow did fo laſt ſeſſions, and was admitted to the con- 
demned men on the morning wherein they died. The. 
TEAS. h . | ſurgecn 
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purs geen communicated his buſineſs, and fell into diſcourſe 
Sch « little fellow, who refuled twelve ſhillings, and in- 
air ty ted upon fifteen for his body. The fellow, who killed 
Sbal, be officer of Newgate, very forwardly, and like a man 
dog ho was willing to deal, told him, Look you, Mr So IS 
e e little dry fellow, who has been balf-ſtgrved all his 
ther ty ie, and is now half dead with fear, cannot anfwer your | 
1ely purpoſe. I have ever lived highly and freely, my veins are 
* 11, I have not pined in impriſonment; 72 ſee my creſt 
ed in yells to your knife, and after Jaci- Catch has done, upon 
in the ny honour 2 tind me as ſound ag e er a bullock in any 
, and f the markets. Come, for twenty fhillings I am your man 


* rogue took the money, and as ſoon as he had it in his 
in jelt | * fo . MAY Fa L 


Ne 505. Thurſday, Oftober 9. 2 


and if 
V Non habeo denique nauci-Marſum augerem. 


rkable Non vicanos aruſpices, non de circo aſiroleg os, 

ng fel Nen Iſacos conjefores, non interpretes ſomuium: 

ng hm Non enim ſunt ii, aut ſcientia, aut arte divini, 

at 'thi Sed ſuperſlitioſi vates, impudenteſque hariolj, 

6d «of Aut inertes, aut inſani, aut quibus egeſins tmperat : © 

| hive BY 227 ii gureſtas cauſa fictas ſuſeitant ſeptentias, ) 
dan. Oo ft ſemitam non ſapiunt, alteri monſlrant viam, 


nor! 2:45 droitias pollicentur, ab iis drachmam petunt : -.. 
1. le. De dvitiis deducant drachmam, reddant cetera. © 
nn dw ; rs ke | Ennius. 


ur fi- 2 Ra 5360 * 

be — Augurs, and ſoothſayers, aſtrologerr, 

a Diviners, and N. of dream, 
ö nber conſult, and heartily deſpiſe : oY 
Vain their pretence to more than m fell + 
Fer gain iniaginary ſchemes they draw 5 


* 9 
3 , * 


ay at 


| bit 5 
| Wand'rers themſelves, they guide another's fleps * = 
Te , Aud for poor ſixpence promiſe countleſs W hh | 

"fant Let them, if they expect to be heliev d, 
E Deduct the ſiæpence, and beſtow the reſt. . on 
85 Hogs who have maintained that meg would be more 


The: 


milerable than beaſts, were their hopes confined to 
geen | 3 | 


4 this. 
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this life only, among other conſiderations take notice tha [7 
the latter are only aſſſicted with the anguiſh. of the preſay 
evil, whereas the former are very often pained by the ry 
flection on what is paſſed, and the fear of what is tocom 
This fear of any future difficulties or misfortunes is ſo n 

_ tural to the mind, that were a man's ſorrows and dilquie. 

' tudes ſummed up at the end of his life, it would general: 

ly be found that he had ſuffered more from the apprehey, 
ſſon of ſuchevils as never happened to him, than from thol 
evils Which had really befallen him. To this we may adi, 
that among thoſe evils whith befal us, there are many that 
have been more painful to us in the profpeR than by then 
actual preffire., yu 
Tais natural impatience to look into ſuturity, and ts 
know what accidents may happen to us hereafter, has give 
birth to many ridiculous arts and inventions, Some ſound 
the preſcience on the lines of a man's hand, others en thy 
features of his face; ſome on the fignatures which natum 
bas impreſſed. on his body, and others. on bis own band 
writing; ſome read men's fortunes in the ſtars, as othen 
have ſearched after them in the intrails of beaſts, or the 
flights of birds. Men of the beſt ſenſe have been -tourhed 
more or leſs with theſe groundleſs horrors and preſages d 
\ Futurity, upon ſurveying the molt indifferent works of n. 
ture. Can any thing be more furprifing than to conſider 
| Cicero, who made the greateſt figure at the bir, and in the 
| — the Koman 8 and, at 0p — time 
- outſhined all the philoſophers of antiquity in his library and 
in . Natel in the college of au- 
gurs, and obſerving with a religious attention, after what 
manner the chickens pecked the ſeveral. grains of com 
which were thrown to them: DE WSDOT 
| | NoTtwiTHasSTANDING theſe follies are pretty well won 
deut of the minds of the wiſe and learned in the preſent 
= age, multitudes of weak and ignorant perſons are ſtill ſlave 
to them. There are numberlck arts of prediction among 
the , which are too trifling to enumerate ;'and iph- 
nite obſervations, of days, numbers, voices, and figures, 
which are regarded by them as portents and prodigies. In 
ſhort, every thing prophęſies to the. ſuperſtitious man; 
there is ſcarce a ſtraw or a ruſty piece of iron that lies in 
his way, by accident. r io © 


F - 


habitation of ſome 
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[7 is not to be conceived do many wizards, gipſies, 
nd cunning men arediſperſe all the countries and 
arket-towns of Great Aritain, not to mention the for- 
ane-tellers and aſtrologers, who live very comfortably up- 


on the curioſity of ſeveral well-diſpoſed per ſons in the ei- I 


ies of London and Weſtminſter. 
Anon the many pretended arts of divination, there 


none which 1s univerſally amuſes as that by dreams. I 
ave indeed obſerved in'# late fpeculation, that there have 
deen ſometimes, upon very extraordinary occaſions, ſuper- 
natural revelations made to certain pes 
but as it is the chief buſine& of ris paper to root out po- 
pular errors, I muſt endeavour to expoſe the folly and ſu- 

perltitiou of thoſe perſons, who, in 
nary courſe of life, I 


by this means ; 


any ſtrefs upon things of ſo uncer- 
ain, ſhadowy, and chimerical a nature. This I cannot do 
ore effectually than by the following letter, which is dat- 
d fron a quarter of the town that has always been the 
ic Philomath: it having been 
ual time out of mind, for all ſuch 


r their inſtruction. 
Mr SyeECTATOR, 


trade wanting in this great city, after having ſur- 
veyed very attentively all kinds of ranks and profeſſions, 
do not- ind in any quarter of the town an Oneirocri- 
tick, or, in plain Eng/i/h, an interpreter of dreams. For 
want of ſo uſeful a perſon, there are ſeveral good people 
who are very much puzzled in this particular, and dream 

© a whole year toget r 
it. 1 hope I am well quali r this office, 
© having ſtudied by Endlelgde all the rules of art Which 


have been laid down upon this ſubject. My grand uncle | 


by my wife's fide was a Scotch highlander, and fecond- 
* lighted. I have four fingers and two thuribs upon one 
hand, and was born on the longeſt night of the year. My 


© Chriſtian and Sirname begin and end with the ſame 'let- 


* ters, I am R Moorfields, in a houſe that for theſe 
htty years has been always tenanted by a conjurer. - 

* Ir you had been in company, ſo much as myſelf, with 

| WE: Foe ' -  *rordinary 
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common and ordi- _ 


le as lave loſt 
their wits, to reſort to that place, either their cure or 


mur lun, 98. 4. 17a. 
HAVING long coniidered whether there be any. 
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without being ever the wiſer for 
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ordinary women of the town, you muſt know, that they 
© are many of them who every day of their lives, ypy 
< ang hearing of any thing that is unexpected, cn 
* My dream is out: and cannot go to ſleep in quiet 
© next night, till ſomething or other has happened which 
© has expounded the viſions of the preceding, one. 'They 
are others who are in very great pain for not being abt 
: to recover 2 8 5 a dream, that mad 
4 impreſſions upen ile it laſted. In ſho 
52 . are. many Whoſe waking thoughts are wholl 
 * employed on their ſleeping ones. For the benefit thers 
fore of this curious andinquifitive part of my fellow · i- 
f jets. Iſhall in the firſt place tell thoſe perſons what they 
dream'd of, Who fancy they never dream at all. In th 
© next Place-Iſhall make out any dream, upon hearing x 
-£< ſingle circumſtance of it. And in the laſt x vow ſhall e- 
© pond to them the good or bad fortune which ſuch 
dreams portend. If they do not preſage good luck, 
© ſhall deſire nothing for my pains; not queſtioning at the 


( (ame time that thoſewho conſult me will be ſo reaſonable 


Las to afford me a moderate ſhare out of any conſiderable 

© eſtate, profit or emolument which Iſhal} diſcoverto then 
© I interpret to the poor-for —_— on condition that 
© their names may be inſerted in public advertiſements, to 
© atteſt the truth of ſuch my interpretations. As for peo- 


ple of quality or others who are indiſpoſed, and do not 


© care to come in perſon, I can in t their dreains by 
© ſeeing their water. I ſet aſide one day in the week for 
© lovers ; and interpret by the great for any gentlewoman 
+ © who is turned of ſixty, after the rate of half a crown pr 
© week, with the uſual allowances for good luck. I have 
© ſeveral rooms and apartments fitted up, at reaſonable 
« rates, for ſuch as have. not conveniencies for dreaming at 
their own, houſes, | © CD 


VN. B. I am not dumb. 
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* Candida perpetis reſide, concordia, leds. 

They Tamque pari ſemper” fit Venus «qua ing. 

g abl Deligat illa /enem. quondam : ſed et ip/a mario. 

woes 2 guogue cum fuerit, non videatur anus. 

ſhort, Mart. epig. 1 3. I. 4. v. 7. 

vhollrl , ere 

thers R 
Perpetual harmony their bed attend, | - 

w-lub at Venus ſtill the well-ratch'd pair befriend.” |, 

t they May ſhe, when time has funk him into earn, I: 

In ti Live her old man, and cheriſ his white hair,; 

ring! Nor he perceive her charms thro) age decay, 

* But think each happy ſun bir bridal d. 

ack, | HE following day is written by the entleman to 

at - 5 whom the world is obliged for thoſe al exc. a 

dae tent diſcourſes which bave been marked with the jetter X. 


Have ſomewhere met with a fable that made wealth © 
the father of lee. It is certain that a mind ought, 


— at leaſt, to be free from the apprehenſions of want and © 
io nol Poverty, before it can fully attend to all the ſoftneſſes/and | 
ins by endearments of this paſſion. Notwithſtanding, . we. ſee 

ek for mwultitudes of married people, who areutter ſtrangers to this 

oma delightful paſſion, amidſt all the affluence of the moſt plen- 


tiful fortunes, 


vu IT is not ſufficient to make a marria happ | 
| ge. that the 

_ bumours of two people ſhould be alike: 1 4 — inſta 

ing at an hundred pair, who have not the leaſt ſentiment of love 


remaining for: one another, yet are ſo like in theirhumours, 
that if they, were not already married, the whole world 
would deſign them for man and wiſe. 
Tas ſpirit of love has ſomething ſo extreamly finein it, 
that is very often diſturbed and loſt, by ſome. little nel. 
dents, which the careleſi and unpolite never attain to, till 
it is gone paſt recovery). natlalt wee; 
Noruixo has more contributed to baniſh it froma mar. 
ned ſtate, than too great afamiliarity, and laying aſide the 
Vor. VII. | | L Com- 
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are ſeveral others which I do not remember to have fea 
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common rules of decency. Though I could give inſtancy 
of this in ſeveral particulars, I ſhall only mention that d 
dreſs, The beaus and belles about town, who dreſs pure 
ly to catch one another, think there is no farther occaſ 
| for the bait,, when their firſt deſigij has ſucceeded. By 

beſices the too eommon fault in point of neatneſs, ther 1 


touched upon, but in one of our modern comedies, hen 
a Frag? woman offering to undreſs and dreſs herſelf be 
fore the lover of the play, and aſſuring her miſtreſs that i w 
was very uſual in France, the lady tells her that's a ſeae 10 
in dreſs the never knew, before, and that ſhe was fo unpo- 
liſhed an Fglib woman, as to reſolve never to leam ub r 
dreſs even before her huſband. * f 3y 
Turkk is ſomething ſo groſs in the carriage of ſom 
wives, that they loſe their luſbands hearts for faults, which, 
if a man has either goyd-nature or good-breeding, he 
knows not how to tell them of. . I am afraid, indeed, the 
ladies are generally moſt faulty in this particular; who, a Ing! 
their firſt giving into love, find the way ſo ſinooth and plez- 


fant, that they fancy it is ſcarce poſſible to be tired in it — 
THERE is ſo much nicety and «diſcretion required to upon 
keep love alive after marriage, and make converſation ſil 270 


new and agreable aſter twenty or thirty years, that l know WM... d 
nothing which ſeems re to promiſe it, but an eaindt atis 
endeayour to comp on both ſides, and ſuperior good feu in w. 
on the part of the man. k | 
hu a man of ſenſe, I mean one aquainted with buſine WM an hy 
and letters, | 1 whic 
A woMAN very much ſettles her eſteem for a. man 2c. N ther 
cording to the figure he makes in the world, and the ch: mote 
racter he bears among his own ſex. As. learning is tel moſt 
chief advantage we have over them, it is, methinks, as ſcar-W as hi 
dalous and inexcuſable for a man of fortune to heilliterats F 
as for a woman not to know how to behave herſel fon tie 1:15 
moſt ordinary occaſions. It js-this which ſets the two feel tures 
at the greater diſtance; a woman is vexed and ſurpriſed laſt 
to find nothing more in the converſation of a man, that © ha 
in the common tattle of her own ſex. 5 fn 
Sou ſmall engagement at leaſt in buſineſs, not only. © tt 
a man's talents in the faire ſt li, ht, and allots bim a partu © w; 
act, in which a wife cannot well intermeddle; but gi | 
a 25 „ *Hequut 
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equent occaſions for thoſe little abſences, which, What. 
wer ſeeming uneaſineſs they may give, are ſome of the beſt. 
reſervatives of love and deſire. WY Jl e 
Tax fair ſex are ſo conſcious to themſelves, that they 
have nothing in them which can deſerve entirely to en- 
roſs the whole man, that they heartily deſpiſe one, who, 
to uſe their own expreſſion, is always hanging at their a- 
hers ron ſtrings. | SR... I 3 
*. LETITIA is pretty, modeſt, tender, and has ſenſe. 
enough; ſhe, married £raſlus, who is in a poſt af ſome 
buſineſs, and has a general 4 * in molt parts of polite. 
Jexrning. Letitia, wherever ſhe viſitz, has the pleaſure 
to hear of ſomething which was handſomly ſaid or done 
by Eraſtns.. Eraſlus, ſince his marriage, is more gay. in his 
dreß than ever, and in all companies is as complaiſant to 


= 
of 


* Tome Letitia- as to any other lady. I have ſeen him give her 
which ber fan, when it. was dropped, with all the . of a 
10 lover. When they take the air together, Fraſlus is con- 
"=y 


tinually iinproving her thoughts, and, with a turn of wit 

and ſpirit which is peculiar to him, giving her an inſight 

int» things ſhe had no notion of before. Letitia is tranſ- 

ported at having a new world thus opened to her, and hanys 

upon the man that gives her ſuch agreeable informations. 

Fraſius has carried this rr ill further, as he makes a 
n . 


know WY be; daily not only more fond of him, but infinitely n:ore 
* ſatisfied with herſelf. Fraſtus finds a- juſtneſs or beauty 


in whatever ſhe fays or obſerves, that Leritia herſelf was 
not aware of; and, by his aſſiſtance, ſhe has diſcovered 
an hundred good qualities and accompliſhments in herſelf, + 
which ſhe never before once dreamed of.” Fraſlus, with 
the moſt artful complaiſance in the world, by ſeveral re- 


f mote hints, finds the means to make her ſzy or propoſe al- 
0 moſt whatever he has a mind to, which he always receives 
$ ſcar- 


as her own diſcovery, and gives her all the reputation of it. 


terate, ERASTUS has aperfet taſte in painting, and carried 
on tte Letitia with him the other day to ſee a collection of ple- 
o aß tures. 1 ſometimes vilit this happy couple. At we were 
rpriſed 8 laſt week walking in the long gallery — dinner, I 


© have lately laid out ſome money on paintings, ſays ra- 
Aus; I bought that Venus and Adonis purely upon Le- 


ly. ol © titia's judgment; it coſt me threefcore-guineas; and I 
part 088 was this morning offered an hundred fur- it.. I turned 
B | | 


LE towards 
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towards Letitia; and ſaw her cheeks glow with pleaſure 
while at the fame time ſhe caſt a look upon Zraſbus, th 
moſt tender and affectionate I ever beheld; ' : © 
- FL AV TILL A married Tem Tawdry; (he was take 
with his laced coat and rich fword knot : ſhe has the mor. 
tification to ſes Tom delpiſed by all the worthy part of hy 
- own ſex. Tom has nothing to do after dinner. but to de 
termine whether he will pare his nails at St. Fame! 
White's, or his own houfe. He has faid nothing to Fla 
villa ſince they were married, which ſhe might not bay 
heard as well from her own woman. He however take 

eat care to keep up the ſaucy ill · natured authority of x 
buſbayd. Whatever Flavilla happens to aſſert, Tom im. 
mediately contradicts with an oath by way of preface, and, 
My dear, I muſt tell you, you talk moſt confouridedly filh, 
Flavilla had a heart naturally as well diſpofed for all the 
tenderneſs of love as that of Letitia but as love ſeldon 
continues long after eſteem, it is difficult to determine, at 
preſent, whether the unhappy #7avi//a hates or deſpiſe 
the perſon , molt, whom ſhe is obliged to lead her whole 


— 
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FP HERE 45fomething very fublime, th very fan- 
1 Ciful, its Flacon deleri tion of the — Foo 
that. iruth is his body, and light hi ſhadow, According 
to this definition, there is nothing ſo contradictory to lis 
nature, as Error and Falſhood. - The Plataniſis have ſo ju 
a notion of the Almighty's averſion to every thing which 
is falſe and erroneous, that they looked upon ru as v0 
leſs neceſſary than virtue, to qualify a human foul for the 
enjoyment of a ſeparate ſtate. For this reaſon as they re 
commended moral duties to qualify and ſeaſon the will for 
a future life, ſo they preſctibed ſeveral contemplations and 
. ſcienco 
RIGS 
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led mathematical demonſtrations the cathartics or pur 
itives of the ſoul; as being the tmoſt proper means to. 


eanſe it from error, and give it a reliſh of truth: which is 
mor. ¶ e natural food and nouriſhment of the underſtauding, as 
of his irtue is the perfection and happincſs of the WillIIf. 
to de TusaE are many authors. who have ſhewn wherein the 
mn  aligaity of a fie conſiſts, and {t forth, in proper colours, 
Fl. e heinouſaeſs of the offence. I ſhall here conſider one 
bam articular kind of this crime, which has not been ſo much 


poken to; I mean that abominable practice of party-/y- 


7 of WW. This, vice is ſo very predominant. among us at pre- 

” im. at, that a man is thought of no principles who does not 
and, ¶ Propagate a certain ſyſtem of lies. The coffee · houſes are 
' fly, WMupported by them, the preſs is chocked with them, emi - 

3 the ent authors live upon ain. Our bottle converſation is 

dom 


0 infected with thein, that a party · lie is ja as faſhion- 
able an entertainment, as a lively catch of a merry ſto· 
y : the truth of it is, half the great talkers in the nation 
ould be ſtruck dumb, were this fountaia of diſcourſe dri- 
xd up. There is however, one advantage reſulting from 
his deteſtable practice; the very appearances, of, truth 
re ſo little regarded, that lies are at preſent diſcharged 
in the air, and begin to hurt na body. When we hear a 
party - ſtory from a ſtranger, we conſider whether he is a 
Vhig or a Tory that relates it, and imediately conclude 
they are words of courſe, in which the hoveſt gentleman 
eſigns to recomend his zeal, without any concern for 
his veracity. , A man is looked upon as bereft of all com- 
mon ſenſe, that gives credit to the relation: of party-wri- 
ters; nay, his own friends ſhake their heads at him, and. 
conſider him in no other light than as an officious tool or 
a well-meaning idiot. en it was formerly the faſhion 


— . to huſband a lie, and trump it up with ſome extraordinary 
ſo jul emergency, it generally didexecution, and was not a litt!e 
hich ſerviceable to the faction that made uſe of it; but at prc- 


ſent every man is upon his guard, the artifice ha been too 
often repeated to take effed . 


the | 5 a | 
g re I nave frequently wondered to ſee men. of probitv, 
ibo would ſcorn to utter a falſhood for their own. parti- 
«al cularadvanta » give ſo readily into a lie, when it becomes 


the voice of their faction, notwithſtanding they are th 
14 'L 3 roughly 


* 


iences to rettify the underſtanding. „ Tbus Plato hies 


6. a — 
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fpreads through numbers, is not ſo properly divided a 


to diſcover itſelf, This.is certainly a very great mote 


crite, prefers the appearance of virtue to its reality, and 
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roughly ſenſible of it as ſuch. How is it poſſible for th 


who are men of honour in their perſons, thus to becom * 


votorious liars in their party ? If we look into the bottoꝶ 
of this matter, we may find, I think, three reaſons for, 
and at the ſame time diſcover / the inſüfficiency of the Lf 
reaſons to juſtify ſo criminal. a practice. 

In the firſt place, men are apt to think that the-guily 
a lie, and conſequently the puniſhment, may be very mud 
diminiſhed, if not whol{y worn out, by the multitudes 
thoſe who partake in it. Though the weight of a falſhoot 
would be too heavy for one to bear, it grows light in ther in pa 
imaginations, when it is ſhared among many. But in tu Pon; 
caſe a man may very much deceive himſelf; guilt, when taza: 


multiplied : every one is criminal in proportion to the of 
fence which he- commits, not to the number of thoſe who 
are his companions in it Both the crime-and- penalty the Cf: 
lie as. heavy upon every individual of the offending mult We u 
tude, as they would upon any ſingle perſon, had none ſhar- ben / 
ed with him in the offence. In & word, the diviſion of appe⸗ 
guilt is like to that of matter; though it may beſeparateMWſonab 
into infinite portions, every portion ſhall have the wh! 
eſſence of matter in it, and conſiſts of as many parts u that 
the whole did before it was divided. * by it, 
Bur in the ſecond place, though multitudes who join than 
in a lie, cannot exempt themſelves from the guilt, tlicy 
may from the ſhame of it. The ſcandal of a lie is ina 


manner loſt and annhhilated, when diffufed among ſeve- No | 


ral thouſands; as a drop of the blackeſt tinfture wears 
way and vaniſhes when mixed and confuſed in a conſider- 
able body of water; the blot is ſtill in it, but is not able 5 


to ſeveral party offenders, who avoid crimes, not as they 
are prejudicial to their virtue but to their reputation. 1 / 
is enough to ſhew the weaknefs of this reaſon, which pal 
liates guilv w/ ithout removingit, that every man who ö in 
fluenced by it declares himſelf in effect an infamous hypo. = 


determined in his conduct neither by the diftates of his oui 


conſcience, the ſuggeſtions of true honour, nor the pri T 


oiples of religion. 


Tas third and laſt great motive for mens joining ins bore 


popular 


/ 


r the ,opular falſchood, or, as I have hitherto. called it, a party-· 
ecm e, notwithſtanding they. are convinced of it as ſueh, is the 
ottoꝶ oing good to a cauſe, which every part may be ſuppoſed 
for o look upon as the moſt meritorious. be unſdundne ſs 
" thee ior this principle has been ſo often expoſed, and ig ſo mi- 
. erſally acknowledged, that a man muſt be an utter ſtran- 
wilta er to the principles, either of natural religion or Chriſtia- 
much ty. who ſuffers bunſehf to be guided by if. - Hf a man 
des « icht promote-the ' ſuppoſed good of his country by the 
Iſhooolackeſt calumnies and ſalſehoods, our nation abounds more 
1 ther in patriots than any other of the Chriſtian world. When 
in tha oper was deſired not to ſet fail in a tempeſt that would 
hem it hazard his life, * bs neceſſary for me, ſays he; t0- ſail, but 
ded u is vo: neceſſary for me te live © every man” ſhould fay 
he of: to himſelf with the ſime fpirit, It is my duty to ſpeak 
e who Wltruth, though it is not my duty to be in an offices One of 
enalty che fathers hath carried this point fo high, as to declare, 
mult Bl Ve world not teil a lie, though he ' were ſure to pain hea- 
e ſar- n by it. However extravagant ſuch a preteſtation may 
on of MW appear, every one u il o, that a man may fay very rea- 
aratel H ſonably, He world not fell a lie, if be wert ſurt to gain 
whole / it; or if you have a mind to foften the expreſſion, 
urts u chat he would not teh a lie to gain any temporal reward 
l by it, when he ſhould run the hazard of loſing much more. 
> join than it was pollible for him to gain. 0 
they d | „ 7 1 1 
is iu a — 40 5 4 
— N* 508, Monday, Oflober 13. 
WIE | TOE n ee e 
* Omnes autem et habentur et dicuntur tyranni, qui, po- 
s they te ate ſunt perpetua, in ea civitate que libertate 18 
xi * fa eſt.  - Corn. Nepos in Milt. c. 9. 
|. 1 ( "1.74 4 * i 
— = For all thoſe aye accounted and denominated tyrants, 
hypo . who exerciſe a perpetual power iu that ſlate, - which 
and i was before free. e ee | 
is uh underline % 
- prit HE following letters complain of what I have fre- 
- quently obſerved with very much indignation; there- 
17 in + fore I hall give them to the public in the words with which 
opulat | N : - TP 
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'my. correſpondents, ho. ſulſer under the en ma 


= 3 a rrangy congueſt, or election; and all ſuch perſon 


. the, rewards,of: others; but what makes the reign of 


_ © ſprung up to this odd fort f empire. OS» 


4 as poſſible to the felicity of the convention; ſuch 2 


r ee them, VIE 3" 
] C2507 bly: 4 

. + th SPECTATOR) 2 i) on V1 | 
Ni formen ages all pretenſians — Heer ay 1 bet 
ſupported and ſubinitted to, either upon account d 


©; Who, have taken upon them any ſovereignty over their 
© fellpw-creatures upon any other account, have been al 
© ways called Tyrants, not ſo much becauſe they wen 
guilty of an 2 particular barbarities, as becauſe every it 

« tempt to ſuch a ſaperiority was in its nature tyrannical. 
* But there is, another fort. of potentates who may with 
greater propaicty be called tyrants than thoſe laſt men. 

. * tioned, both ag; they aſſume: a deſpotie dominion over 
< 'thoſe as free as themſelves, and as they ſupport it by 
*aQts of notable oppreſſion and injuſtice; aud theſe art 
the rulers in all clubs and meetings. In other governs 
* ments; the: puniſhments of ſome; have been alleviated by 


q theſe potentates ſo particularly grievous is, that they 
c are exquiſite i in puniſhing their ſubjects, at the ſame time 
© they have it not, in their power ta reward them. That 
the reader-may the better comprehend the nature of thek 
* monarchs, as well as the miſerable ſtate of thoſe that an 
© their vaſfals, I ſhall give an account of the king of the 
company I am fallen into, whom for his particular ty. 


© ranny I ſhall call Dijonyſzs; as alſo of the ſeeds that 


© Upon all mectings at taverns, tis beteſſary ſome out 
© of the company ſhould take it upon him to get all thing 
© in ſuch order and readineſs, as may contribute as mud 


haſtning the fire, getting a ſufficient number of candle 
* taſting the wine with a judicious ſmack, fixing the lup-Wll ty 
per, and being briſk for. the diſpatch of it. Know then, Wh we 


© * that Dicnrſus went thro? theſe offices with an air that mee 
© ſeemed to expreſs a ſatisfaction wart in ſerving the acc 


6 public, * in gratifying any particular inclination oo tri; 
© his own. | We [thought him a perſon of an exquſie WY the; 
+ palate, and I by conſent beſeeched him to be of t 


always our proveditors which poſt, aſter he hed hand 


© ſomeh 
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ſomely denied, he could do no otherways than accept. 
At firſt he made no other uſe of * than in re- 
ommending ſuch and ſuch things to the company, ever 
allowing theſe points to be diſputable; inſomuch that 
have often carried the debate for partridge, when his 
majeſty has given intimation of the high reliſh of duck, 
but at the ſame time has chearfully itted, and de- 
voured his partridge with moſt gracious reſignation. 
This ſubmiſſion on his fide naturally produced the like on 
ours; of which he in a little time made ſuch barbarous 
advantage, as in all thoſe matters which before ſeem- 
ed indifferent to him, to iſſue out certain edicts as un- 
controlable and E as the laws of the _ 
and Perſians. - He is by turns outrageous, peeviſh, 
tides cor jovial. He thinks it our duty, for-the lit- 
tle offices, as proveditor, that in return all converſation - 
is to be interrupted or promoted by his inclination for 
or againſt the preſent humour of the 1 We feel, 
at preſent, in 'the utmoſt extremity, the inſolence of 
office; however, I being naturally warm, ventured, ta 
oppole him in a diſpute about an haunch of veniſon, I- 
was altogether for roaſting, but Diomyſſus declared him- 
ſelf for boiling with fo much prowels and reſolut ion, 
that the cook thought it neceſſary to conſult his 6wn 
ſafety, rather-than' the luxury of my propoſition. With 
the ſame authority that be orders what we ſhall tat 
and drink, he alſo commands us where to do it, and 
we change our taverns according as he ſuſpects #n 
treaſonable practices in the ſettling the bill: by the ma 
ter, or ſees any bold rebellion in point of attendange by 
the waiters. Another reaſon for changing the ſeat of 
empire, I conceive to be the pride he takes in the pro- 
mulgation of our ſlavery, t we pay our club for 
our entertainments even in theſe palaces of our grand 
monarch. When be has a mind to take the air, a par- 
ty of us are commanded out by way of life guards, and 
we march under as great reſtrictions as do. If we 
meet a neighbouring king, we give or keep the way 
according as we are, outnumbered or not; and if che 
train of each is equal in number, rather than give battle; 
1 is ſoon adqjuſted by a deſer tion from one 
x 1 I: 64 £14.73 3:21 ts 
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' © Now, the expulſion: of theſe unjuſt rulers out of of 
- © ſocieties would gain a man as everlaſting a reputation, g 
© either of the Brutus got from their endeavours to en 


* tirpate tyranny from among the Romans. Teonfels nll 
« ſelf to be n a conſpiracy againſt the uſurper of our club 1 2 
- © and to ſhew my reading, as well as my merciful dier ! 
c tion, ſhall- allow him till the ides of March to H 
© throne himſelf. If be ſeems to affect empire till A 2" 
* tim, and does not gradually recede from the incurſion ef 
the has made upon our liberties, he ſhall find .a dinne ” . 
< dreſſed which he has no hand in, and ſhall be treff ©. 
with. an order; magnificence, and luxury as ſhall bret 4 
_ © his proud heart.; at the ſame time that he thall be cal © 
© vinced in his ſtomach, he was unfit for his poſt, and a me ** 
mild and ſkilfut prince receive the acclamations of the h as 
* people, and be ſet up in his room: but, as Miſton fe, BY _ 
| ——* Theſe thoughts. es. that 
% Full counſel muſt mature. Peace is deſpair d, thing 
% And who can think ſubmiſſion ? war, then, war, have 
ce Open or underſtood, muſt be refoly'd. | man 
Jian, Sir, Your-9ſt obedient humble ſervan.. Wl bee 
e Spverwron'- int! 6. " 
a | Au a young woman at a gentleman's ſeat in the we 
country, who is a particular friend of my father me 
© and came hither to paſs away a month or two with li / K 
© daughters, I have been entertained with the utmoſk c 
„ vility by the whole family, and nothing has been om ren 


ted which can make my ſtay eafy and agreable on tie 
part of the family; but there is a gentleman! here, a . 
\itant, as 1 am; whoſe behaviour bas given me great un 
eaſineſſen- When I firſt arrived here, he uſed me will 
* the) utmoſt complaifance ; but, forſooth, that was nt 
. © with regard to my fex, and ſince he has no deſigns upai 


me, he does not know why he ſhould diſtinguiſh me fron He- 
a man in things indifferent. He is, you muſt know, one 
© of thoſe familiar coxcombs, who have obſerved font 
© welE-bred men with a good grace converſe with women 


and fay no fine thing, but yet treat them with that fort 
<. of reſpect which: flows from the heart and theunderſtand 
" ing, 2 » Exilfted in | . profeſſions of ae 
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This puppy, to imitate this excellence, or avoid the 
contrary fault of being troubleſome in complaiſance, takes 
upon him to try bis talent upon me, inſomuch that he 
contradicts me upon all. occaſions, and one day told me, 


ved myſelf like a man, ſince he won't. treat me as a: wo» 
man, I had,I think ſerved him right. I wiſh,: Sir, yon 
would pleaſe to give him ſome maxims of behaviour in 
theſe points, and reſolve me, If all maids are not in point 
of converſation to be treated by all batchelors: as their 
miſtreſſes? If not ſo, are they not to beruſed as gently 
as their ſiſters? is it ſuſferable, that the.fop of whom I 
complain ſhould ſay, as he would rather have ſuch a-one 
without a groat, than me with the Indies What right 
has any man to make ſuppoſitions of things not in his 
power, and then declare his will to the diſlike. of one 
that has never offended him? I aſſure you theſe are 
things worthy" your conſideration, and I hope we ſhall 
have your thoughts upon them. I am,, though a wo- 
man, juſtly offended, ready to forgive all this, becauſe I 
have no remedy but leaving very agreeable company 
ſooner than I deſire. This alſo is an heinous aggrava- 
tion of his offence, that he is inflicting baniſhment upon 
me. Your printing this letter may perhaps be an admo- 
nition to reform him: As ſoon as it appears I will write 
my name at the end of it, and lay it in his way: the 
makitg which Juſt reprimand, I hope you will put in the 
power of 17 : ; why. 4: 
SJ My wot 416 


Your conftant reader, 
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Diſcharging the part of a good oeconmiſt. 
HE uſeful knowledge in the following letter (ball 
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lyed. If I had ſtuck him with my bodkin, and beha - 


have a place in my paper, though there is nothing in 
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both ef priace und ppople. But alas! at preſent it 
hardly ſeems to be ſet apart for any ſuch uſo ar purpoſe = 
Inſtead of the aſſembly of honourable merchants, _ 2 
R nx Sy — maſters. of ſhips; the - 
umpers; the halt, the blind, ani. the lame; your ven- 
— of traſh; apples, plumbs 2 yore raggumaſſans, e 
hames, and wenches, have joſtled the greater number 
of the former out of chat place. Thus it is, eſpecially. on 


the evening + fo that what: with.the din of Gual- 
of U unge, oaths, and cries . „wen of the greateſt 
hold conſequence in our city ves from the place. 


This particular, by < — is of evil conſequence; for 
if the Change" be no place for men of the higheſt crecit 
to frequent, it will not be a diſgrace to thoſe of leſs a- 

bilities to pare remember the time when raſcally: 


« 1718S com n with toys 
belt, vs away by.a beadle: 1 have frm 


this done indeed of late, but then it has: been only to 
chace the lids from ech that the beagle Weir. a 
their copper: 7H 5 

I MUST e een, thatthe walnut trads 
"WF is carried on by old women within the walks, which 
tai makes: the place impaſſable by reaſon of ſhells and. traſh. 


2 ſhe" The benches around are ſo Glthy, that no one can (it 
58, A down ; yet the beadles and officers have the impudence 
lain at Chriſimaſt to aſk for their box, though they deſerve” 
1 4 the — tr I do not thinł it impertinent to have men- 
Ny & tioned this, becauſe it ſpeaks a neglect in the domeſtio 
"gy care of the city, ey, and the domeſtic de ef picture co 
ys a2 man ev | 
ww © BuT 1 ſpeak on on the bulineb of money” | 


and advancement of: gain. per for gon J 
do, ö peaking in' the general, is of a * ö . | 

: derſta not apt to go out of his way, youu — 
4 bing himſelf at bowe, at huſineſa may come to him 


* „ illum Turner, that valuable citien, has left behind 
= kn im a molt excellent rule, and couched it in very few 
all words, ſuited to the meaneſt capacity. He ,would ſay 


Keep your ſhop, and your ſhop will 4p you. It ouſt 
2 be confeſſed, that if a man of a genius could add 

* ſeadineſb to his vivacities, or ſubſtitute flower men of 
ee en to tranſact the methodical yart of bs ae ſuch 
Vor. VII. 5 0 C a one - 


— 
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a one would oviſtrip the reſt of the: worida but b 
© and trade is not to be. by the ſame he 
© which wiite „ and:make plaus fur the candu&d 
life in generat., 80 though. wo are. at this. day behold: 
© to tko late witty andi inventiue : duke of —— 
the whole trade andi manufacture of glaſs; yat l. fuppyl 
6 there is no one will aver that, were ä 
7 ung; they would not. rather deal vt my: i Tiend 
« ang! neiphbour, Mr Guy; thr any: 

red and? delivered om fuck aiday;; cw he wouls | 
© that illuſtrious meghanic above mentianed. : + | 
No; no; N SC MTA you" wits — dat p 
© tend to be rich; and it ia poſſible i cle reaſon may hy 
in ſome meaſbre; becauſb you deſpiſt, or at leaſt you d 
not value it enough to let it: tale: up. your: chief attant- 
© on ; which the trader muſt da, or loſe lis:oredit, * 
is to him what Honour, err 2. A glory nt 


other ſort of men 
PSH At not ſpeak to! the int: off call ig ll 
my maxim in«generdl | 


© ſee how you approve of th 
But I think, a ſpeculation: upom Many à limir make: i 
© mickle ;. 4 peumy /tved it a ham gf. penny ſe. a 
-© pond. fpoliſh; it is need that. males thei old. auf. tre, 
would be very uſeful' to the world, and: if you- treated 
them with knowledge wpuld?be' very. uſetul to _ 
for it would\make demands: ftbriyour paper aniong th 
© who have no notion of it at preſent, But — 
© more hereafter. If you did this, asg - el many vn 
< ters-of the preſent: age fh pol you would out- 
go the author of the tid Mays of razors fan ule; 
Isar. conclude this diſcourſe-with: an enplanation 
a proverb, which by vulgar error is taken and uſod whet 
© a man js reduced to am ox tremity, whereas the propridy 
© of the-maxitn(isto uſe it hůỹn you would-iay,. them 
7 plenty, but you muſt ma li. ſuch-a-choics: r 190 
* another who is to come after on. 
„Mn. Y Ha HOBSON, tron: hom ee 
Ny | expreſſion; was a very honourable man, for J ſhall erm 
call the man ſo ho gets an eſta te honeſtly. Mr 74 
bias Hob ſom was a carrier, and being a man of. greats 
„ bilities and invention; and one that ſaw where that 
c or good: profit- ariſes og the duller LINE 
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t the ſcholars id han, his manner was to keep 

4 large ſtable u bent, with boats, bridles, and whips | 
torfumiſisthe-geatienreaat coca, without: going from col- 
lege to xoHlage 'to;bwrrow, a they haue done ſiace the 
death uf this worth man; I iy, Mr Hob ſom kept a 
ftable virthe, al and / ſit for tra- 
velling z but When a mun came fur a horkk, he ws led 
into the table, where ther was eat choice, but he 
him to tale the Horſe wuliich ſtanil mext to be 
door: o that iovery cuſtomer Jus. allke well ſer- 
wed a to his chance: and exery bonſe. ridden 
with the fame uftice : from hene it became a pucett 
when * — be yuur cleftion waz. forced upon 
you, to ſay, Fubfon's-(Qhoier. Ih menwrable man 
£ ſtands dawn iu fefev: ut un im {which herufedd) in Bi- 
* ſhopſeme-ſireve, 'with un hundred pound bag under * 
« arm, with cus Infoription upon the 44d bag . 

| The frau mc ther of am hundreth more. Pa 
© WHATENSR rradeſmun will — ona the experiment, and 
3 ee diſcourſe to tre 
is cuſtomers all alike, 1 fl ently a hve 
14 will inſure hn he fame ſuocok. | - 
bo "Ty ek 


Heart Tues. 


N 540... | Walt, oa TY 


F you ur , Aae en the troubles "hich ne. 


lent the pan love, and bear” rn which 
nen, rom it 2 * ; 


Jvas E po ihr Coat. | 
OR when my eye = mmediztely catched with. 
the 


conſtrained familiarities, in her whom, you uſually. meg 
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the prettieſt object imaginable, the face of a fair girl, 
tween thirteen and fourteen, fixed at the chin to a nai 
ed ſaſh and made part of the landſkip-· It ſeemed aduſ 
rably done, and upon throwing myſelf eagerly out of th 
coach to ook at it, it laughed and flaug from the windoy 
te 6 3 upon me; and I was conſide 

g the vanity girl, and her pleaſant in 20 
ting picture, till ſhe was taken — — 

miration of the beholders. This little circumſtance mac 
me run into reflection upon the force of bezuty, and the 
wonderful influence the female ſex has upon the other par 
of the ſpecies. Our hearts are ſeized with their inchants 
ments, and there are few of us, but brutal: men, who h 
that hardneſs loſe the chief pleaſure in them, can reſiſt tha 
inſinuations, tho“ never ſo. much againſt our own interel 
and opinion. It is common with women to deſtroy t 
good effects a man's follow ing his own: way and inc linat 
on might have upon bis. honour andfortupe, by interpoſing 
their power over him in matters wherein they cannot influ 
ence him, but to his loſs and diſparagement. Ido not knoy 
therefore a taſſ fo difficult in human life, as to be proof :. 
gaiuſt the iwmportunitics of a Woman @ man loves» Ther 
zs certainty no armour againſt tears; fullen looks, or at het 


with tranſport and alacrity, Sir Walter Raleigh was quo- 
- ted in a letter (of a very ingevious correſpondent of mine) 
on this ſubject. That author, who had lived in courts 
camps, travelled through many countries, and (ken many 
men under ſeveral climates, and of as various complext 
ons, {peaks ,of our ĩmpotence to reſiſt the wiles af mel 
in very ſevere terms. His words are as follow: a 


WHAT means did the devil ſind out, or what inſt- 
ments did his own ſubtilty preſent him, as fitteſt and apt- 
eſt to work his miſchief by? Even. the unquiet vanity of th 
' woman ; ſo as by Adam's bearkning to the voice of li 
wife, eontrary to che expreſs commantment. of the living 
God, mankind by that her incantation became the ſubjed 
of labour, ſorrow, and death; the woman being given to 
man ſora comforter and companion, but not for a counſel loi 
It is alſo to be noted by whom the woman was , tempted; 
even by the moſt ugly and anworthy of all k eaſts, into me 
25 | oy eren * M's * . * ** the 
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rl, devil entered and perſuaded, Secandly, What was the 
N pai otive of her diſobedience j/ even a deſire to know what 
—_. ot un 15 ber Eg le! hg an affection which has 
ver ſince a w the ſex, Thirdly, 
hat was it al mov the Lay to to yield to her perſuaſi - 
dns ; even the a me cavle whi ch bath moved all men fince 


t make her fad, leaſt ſhe ſhould pine and be overcome with 


non the fon David, God's choſen ſervant, — himſelf 

man endued w ith the greateſt wiſdom, did both of them 
iſobey dee 11 the eee and for the love they 
hare to a woman, it i wonderful as Tamentable, that 
other men in 
nconvenient and wicked practices by the per ſuaſion of their 
ives, or other beloved darlings,. who cover over and ſha- 
do many malicious purpoſes with a coubterfeit paſſion. of 
liſſimulate forr and ugqufetnes. 


2 "i On err Aft 7 


Taz TER" of the ion 90 150 ö ate, ho TER 


age. The ſcene between F. vivid and Cars, 50 the le 
ond act of John  Chtaline, is an excellent pi. 

the power of a lay ober ber gallant. "The wench plays 
ith his affectioiis; 3 an and as a man of all places ir the world 


upbraiding him with want of (pi os, ealludes, to terpriſes 
which Ret mor er Wie "* th the haza 92757 5 
When be 1 wth er far, with. a little rial her 
opinion of his 15 10 a to know more of it out 
of her flowing | 1, he brags to her tin his life 
6 in her diſpoſal. 277. 
8 " Wren a man is, thüb Aude tobe vanquiſhed by the 
id at- charms of her loves, the 'fafeſt way is to determine what 
of tha proper to be done, but to avoid all expoſtulation with her 
of bu before he executes what he has reſolved. Women are ever 
living too bard for us upon a treaty, and one muſt conſider how 
ſubjet iFenſeleſs a thing it is to argue with one-whoſe looks and 
ven to geſtures are more prevalent with you, than your reaſon and 
nella. arguments can be with her. It is a moſt miſerable ſlavery 


n ſupport 
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o the like conſent, namely an unw illingnels to grieve her | 
rrow. But if Alam i in the ſtate of perfection, and S- 


Z bebo ben allured to ſo many 


ell deſcribed 4s in the works of ſkilful writers, fun Fi | 


wiſhes to-make A” good figyre wi his miſtteß, u pon her | 


apted; Wiito hy mer to what you diſapprove, and give up a truth for 


M 3 1 you 


% 


„ Tür spnetaror . 
ou in efſertin A man has en to do to cor 
vo own ee wiſhes and 77 0 but be does {a 
in vain, Ihe bas thoſe of wor to Let lis pr 
be in bis 10 and anf. 1e de m all wo 
veniepces of Tife in lh e 18 if he were er o 
them, bur let it be his own Mmhacent pride, and not the 
 exervibant deſites, which. ate  Indul; ed. y h In this cak 
all the little arts jnaginable axe ti Feb ba mas bei 


and Faiſe his paffion Wet bis inder Han g: Bur in all th 
Figs" of) Kind, a man ſhould conlider bother 


the preferit he makes flows from } 'owh JonY, 2281 = 

8 of his beloved : F fron BY ger, by Vai; De 
from ;the vrmer, her , lend. WSI h4 0 90 

not wei ſubjection to (DEA wa ie, Erioudeh 0 P 


which portant a circuinſtance deſerves. Why wit 
courage given to man, if hie wife's fears are 20 fruſtrate it! 
When-this is once indulged you are no longer ber 
. Jian and protector, as you were defigned by nature, 
in, compliance to her weakneſſes, 2, you have dihibled gan 
ſelf from ayolding the misfortunes into; whichahey wil 10 
ou both, and you are to ſee the hour in, which pou art t 
be Ne berſelf for that very complaifince.to ter, 
It is lade the woll A ſcult maſt 
ſibly attain, to refilt the grief of her who cha rms uf wi 
t let 3 beart "* N. the avguith veyer ſo quick * 
painful, it is what muſt be ſuffered ayd oak through, 
18 think to We leg Ware 15 Nds 908 to your 
f that you are. a man of N The old ar an 
that Tow ds net love we if you / he] me this, 9 881 
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over pw klves we cal 


| was uſed to teas a trill, by blew) heh, * Gi 
the unhappy man wh 4 5 Wy to it 
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pri 
© | IEG 018 11 [7 n _ Ret , 
0 I. en 0 
d th ry av ets 8 15 y . 
is cab 4 Ovid oy n Te . vie. 
Fig ks cali tht: 2 1? miſe 
n all g —— | 
hethe It ſuch a croud, a 22 s t6 45 ES; 5 ( * 
1s {rt M oy ds bl Tak 70 2 
'Nave; Dear Svc.) F 4 4111 T my jb 99 * I 
ind & F 
oulneh rontinue my X | with. — 
1y wats on thoſe dear confounded creatures, women Thou 


ate it! knoweſt, all the little learning I am, waſter of is 
* guar- 6 that ſubje&; I ygever Jeoked,.ip,a, book, but for 
2, but, ſakes. e 
| * ( Spelfator, which I am ſure Mil, 77 wrath, H they, 
ul lead ' pab through thy hands, The fixſt af them I Hund hy 
| are u! chance in an Engliſh. book called. Klenedetrs,. that lay - 
10 ter, in 1 „% Window, as 1 viſited him one 
we cn morning. y Opened in. the place here I. met, 
ms u with 2 — E tells u, that is was 
ck z, the. manner among tbe Ferſſan 2 ut 
1257 ' the; * ar vp 
were hg to ale. Te #0 men — 
Aan ( wives came h to provide themſel xe: every Woman 


ich jr and the 2 which 


Wo) 
| Py, 


git: 


| out paying a faxthing far, lo | 
' to thank it worgh his while jo-bidfor; them, in which caſe 


* be belt bidder way always „ut gow you 
pad mut know, Ha 2 ny — in 
„Bon our own c 2 as, many women, 

| u beauties Ne reals fy Ar , after 


* 
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© bargain, toreturatt ber portion with her to I Public 


3 rmers daughters. 


5 e de marked 


© the magiſtrates had put off a great many' there wereſtil 

a great many that ſtuck upon their hands. In order ther 

© fore to clear the market, the — which the brautig 

© had fold for, was difpolld of.tmopg dis ugly! - oithaty 

© poor man, who could not iy Ty to 858 a ny for hi 

© wife, 1 to take up is r ug 
t most de 


© portion bein alw; en, 
5 b de aut abt adds, — every poor man was * 


* toliye kindly with his wife, or in caſe he repented of hi 


c ſale. ann the 
e HITS AT I would Bal CIS to thee on this occaſioF ber 
is, to eſtabliſh — an imaginaty fair in -Greaf Britahi anc 
couldſt — uke jt very Wache, by matchin woche the 
uality with' coblers and carmen, or defcti ing title 1 
arters leading off in great ceremony ſhop . 
Tho! to tell the truth, T an WW pt 
© obnfoundetly afraid that n the oy of I prevail 1 
in our and more than it did in we ſhould fn pric 


1 


{and 


that ſome of our F men. would chule out the wit! 
n 


tions and Heal 6 other for the nebeſt pi eo * find 


formit 3 and that om the contrary, the toaſtꝭ and bella cou 
vou b bought vp by extrayagant heirs . litie 
5 S. Thou eouldſt make very Fett reflection 1 we 
upon this occaſion in honour of the- Per an” an 

ei 50k cate; hy ſuch atria „to beab 
: of the ſp 


Itirs, who lad) 


} theup r pan toal 
de neee port in 
government the 


$ in th low 
| Ta testen ten 
»:thy Jude sous 3 5 2255 41.7% N. | abat 


IAA a hr Ryton 
«met with in d vivo ſbejns the eee the Tar 


"\rars; after havirig'1 ong town oy Ching batf 
and taken it by ina bes 0's rg to ſale all womb ode 
Ul eee Actordin SN each 


them into aut und eder fa a 


L ed'the value — — a in 
the price that Wat detmended fr her thy 
„ There were a great bonflierics Bag, wy may! 
ed from every part, With a to pur pol 


they were to do « — The Rok urn 
4 — in particulat}-who obſerving one oft the fid 


c e le, and cart 
2 | 5 ( 


1 ; n 


5. THE; sr Ec 7. ON 
it off with bim to his-houſe. | As be was 
upon a -half way dritte, be was reſolved to 
vey of his ; upon, opening — little. old 
woman popp'd her r of it ; at which the advet 
turer was in ſo n that 120 was 4s going to ſhoat 
her out into the ref however, begged 
him firſt of all to hear her dach by which he learned 
that ſhe was ſiſter to a great Mandarin, who would in- 
fallibly make the fortuna of bis brother-in-law as ſoon 
as he ſhould know to whoſe lot ſhe fell. Upon which 
the merchant agar den vote in his ſack, and carried 


ber to his houſe, where ved an NK 
and procured hi tj lh le Bom, her brothr thr 
10 dam a ſecond. 80 


order ſhe had promi 
e © 1 rancer, it I on ; diſpoſed 
eepen 1 make a tolerabſe viſion upon this plan. I way 
; Tan ſuppoſe all the unmarried women in Loyden and We * 
prey iter brought to market in ſacks with their rae 
5 


Id find price on each ſack. Tbe firſt ſack that is ſold is ma 
de por with five thouſand pounds: en the opening | 
of de find it filled with an admirable houſewife of an . - 
bella countenance : the purchaſer, upon hearing her.good qua; | 
ers an lities pays « down her price very chearfully. ſecond 
tion L would apen, ſhould be 1 5 hundred po oe 1 (ho 
s, who lady in it. to our ſurpriſe, has the face and 

er pen toaſt : as we are wondering how ſhe came to "et Fo 
low a price, we hear that fhe would have been valued at 
ten thouſand pounds, but that the publichad made 
abatements, for ber bein a ſcold. 1 would afterwar 
find ſome beantiful, modeſt, and deſcreet, waman, that 
ſhould be the top of the watt and perhaps diſcover 
balf a dozen romps tied -v e As Ooh ps 
one hundred an. bead. prude and 

ſhould be valued at the ſame þ fre, tho'. the he 8rd oats 
po off the better of the two, I fagcy thou, wouldlt ks 
uch a viſion, bad Log to i Eu to talk: 
thy own way, 17 a moral in Whatever 

mayſt think of it, pray thee do not make any of thy q; 
apologies for this letter, as thou didſt for amy laſt, | 
women love @ gay lively fellow, and are never avg at 
the railleries dk who is their known admirer *: 
* bitter CY 8 well with jean Fe 
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* is nothing which we receive wirh ſo mid 
b reluctance as aUvick. We lock qpon the1119n why 
gives it us as offering an uffront to our underſtuntling, m 
treating us like children or. idints. We ronfiter the 
ſtruction as an implicit cenſare and the zeul whithwny on 
mes for our goal! an ſuch an occaſion 8 N pfere of pre 
Tumption or impertinence. © The truth of it is, the pon 
who pretends to advſſe, does in that particular, exereſt 
ſuperiority oyer us, and can have no other reafon er it 
ut that iu comparing us Wich himſelt, he thinks us defe 
ive either in our conduit or aur anferftanting. Por thek 
_ reaſons, chere is nothing T6 8ificult as che art of milkhy 
advice agreeable; and indeed a fbe writers, both antirnt 
and madern have diſtinguiſhed theriffelves among one uto- 
ther, according to the perfection at which they have um 
ved in this art. How many devices have been mache 
of, to render this bitter potion palatabſe? Some conve 
their inſſtruckions to us in the beſt cho'en wortls, others in 
the moſt harmonious. numbers, ſome in poùms df wit, and 
ne nn ET nn arm na 
Bor among all the  dMerent pays ro | 
think the fineſt, and that which pleaſes the moſt univerkl, 
Ty, is fable, in whatToever ſhape it appears. Tf we conl- 
Fer this way of inftrufting-or giving advice, it exceeds il 
others, becauſe it is the leaſt ſhocking, and the leaſt ſub 

jec of thoſe exceptions which 1 have before mentioned. 
Tais will appear to us, iF we reflect in the firlt plc 
that upon the reading of a fable we ure made th belies 
we adviſe ourſives We peruſe the author fbr che Gil" « 
of the ſtory, and conſider the precepts rather as our on WW” | 
Concluſions than his inſtructions. The moral inſinuates i- cer 
Ulf imperceptibly, we are taught by ſurpriſe, and * auer 

© . : ” . 14 Wi 
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iſer and: better una wares. In. ſhort, by this method a. 
an is ſa fur over-reach'dhas ta. think he. 1s directing hin- 
Af, while be is following the dictates of another, and con⸗ 
quently, is not ſenſible of that. which. is the moſt unpleaſ- 
1 
I the next place, UH we 400k wie 2. nature, we 
hall find, thae.tha-mind\i.noves ſo much pleaſed, as when 
he exerts herſelf iu. as ſtien, tout ghyes 2 an idea o 
ber own perfrtions and, abilities. This natura Pte | 
bition. of he ſoa i very ranch. grail fn reading 


fa fable: for in writings. of this the peader. comes 
for halß of the; performance ;, wi ere agprars, ta” 
inz like a diſcovery: of his wn; he is.buſicd all the whila * 


applying characters and circumſtances, and js: in this 
0 1 a reader. and. a compoſer. It is. no * 
herefore that an ſuch, occaſions,. when the mind is thus 
pleaſed: with itſal f, und amuſed with its on diſcoveries, 
mat it is highly. delighted, with the, writing which is tha 
xcaſion of it. For this reaſon. the, Alben and. chi 
bel was Oh of the mo popular poem er . 
eared in Engliſh. The poetry, i indeed. very. fine : bud 
bad it been. much finer, it old nat have ſo much pleaſed, 
vithout a plan which gave the reader an ogportunity. of 
erüing his own talent g.. 
Tras oblique mauner alas E inoffenſive,, 
that if we look into. ancient hiſtories, wetind the wiſe men. 
old very aften abaſe to give counſel. toi their kings in, 
ables.. To omit many, which. will ocxu to, every one's, 
memory, there ing pretty. inſtance ofthis nature in a Tur», 
/þ tale, vchich I do aot like the. worſe for that little Ori- 
tal extravagance: which. is mixed with it. 
WE are tald : that the ſultan. Mahmoud, by bis Fr 
al wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, Hed his 
dominions with ruin and deſolation, and halt unpeopled the 
Perſian empire. The Viſier to this great Sultan (whe- 
ther an humouriſt or an enthuſiaſt we are not informed) 
wetended to have learned of a certain Derviſe to under- 
ſtand the language of birds, fo that there was not a bird 
that could open his mouth, but the Viſier knew what it 
W25 he aid. As he was one evening with the emperor, in 
their return from hunting, they ſaw a couple of owls upon 
a tree that grew near an old wall out of a heap 72 

; © I woul 
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+er, that vite of thels owls has a ſon, and the other 
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.c 1 would fain know, ſays the tan, what theſe two! 
t are fa ying to one anther ; Uſten to their diſcourſe, uf 
4 give me an account of it.” The Viſier approached ( 
tree, Pretending to be very attentive tothe two owls.” (i 
on his 8 to the Sultan, Sir, ſays he, I have h 
ts of their converfation;” but dare not tell you wha 
The Syltan would not be with ſuch an 1 

| bur Fred Him e ren word for word every thi 
owls had fad. Jou muſt know then; ſid the Vi 


„daughter, between whom they-ure now upon a treay 
of marriage. br ſon ſaid to the father d 
2e e 75 my hearing; yy &/ Broth — I copſent to 
© ma id u tle upon your daughte 
© fifty Tut 50 — portion. To which the kx 
Y "ther of the daug ter replied Inſtead of fifty I will gin 
her five hundred, if you pleaſe. God grant a long lik 0 
to Sultan Mahmoud; 'whillt he ene over uy weed c ſ 
os never want ruined Villages. + 

Tur tory fays; the — was W wats; with 7; el. 

ble, that he rebuilt the towns and villages wlüch half yo. 

deſtroyed,” and from chat time brwarfe confulted th | 
| good of his people. tot i460 die- 

To fill up my paper, Ifhall 1 moſt pdicaloge pie 
of natural magie, which was taught by noleſs a philoſopher 
than Domocritus, namely that if ebe blood of certain bird 
which he mentioned; were mixed” it would pro- pro 
duce a ſerpent of ch -x wonderful virtue, that whoever © - 
did eat it ſhould be {kill'd'in the Tangudye of birds, and min 
underſtand every thitig they faid to one another. Whether con! 
the Derviſe above entibned might not have eaten fuch ¶ ral t 


berpentz 1 bal leave' to the determinations ofthe Jar died 
8 | | ders 
} 410 W 1201 104] bd) 4; T1180 thin 4101 ſee t 
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Ne 513 Saturday, Oftober 18. 
= —— Afflata eff numing guando 42 we. 
Jam Ae deb Virg-:An. 6. v. 50s 
When all the god came ruſhing on her ſoul. Fr Dryden. | 
HE following letter comes to me from that excel. 
T lent man in holy orders, whom I have mentioned 


more than once as one of that ſociety who. afliſts me in niy 
veculations, It is a thought in ſickne/ſ?, and of a very 


* it 


to M crious nature, for which reaſon I give it a place in the pa- 

er We ao 

wa... . 

119 S IX. e | 

be ll EE indifpoſition which has long hung upon me, is 
at it muſt quickly 


c at laſt grown to fuch ahead, t 
make an end of me, or of itſelf. You may imagine, that 
© whilſt Jam in this bad ſtate of health, there are none of 
« your works which I read with greater pleaſure than 
your Saturday's papers. I ſhould be very glad if I could 
* furniſh youpwith any hints for that day's entertainment. 
Were I able to drels up ſeveral thoughts of a ſerious na- 

ture, which have made great inprefſions on my mind 
© during a long fit of ſickneſs, they might not be an ine - 
© proper entertainment for that occaſion. 9 

© AtoNG all the reflections which uſually ariſe in the 
mind of a ſick man, who has time and inclination to 
conſider his approaching end, there is none more natu- 
ral than that of his going to appear naked and unemboe 
died before Him who made him. When a man conſi- 
ders, that as ſoon as the vital union is diſſol ved, he ſhall | 
ſe that ſupreme Being, whom he now contemplates at a 
diſtance, and only in his works; or, to ſpeak more phi- 
loſophically, when by ſome faculty in the foul he ſhall 
apprehended the divine Being, and be more ſenſible of his 
preſence, than we are now of the preſence of any object, 
which the eye beholds; a man mult be loft in careleſ- 
neſs and ſtupidity, who is not alarmed at ſuch a thought, 
Vol. VII. 9 N hs De 
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: © Dr Sher/oci, in his excellent treatiſe upon death, hy 
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repreſented, in very ſtrong and lively-colours, the ſtay 


© of the ſol in its firſt ſeparztion froin the body, with a 
© gard to that inviſible world. which every where ſurrou # 
us, though we are nör able to diſcover it through tiuiil, 2 
gtoſſer world of matter, which is accomodated to offi. ,.. 
* ſenſes in this life. His words are as follow. — 
F Thar death, which is our leaving this world, js ng - 
tbing elle but our putting off theſe bodies, teaches u. | 
that it is only, our uniop to. theſe bodies, which inter Y 
& cepts the ſight of the alder world: the other word |; 
ec not at ſuch a diſtance from us, as we may lnagine ; th : 
4 throne of God indeed is at 4 great remove To ' 
$f earth, above the third heaven, where be diſplays lh vit 
c glory to thoſe bleſſed ſpirits which encompaſs his throue Bei. 
* but as ſoon as we, ſtep, opt of theſe. bodies, we. ſtep ui mo 
'& the other world, which is not ſo properly, ano her wor or 
« (for there is the ſame heaven and earth, till) as a b life 
te {tate of life. To live in theſe bodies is to live in th 
« world; to live out of them is to remove into the neu tha 
ce for while our foulsare ted to theſe bodies, and e virt 
look only thro' thcſe material caſements, nothing en. 
de what is material can aſftet us; nay, nothing but u bite 
« is ſo proſs, that it can reffect ght, and convey ib ſtill 
« ſhapes and colours of things with it to the eye: ſo on 
te tho', within this viſible world, there be a more gloria mar 
te ſcene of things than what appears to us, we perceive mer 
% thing at all of it; for this veil of fleſh parts the vidi n 
& and inviſible world; but when we put off theſe boch nity 
e there are new and ſurpriling wonders, preſent themlel-gt * lea 
e to out views; when thcle material ſpectacles are , 
off, the ſoul with its awn naked eyes ſees What was M e 
ce viſible before: and then we are. in the other wol *?* 
ec hen we can ſee it, and converſe with it. Thus ih 
t Paul tells us, that when we are at home in the bl © © 
4 we are abſent from the Lord; but when we are IU 
e ſent ſrom the body, we are priſent with the. Lord, 
e Cor. v. 6.8. , And methinks this is enough to cute \ 


Booths | our fonduels for theſe bodies unleſs we think it m 
+ deſirable to be confined to a priſon, and to look thro I 
gate all our lives, which gives us but a very nam 
. cc proſe 
E: 
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oroſoect, and that none of the beſt neither, than to, be 

ſet at liberty to viewall the glories df the world. What 

would ve give now for the teaſt glimpſo af that inviſible 

world. which the:Grſt ſtep we take ont of theſe bodies 
vill preſent us with? There are ſuch things as eye 4215 

« not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to.conceive ; death opens our eyes, en- 

lurges our proſpeR, preſents us with a bew and more 
olorions world. which we can never ſee while we are ſhut 

up in fleſh; which ſhould make as q willing to part 
with this veil, as to take the film off our eyes, which 
binders our fight.” T“ 5 | 

« As a thinking man cannot but be very nh. ,affs ted 
with the ide1 of his appeaxing in- the preſence. of that 

Being whom none can ſee. and live, he muſt be much 

more affected when he conſiders that this Being, whom he 

ape ars before, will examine all the actions of his paſt 
life, and reward or puniſh him accordingly.” I muſt con- 
fk that I think there is no ſcheme of religion, beſides 
that of Chiſtianity, which can poſſibly ſupport the moſt 
virtuous perſon under this thought. Let a man's inno- 

cence be what it will, let his virtues riſe to the higheſt 


fill in him ſo-many ſecret fins, {q, many human Frail ties, 
ſo many offences of jgnorance, paſſion and prejudice, ſo 


many defects in his beſt actions, that, without the ad- 
vantages of ſich an expiationand atonement as Chriſtia- 
nity hag revealed to us, it is impaſſible that he ſhould be 
cleared before his ſovertign Judge, or that he should 
be able to ſtand in his ſicht. Our holy religion ſuggeſts 
t was to vs the only { | 
+ Won way, and our imperfet obedience accepted. - 


to expreſs in the following hymn, which I have compo- 
ed during this my ſickneſs, gr gs 


= 
„ 


f Lord, 


1 ma ” . Oferwhelnid with guilt and fear, 
21 7 1 to luce; Hb! 

„ TW. ſnal e eee ee 
« prof; O how ſha * * = 


pitch of perfection attainable in this life, there will be 


many unguarded words and thoughts, and in ſhort fv 


means whereby our guilt may be tak en. 
Suk, n ſeries of thought, that I have endeavoured 


to a Mink riſing fm the beg of gest: 
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II. 
If yet, white tee may be found, 
And inercy may be ſought, bre For 
My heart with — horror ſhrinks, '- | tt 
And trembles at the thought; we iN on! 
£486 4 6 Dife 
When thou, O 2 ſhall ſand diſclos'd, _— 
In majeſty ſevere, 3 | kr 
And (it in jud mebe on my el, r* . 
O how mal 1 — * 
* ( 
But thou baſt told the troubled mind, you 


Who does her fins lament, 
The timely tribute of her tears 
Shall endleſs woe prevent. 


Then ſee the forrow of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late; 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans.. 


To n farrows weight. 2 
a 
i e, Cat 
For never ſhall my foul deſpair | 
Her pardon to procure, | 
Who knows thy only Sop has dy'a Bu 
'To make her pardon ſure. he. oy 
4 Wess is noble 22 in French, which Monſes = 
© Bayle has celebrated for a very fine one, and which the 
© famous author of the art of fpeaking calls an adnirable My 
gone, that turns upon'a thought of the ſame nature, If 0 
I could have done it juſtice m Engliſt, I would have I 
« ſent'it you tranſlated: it was written by. Monfieur D.. | K 
© Barreausx, who bad been one of the greateſt wits and Wil oc 4 
* libertines in France, but in his laſt years Was 8s rem 0 2 ( 
cable a N 2 
| 
ELD Dieu, tes jugemens foot age d equite; the & 
Toujours tu prens plaiſir a nous etre propice. © da 
Mais j'ai tant fait de mal, que jamais ta bonte, - c Ns. 6 


Ne me n flaps. rr. ta Juſtice, 


\ 
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Dui, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impiete 

ſe laiſſe a ton pouvoir que le cholx du ſuplice + 

Ton intereſt s oppoſe a ma telicite; 

t ta clemence meme attend que je periſſle, .. 

ontente ton deſi, puis qu'il t eſt glorieux : 

Dfſenſe toy des pleurs qui colent de mes yeux ; 
onne, frappe, il eſt tems, rens moi guerre pour guerre: 

adore en periſſant la raiſon qui t aigrit. 

lais deſſus quel endroit tombera ton tonnere, 

Qui ne ſoit tout eouvert du ſang de Iasus ChkISsT. 


Ir theſe thoughes may be ſerviceable to.you, I delire. 
you would Pac them in a proper light, and am ever 
with great ſincerit | | 

, 


, een » Tapes Ges: 


0 


No 514. Monday, October 20. 25 x ; 


Me: Parnaſſi deſerta per ardua dulcis 
Raptat amor; juvat ire jugis qua nulla priorum 


Caſtaliam molli divertitur orbita clivo. 
; | 1 Virg, Georg. 3. V. 291. 5 


But the commanding 7 my chariot puides, 
Which o'er the duligus cliff ſecurely ridet;, 
Aud pleas'd I am no braten raad to take, 


ro on feſt wy to. new diſcoveries e Dryden. 
_ Mr SpxcTaToR; io Fo: r 
5 ©] Cams home a little latter than uſual the other 
De night, and not finding myſelf inclined to - ſleep, I 
ek up Virgil to divert me till I hovld be more dif- 
wo poſed to reſt. He is the author whom I always chuſe 


* on ſuch occaſions, no one writing in ſo divine, fo har - 
* monious, nur fo equal a ſtrain, which leaves the mind 
* compoſed, and ſoftened into an. agreeable melancholy; 


5 the temper, in which, of all others I chuſe to cloſe the- 

* day, The paſſages I turned to were theſe beautiful rap. 

' tures in his Georgics, where he profeſſes himſelf entire + 
Oi, D O Woi. MF."; 


2 
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© ly given up to the Muſes, and ſmit with the love of poi. 
try, paſſionately wiſhing,to be tranſported to the cool be 
ſhades and retirements of the mountain Hams. I do- it li 
ſed the book and went to bed. What I had juſt before in c 
been reading made f9 ſtrong am impreſſion on my mind, thus 
that fancy ſeemed almoſt to fultil to me the wiſh of Wl © plac 
Vireil, in preſenting to me the following viſion, * thro 
* MeTHQUGHT I was ona ſudden placed in the plam WM © whic 
of Bæotia, where at the end of the horizon I faw the men 
mountain Parnaſſus riting before me. The profpet vu WM © vict 
of ſa large an extent, that I had long wandered about ' defi 
to find a path which ſhould directly lend me to it, had 1 as h 
not ſeen at ſome diſtance a grove of trees, which, in a Wl © thei 
plain that had nothing elſe remarkable enough in it to WM © ima; 
fix my light, immediately determined me to go thither, at t 
When I arrived at it, I found it parted out into a great im t. 
number of walks ayd alleys, which often widened into Wt ly p 
beautiful openings, as circles or evals, ſet. round with Wi tyra 
yews and cypreſſes, with niches, grottos, and caves Wil © bown 
placed on the ſides, encompaſſid with ivy. There was Wi © fitte 
no ſound to be heard in the He place, but onty that WM no! 
of a gentle breeze paſſing over the leaves of the foreſt, i © 1car 
every thing beſide was buried in a profound ſilence. 1 © ther 
was captivated with the beauty and retirement of the Wi ve 
_ place, and never ſo much, before that hour, was plea- Wl © {erv: 
led with the enjoyment of myſelf. I indulged: the bu - © ak | 
© 1mour, and ſaffered myſelf to wander without choice or Wi Ce. 

« defign. At length, at the end of a range of trees, I © who 

© faw three figures ſeated on a bank of moſs, with a f- gr 

© lent brook creeping at their feet. I adored them as the I E 

© tutelar divibities of the place, arid ſtood- ſtill to take © hapy 

: 6-partenlar view of gach of them. The nriddlemoſt, wliok no 
anime was Se//tude, ſut witli her arms acroſs each other, I but 
and ſeemed rather penfive and wholly taken up with ber i ſeld- 
own thoughts than any ways grieved or difpleaſed. T . vca 
only comprnions which ſhe admitted into tHat retire Wl © char 

„ „ment, was the goddeſs of Sience, who fat on her right th. 
han with ber finger on her mouth, aud on her left Cr; arri. 

* femplation, with her eyes fixed upon the heavens. B., ont 

© fore her lay a-celeſtial globe, with ſeveral ſchemes d tam 

. © qatheriatical-theoremws: She prevented my ſpeech with x by f 
che greateſt affability in world: Fear not, ſaid ſie, me 


Ga ® a a & * 
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Nor. 


{ Iknow your- requeſt before v0 fpebk it 3 yol-would 
be led 28 mountain of the - the o y way to 


( it lies thro? this place, and no one is {6 often employed? 
in conducting perſons thither às myſelf,” When the had 
© thus ſpoken, roſe from her ſeat, and I immediately | 
placed myſelf, under her direction 3 but-whilſt 1 paſſed 
through the grove, I could not help inquiring of her 
«© who were the perſons admitted into that ſweet retire- 
© ment. Surely, faid I, there can nothing enter here but 
« virtue and virtuous thoughts :' the whole wood ſeemed 
' deſigned for the reception and reward of ſuch perſons 15 
as have ſpent their lives; according to the dictutes oł 
their conſcience and the commands of the gods. You 
imagine right, faid ſhe ; aſſure yourſelf this place wes 
dat firſt deſigned for no other'? ſuch it continued to be 
' in the reign of Saturn, hen none entered here but ho- 
( ]y prieſts, deliverers of their cguntry from Laer and 
' tyrarny, who repoſed theinſelves here after their ta: 
© bours, and thoſe whom the ſtudy and lore of wiſdom had 
fitted for divine converfation. Bot now it is become 
' no leſs dangerous than it ws before deſireable: vice has 
© learned ſo to mimic” virtue, 'that it often creeps in hi- 
ther under its diſguiſe. See there! juſt befqre you, Re- 
© venge ſtalking by, habited in the robe of Fouonr. Ob- 
ſerve not far from lim Ambition ſtanding alone; if yon 
Halle bim his name, be will tell you it is Frrwatiorn of 
© Clory. But the woſt fiequent intruder we have i E/, 
© who ſucceeds now the deity to whom in better days chi | 
( grove was entirely devoted. Virtuous Love; with- Hy- 
nen and the Graces attending him, once reigned in this 
happy place; a whole train of virtues waited on kim, and 
no diſhonourable thought durſt prefume for admittanee ; 
* but now how is the whole proſpect changed? and how 
* ſeldom renewed by ſome few*. who” dare deipiſe- ſordid 
wealth, and imagine thenfſelves fit companions for ſo 
charming a divinity, een 
Tux goddeſs had no ſooner ſaid this, but we were 
arrived at the utmoſt boundaries of the wood, which la 
contiguous to a plain that ended at the foot of themoun- 
tim. Here I kept cloſe to my guide, being ſolitited 
by ſeveral phantoms, who aſſured me they wd fiew 
me a nearer way to the mountain of the Mules.” * 
. ' i — ©t 


* 


"as 
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© the reſt Vanity was extremely importunate, having de woul 
6 ludedinfinitenumbers, whourt faw wandering at thefogt ſome 
© of the hill. I turned away from this deſpicable troop mitte 
c with diſdain, and addreſſing myſelf to my, guide, told pleaſ 
4 her, that as I had ſome hopes I ſbould be able to reac not p 
© up part of the aſcent, ſo I deſpaired of having ſtrength reſter 
enough to attain the plain on the top,” But being in. WF merit 
formed by her, that it was impoſſible to ſtand upon the enoug 
ſidę, and that if I did not proceed onwards, I ſhould on th 
© yrecoveribly fall down to the loweſt verge, I reſolved Sec 
(to hazard any labour and hardſhip in the attempt; b We rv 
great a deſire had. I of enjoying the ſatisfaction ! hoped times 
to meet with at the end of my enterprize! powe 
© THERE were two paths, which led up by different reach 
* ways to the ſummit of the mountain; the one was WF proce 
« guarded by the genius which preſides over the moment ſumm! 
of our births. He had it in charge to examine the ſe. tw. 
* veral pretenſians of thoſe who deſired to paſs that way, the o 
* but to admit none excepting thoſe only on whom Me. and b 
« pormthe had looked with a propitous eye at the hour of Was a 
their nativity, The. other way was guarded by Dil: in the 
©: gence, to whom many of thoſe perſons applied who had ing he 
met with a denial the other way; but he was fo tedi- comm 
© ous in granting their requeſt, and indeed after admit: wild 
© tance, the way was ſo very intricate and laborious, that ſtood 
many, after they had made ſome progreſs, choſe rather if <orre< 
to return back than proceed, and ry few perſiſted o ur, 
y long as to arrive at the end they propoſed: - Beſides WW ents 
.* thoſe two paths, which at length ſeberally led to the and v 
* top of the mountain, there was a third made up of thek thoſe | 
© two, which little after the entrance joined in one. This Fancy 
„carried thoſe happy few,. whoſe good fortune it was tu the m 
find it, dizeftly'to the throne of Apollo. I don't know offsprj 
whether I ſhould even now have had the reſolution to d be 
' + have demanded entrance at either of theſe doors, had l WI teen 
« * not ſeen a pleaſant-Hke man ( followeti by. a nymerou (Wit, a 
© and lovely train of youths of bath ſexes) inſiſt upon eu. celebr 
« trance tor all whom he led up. He put me in mind d N t 
the country clown who is painted in the map for lead: Leit), 
ipg prince Eugene over, tbe ps. Ie had a; bundle d numbe 
. E. in his hand, and producing ſeveral, which, be . 
vi 


4 


id, were given to him by hands which he knew Ago. 
1 : SM | « would 
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would allow as paſſes; among which, mdthought, Ia 
ſome of my own- writing. Thie whole aſſembly was ad- 
mitted, and gave, by 1 a new beauty and 
w pleaſire to theſe happy manſions, I found the man did 
not pretend to enter himſelf, but ſerved as a kind of for- 
2th reſter in the lawns to direct paſſengers, who, by their own 
merit, or inſtructions he procured for thein, had virtue 
the enough to travel that way. I looked very attentively up- 
on this kind homely, benefactor, and forgive me, Mr 
vet WF SofcratoR, if I own to you I took him for yourſelf.” 
We were no ſooner entered, but we were ſprinkled three 
ped times with water of the fountain of Aganippe which had 
power to deliver us from all harms, but only envy, which 
reacheth even to the end of our journey. We had not 


t 
— proceeded far in the middle path when we arrived at the 
ſummit of the hill, where there immediately appeared to 


e. vos two figures, which extremely engaged my attention; 
the one was a young nymph in the prime of her youth 
el. and beauty ; ſhe had wings on her ſhoulders and feet, and 
was able to tranſport herſelf to the moſt diſtant regions 
in the ſmalleſt ſpace of time. She was continually vary- 
ing her dreſs, ſometimes into the moſt natural and be- 
di. coming habits. in the world, and at others into, the moſt 
wild and freakiſh garb that can be imagined. -. There 
bat ſtood by her a man full aged, and of great gravity, who 
her WF corrected her inconſiſtencies, by ſhewipg them in his mir- 
rour, and ſtill flung her affected and unbecoming orna- 
d FF ments down the mountain, which fell in the plain below, 
the and were gathered up and wore with great ſatistaction by 
bee WF thoſe that inhabited it. The name of the nymph. was 
Fancy, the daughter of Liberty, the moſt beautiful of all 
the mountain nymphs. The other was Judgment, the 
offspring of Te, and the only child he acknowledged 
to be his. A youth, who fat upon a throne juſt be- 


-- 
E. 
- 


Hit, and his ſeat was compoſed of the, works of the moſt 
celebrated authors. I could not but ſee with a ſecret 
joy, that though the Creeks and Romans, made the ma- 
jority, yet our own countrymen were the next both in 
number and dignity. I was now at liberty to take a full 
{ proſpe& of that delightful region: I was, inſpired, with 
new vigour and life, and ſaw every thing in nobler and 

| 7 20 9 


tween them, was their genuine offspring; his name was 
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mbre pleaſiiig 
<' perpetual futi-fhi «wa 


(eat 


Hurel ſpread bis beugh 


c. His 


Dapbnis. 
next to them. Behitid were a 


THE SPECTAT OR. 
views than before: I breathed — 0 
ther In a ſſey which Was a continued azure, pilded with 
The two ſumtmits of the mountah 
< roſeon each ſide, and formed in the midſt a inoſt deli 

*-cious vale, the habitation of the Muſts, and of ſuch as hal 

© compoſed. works worthy of immortality. 
upon a throne of gold, and for a canopy an agel 
and its ſhade over his hend. 
iver lay at his feet. He held his hay 
in kis hand, whilſt the Muſes rœmd about him celeb, 
©ted with bymnz his victory over the ſerpent” Python, and 
© ſometimes ſuns in ſofter notes the loves of Lewcothe and 
Homer, Virgil, and; Milton "were ſeated the 


bow And 


Noe 51% 


Apollo wa 


grent number of other, " 


© ajmiong whom I was ſurpriſed to fee ſome in tlie habit of 
Laplunder, Who, notwirhfkanding the wheontlines d d- 
< thelr dreß, bad lately obtained a place upon the main il | 4 


('taitt, 


C3 


but grow- 
© ing weary of one who almoſt walked him'dbt of breath, 
* ©he left him for Horace and e with when be 


© ſeemed inſinitely delighted. 


„A lirrix further I fe-. Anbcher groupe. 
© I made ag to them; and Found it was'Secrates ditutinp to 
Xenophon, and the ſpirit of Plato; but moſt of all, Mu. 
8 n had the greateſt audience about him. 


e 


5 . at tlie ſight of ther Inextricable errors. 


— 


Law Pindar walking all alone, no one ditring to Wl I { 
© accoſt him, till Cue Joined bim ſelf to him; but 


of Rams 


Was af too 


a diſtatice to Heap what be faid, or to. diſcover tie way 
of his hearers; only L thou - 0: now. perc eiged Ju. ders 
© pil; who had joined chen and 


od in a poſture full of 


© admiration at the harmony of his words.” * fine 
''4 BAasSTLY, at the bod byes 6k: of tlie hill I fiw Rice. fr 
© 22 Tong difpatcl ths world below of what bap- WF © thre 
ed upon Par 4; 1 I perteived he did it with hay. 

6: Moe of of the Mutes, and by ſtealth, aud was unwil- . whe 
© Ting to have thetn reviſed by tho. I could now from inti 
© tits Height and ſerene Ay Þ told the infinite cares and Wi ber 
c:nitieties with which mortals below fought out their way, WM © pro 
6 throligh” che maze of life. I ſaw the path of virtue be Wi © whi 
©\triight before them, whillt Intereſt, or 4 maliciom Wi © of 1 
4 demon, ſtill hurried them out of the way. I was at ord 
once touched with pleaſüre at my own bappinek, and WY bol 


Here 
* 
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the two contending' paſſions roſe. ſo high, chat were 
inconſiſtent with the ſwert repoſe I enjoyed, an awa⸗- 
king with a ſudden ſtart, the only conſolation I could ad - 
« mit of for my loſs, was the hopes nee 


| 0 


had ( my dream will not diſpleaſe v0. 
way | | | 
Ag 5. 2 Tueſday, Ober 2 7 age * 


Pudet me 6 22 gui bare, re, 1 5505 
Manniſſe fruſira 2 RE Ter. H aut. 30. a, e. 2. 


I am aſhained and e that 7 te ba. je 


who gave me the e er I, theſ creatures. 


mr” 


P / N — 
*3 1 "8. 


Mr SPECTATOR». 8 

aun- '] Am obliged. to you, for printing Fay cont I lately 
| ſent you Atta, coquette who, diſtur bed a ſober con- 

o.: oregation in the city of. London. ': That ingelligencs end- 

-ath, ed at ber taking cogch, ay bidding, the driver go Where 

n be he knew. I could not leave ber fo, but dogged her, as 


© hard as ſhe drove, 6 Paul's church · yard, where there 


res; was a ſtop of coaches attending company coming out af 
p to WI * the cathedral. This gave me opportunity ta hald up a 
N. crown to her coaghman, Who gave me the ſignal, - that 
too WY © he: would hurry on; and make no haſte, as you know the 
r the * Way is when they faygurg, chace. By his many kind blun- 
Vr. ders, driving againſt other coaches, and ſlipping off ſome 


aof his tackle, I could keep up with him, and lodged my 


* fine lady in the pariſh of Smell. As1 gueſſed when 


acces WR © | firſt ſau her at church, her buſineſs is to win hearts and 


hay- WW © throw: them away, regarding nothing but the-triumphi. 1 


vith- BN have bad the ha ppineſs, by tracing ber through all with 


wil- N © whom Ibeard ſhe was acquainted, to find. one who was 
fron intimate with a friend of mine, and to be introduced to 
and ber notice. I have made ſo good uſe of my time, as to 


way © procure from that intimate of her's one of her letters, 
e be which ſhe writ to her when in the country. This. epiſtle © 
ciovs of her own may ſerve to alarm the world againſt all her 
18 it ordinary life, as mine, I hope, did thofe, who ſhall be- 
and bold her at church. The letter was written laſt winter 


» = * 
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to the lady who gave it me; and 1 doubt not but » 

© will find the ſoul of an happy ſelf-loving dawe, tha 

© all the admiration ſhe can meet With, and returns nd 

< of it in love to heradmirers, 1 4 
; * , «, 131 


Dear Jenn, ö e 4 | 
5 1 Am glad to find you are likely to be diſpoſed of 
1 Dr ſo much to your approbation as you te 
52 * You ſay you àre afraid > Pond me, for I ſhall la 
ce at your ſpouſe's = I beg of you not to fear it, fi 
« I am too nice a diſcerner to laugh at any, but Whon 
< moſt other people think fine fell | | 
© may bring you hither as ſoon as his horſes are in e 
enough to appear in town, and you be very fafe again 
64 any rallery you may apprehend from me; for I am fi 


e rounded with coxcombs of my own making, who 1 


« all ridiculous in a manner: your good-man, I prefune, 
c cannot exert himfelf. As men who cannot” raile their 
« fortunes, and are uneaſy under the incapacity of ſhi 
_< ning at court, rail at ambition; ſo do aukward and in- 
* fipid 'women, who-cannot warm , the hearts and cham 
the eyes of men rail at affectation: but ſhe'that hasthe 
ce Joy of ſeeing a man's heart leap into his eyes, at behold 

ing her, is in no pain far want of eſteem among a cret 
ce of that part of her own {-x, who have no ſpirit but that 
'« of envy, and no language but*that of malice.” I do ne: 


« jn this, I hope; expreſs myſelf inſenſible af the merit d 


% Leodacia, who lowers her beauty to all but her huſb:nd 
cc and never ſpreads her charms but to gladden him wit 
« has a right in them: 1 ſay, I do honour to thoſe wh 
ce can be coquettes, and are not ſuch; but I deſpiſe al 
« who would be, and in deſpair» of arriving at it 'then- 
<« ſelves, hate and vilify all thoſe who can. But, be thit 
as it will, in anſwer to your deſire of knowing my ti 
« tory, one of my chief preſent pleaſures is in country 
« dances : and in obedience to me, as well as the ple 
ec ſure of coming up to me with a good grace, ſhewing 
« theinſelves in their addres to others in my preſenct 
, and tlie like opportunities, they are all proficients thi 
b way: and I had the happineſs of being the other night 


d where we made fix couple, and every woman's fannt 
K | 0 ä i 


ows ; ſo that your dex 
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2 profeſſed lover of mine, The wildeſt imagination 
cannot form to itſelf on any occaſion higher delight, 
than I acknowledge myſelf to have been in all that e- 
 veuing. I choſe out of my admirers a ſet of men "who 
moſt love me, and gave them partners of ſuch of my * 
own ſex who moſt enyied me. „„ 
« My way, is, When any man whd is my admirer pre- 
tends to give himſelf airs of merit, as at this time a cer- 
tain gentleman you know did, to mortify him by favout 
ring in his preſence *the moſt inſignificant creature I can 
find. At this ball I was led into the company by pretty 
Mr Fanfly,. who, you know, is che moſt obſequious, 
well-ſhaped, well-bred woman's man in town. + I at 
firſt entrance declared him my partner if I danced at 
all; which put the whole aſſembly into a grin, as form- 
ing no terrors from ſuch a rival. But we had net been 
long in the room, before I overheard the meritorious. 
gentleman above-mentioned ſay with an oath,” there is 
no rallery in the thing, ſhe certainly loves the puppy 
f (bi My gentleman, when we were dancing, took an occaſi- 
nd non to be very ſoft in his oglings upon a lady he danced 
harm with, and whom he knew of all women I love moſt to 
as the outſhine. The conteſt began who ſhould plague the o- 
hold: ther moſt. I, who do not care a farthing for him, had 
cren no hard taſk to outvex him. I made Fanfly, with a 
t that] very little encouragement, cut papers conpee, and then 
lo not fink with all the air and tenderneſs imaginable.” When 

be performed this, I obſerved the gentleman you know 


of fall into the ſame way, and imitate as well as he 

n w could the deſpiſed Fanfly. I cannot well give you, who 
e wü are fo grave a country lady, an idea of the joy we have 
fe il when we fee a ftubborn heart breaking, or a man of 
then riſe turning fool for our ſakes; but this happened to 
e tiut our friend, and I expect his attendance whenever I go to 
y bie church, to court, to the play, or the park. This is a 
unte facrifice due to us women of genius, who have the elo- 
fler quence of beauty, an eaſy mien. I mean by eaſy men, 
cwing ene which can be on occaſton eaſily affected: ſor I muſt 
eſence tell you, dear Jenn, Thold one maxim, which is an un- 
s that common one, to wit, that our greateſt charms are ow- 
nightly ing to affectation. Tis to that our arms can lodge ſo 
arto WWquetly juſt over our hips, and the fan can play without 


28 © THE SPECTATOR. | N 514 No 
e any force or motion but juſt of the wriſt, *Tis to 
« teftation we. owe the penſiye attention of Deidamia y 


| 1 0 
« 4 tragedy, the ſcornful approbation of Dulcimaga at N 
comedy, and the lowly aſpect of Langquice//a at a f. 
& mon. | 55 OY | 
Jo tell you the plain truth, I know no pleaſure bu , 
« jn being admired, and have yet never failed of attaining Fy 
« the appi obation of, the man whoſe regard I had a mitt 7 
6 to. Yau ſee all the men who make a Fours in the world, 4 
« (as wilea look as they are pleaſed to put upon the mat 5 
< ter) are moved by the ſame vanity as I am. Whati 4 


there in ambition, but to make other people's wills & 
« pend upon yours? This indeed is not to be ahned at by 
* one who has a genius no higher than to think of being F. 
« very good houlewite in a country gentleman's family, 7 


The care of poultry and pigs are great enemies to th 


e countenance: the vac ant look of a ſine lady is not to he 
ce preſerved, if ſhe admits any thing to take up her though 
ec but her own dear perſon, But I interrupt you too long 
« from your cares, and myſelf from my conqueſts. © 

4 * = 


>, -, Your moſt bumble ſeroant. 


* Give me leave, Mr SpECTATOR, to add her friend! 
< anſwer to this epiſtle, who is a very diſcreet ingeniou 


* 


Dear Catty, | . 1 
60 17 ake your rallery in very good part, and amoblige 
A to you tor the free air with which you ſpeak 0 
«© your on gaities. But this is but a barren, ſuperficiu 
_ « pleafure. Indeed, Gatty, we are made for man, and n 
« ſerious, ſadnels I muſt tell you, whether you yourkl 
< know it or no, all theſe gallantries tend to no other el 
but to. be a wife and mother as faſt as you can. 
43 31 teri vg fan Jam, Madam, | 
T | I :» Tas . ] | | | 
een at Your moſi bumble fervan. 
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Inmortale odium et nunguam ſanabile onus, 


y bi Inde futor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
= Odit uterqee locus, giuuum ſoles credit haben dos 


Fe dear quot , c,; ju, Ut. 15. v. 3. 


world e hb tanks 
19 And tmutually bequeath'd from ſire to 7 A 


Religious ſpite, and'pious ſpleen bred firſt 
The quarrel, which ſo long the -bigats gurt: 
Each calls the otber i god & ſenſelefi lt 
His owl, divine. >. 4 n a us, Tate. 


F all the monſtrous paſſions. and opinions which have 
'crept into the world, there is none ſo wonderful as 
that thoſe who profeſs the common name of Ghriſtions,. 
ſhould purſue, each other with rancour and hatred for dif- 
terences in their way, of following the examples of their 
Saviour. It ſeems ſo natural that all who purſue the ſteps: 
1 of any leader ſhould form themſelves after his manners, 
uat it is impoſſible to account for effects ſo different. from 
what we might expect from thoſe, ho profeſs themſel ves 
followers of the higheſt patern of meeknels and charity. 
nion ** 5 n ia 
but by aſcribing ſuch effect to the ambition and corrupti - 
| on of thoſe who are audacious,- with ſouls full of fury, 
to ſerve at the altars of the God of peace.  ,. 
Taz maſſacres to which the church of Nome has ani- 
mated the ordinary peaple, are dreadful inſtances of the 
truth of this obſerva tion; and whoever reads the hiſtory: 
of the 1ri/h rebellion, and the cruelties which enſued there · 
upon, will be ſufficiently convinced to what rage * igno- 
rants may be worked up by tlioſe who proſeſs holineſo, 
and become incendiaries, and, under the diſpenſation of 
grace, promote evils. abhorrent-to nature.. 
Tu is ſuhject and cataſtrophe, which, deſerve ſo well to 
be remarked by the Proteſtant, world, will, I doubt not, 
be conlidered by the reverend and learned prelatè that 
preaches to-morrow, * mauy of the deſcondants of 
2 $154 * 1.2. 8 tho 
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2 8 on — * lamentable day, in a mam 
vitable to the occaſion -worthy. his own great wg 
and eloquence. Af v e en 

I SHALL not dwell upon it any further but only tr 
feribe out of a little tract, called, The Chriſtian Hero, pd 
liſhed in 1 701, whatTfind there in honour of the renown 
hero William III who reſcued that nation from the teꝶ 
tition of the CIC His tate majefty, of gloria 

memory, and the moſt Chriſtian king, are conſideredat ti 
concluſion of that treatiſe as heads of the Proteſtant u 
Roman Catholic world, in the following manner. 


© TyrrE were not ever, before the entrance of f 
© Chriſtian name into the world, men who have maintaits 
© ed a more renowned carriage, than the two great rival 
© who poſſeſs the full fame of the preſent age, and wil 

be tbe theme and examination of the future. They an 
exactly formet by nature for thoſe ends to which ha 
ven ſeems to have ſent them amongſt us: both animit- 
© ed with # reſtleſs deſire of glory, but purfue-it by df 
« ferent means, and with different motives: To onet 
© conſiſts in an etenſive undiſputed empire over bis {ub 
+ "4 je@s, to the other in their rational and voluntary obeds 
„ ence: one's happitieſs is founded in their want of pow. 
er, the ather's in their want of deſire to oppoſe lin 
© © The one enjcys the ſummit of fortune with the lurun 
© of a Perſian, the other with the moderation of a Spore 
tan: one is made to oppreſs, the other to relieve th 
- © oppreſſed: the one is ſatisfied with the pomp and often 
tation of power to prefer and debaſe his juferiors, th 
other delighted only with the cauſe' and foundation of it 
to cheriſh and protect them, To one therefore reſigio 
© js but à convenient diſguiſe, to the other a vigorous mo- 
tive of action. ener 
Fox without ſuch ties of real and ſolid honour, thert- 


s no way of forming a menarch, but after the Machi« 


'« avillian-feheme, by which a prinee muſt ever ſeem to 
© have all virtoes;-but' really to be maſter of none; but 
to be liberal, merciful and juſt, only as they ſerve bi 

e intereſis; while, - wir the noble art of hypocriſy, en. 


ire would be to be extended, and new conqueſts be 
made by new devices, by which prompt 3 
1 | | eh oh creature 


= « 
— — 


OR 
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creatures might. inſenſihle give law in the. buſineſ of life, 5 


by leading men in the entertainment of it. 
Tuus when, words; and ſhowy are apt to pals for the 
« ſubſtantial things they are only to expreſs, there would 
need no more ig enſlavea country but to adorn. a court: 
for while every man's vanity makes him believe himſelf 
capable of becoming : luxury, enjoyments are a ready 
« bait for ſyfferings, and the hopes of preferment invita- 
tions to ſervitude; which  flavery- would be coloured 
with all the nents, as they call it, imaginable. 
The nobleſt arts and artiſts, the bneſt pens and moſt e- 
© legant minds, jointly employed to ſet it off, with the vari- 
« ous embelliſhments of ſuinptuouz entertainments, charm- 
© ing aſſemblies, and poliſhed diſcourſes; and thoſe'apo- 
a ite abilities of men, the adored monarch might profuſe» 
. ly and fkilfully encourage, while they flatter his virtue, 
zug and gild his vice at fo high a rate, that he, without 
* ſcorn of the one, or love of the other, would alternate- 
— c ly and occaſionally uſe, both: {> that his bounty ſhould: 
e e him in his rapimes, his mercy in his crueltiks. 
CA © Nog. is it to give things a more ſevere look than is 
natural, to ſuppoſe ſuch muſt. be the conſequences. of a 

* prince's having no other purſuit than that of his own | 
glory: for if we conſider an infant born into the world. 
© and beholding itſelf the mighticſt thing in it, ieſelf the | 
* preſent admiration and future proſpedt of a fawning. peo. 
ple, who profels themſelves great or mean, according to 
the figyre he is to make amongſt them, what fancy would 
not be debauched to. believe they were, but what they. 
' profeſſed themſelves, his mere creatures, and uſe them 
as ſuch by purchaſing with their lives a boundle renown, . 
which he, for want of a more Juſt proſpect, would place 
in the number of his ſlaves, and tlie extent of his ter- 
des . tories ? Such undoubtedly would be the tragical effects 
of « prince's lic ing with no religion, which are not to be 
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4 J * furpaſſed but by his having a falſe one. 2 

* Ir ambition were fpirited with zeal, what would fol- 
* ©low, but that his people ſhould be converted into an ar- 
a my, whoſe ſwords can make right in power, and folve 


„ ontroverſy in belief? And if men ſhould be iiff.necket 

I £2 !he doctrine of that viſible church, let them be cor- 

* tented with an.oar and a chain, in the midſt of ſtripes. 
inn 5 ang: 


- ”” 
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© ard angviſh, to contem late on lůch ue/t yeh trhap RS nar 
* aud whoſe burden 10 Fn rd 2 wg N 0 

WIT a tyranny begun on his own ſubjects, and in 
© dighation that others draw their breath independent d 


© his frown or finile, why ſhould be mot proceed ta . grit 
* ſeizure of the World? and if nothing but the thirſt AF" pen. 
* ſivay were the motive of his #Qions, why ould tra, eV 


les be other than mere words, or foſemn ndtionab ch. and 
pacts be any thing but an haft in the march of th title 
© army, who are gever to lay down their arms, «ill M 2nd 
© men are reduced to the neceſſity of banging their hefe bed 
on his wayward will; who might ſupinely, and at le Nip. 
© ſite, expiate bis on fins by ether mens fering . the 
. N daily meditates new laughter, and new cn but 
| ue ? F a f K - 1 * : * : > 
* For mere man, when giddy with vobridled power, y arm 
* an ivſatiate idol, not to be appeaſe) with myriads of. s 2! 
© ed to his piide, which may be puffed up by the adulata f chat 
© of a baſe and proſtrate world, into an opinion that ben but 
© ſomething more than human, by being ſoinething leb; wor 
* ond, alas! what is there that mortal man will not be 
© lieve of himſelf, when complimented with 'the-attributs 
' © of God? He can then conceive thoughts of a powers 
« omnipreſent as his. But ſhould there be ſich a for 
* mankind now upon earth, have our ſins ſo far provoke 
heaven, that we are left utterly naked te his fury? 
there no power, no leader, no genius, that can conduf 
© and 1 to our death or our en es, o 
great God never gave one to rei his permiſſion, 
, Fe gave to 0 to ren by bis _ . 
Ax the circuaſtances of the lors life of ou 
prince, ſeem to have confpired to make him the ched 
and bridle of tyranny; for Eis mind bas been ſtrength 


. 


« © ened and confirmed by one continual ſtruggle, and ber 
ven has educated him, by adverſity to a quick ſenſe 
the diſtrefſes and miſeries of mankind, which he was bon | 
* to redreſs: in quſt corn of the trivial glories and lg! F 
« oftentations of power, that gloriousiuſtrument of prov U 
© dence moves, Ike that, in 4 fleady, calm, and fil | 
* courſe, independent either ofapplauſe or calumny ; wi W 
© rendershim, if not in a political, yet in a 4 Philo 44 
I ſorhic, keroie, and à Xhriſtian ſenſe, an abſolute ne Nucl 


narch 


. * 4 
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narch; who ſatisfied with this unchangenble, juſt and 
ample glory, muſt needs turn alt his regards from han» 
c ry to Na fp of others; for be begins his enterpri- 
$ (es with his own ſhare in the ſuccet of them: for inte» 

# prity bears ih itſelf its reward, nor can that which os 
6 pends not on EVeht ever know dilzppointatent. bin oh. 

© Wrtu the undoubted character of a ous OY 
and (what he much more values than the moſt ſpiendid 
n titles) that bf à ſincere and honeſt man, he is the hbpe 
11.1 and ſtay of Europe, an unixerſal good not tô be engrof- 
ef 4 by vs onty, for diſtant potentates implore bis friend- 
te ſhip, and inju red empires conrt his offiſtakce." He tolls 
' the world, five by an riotaflok of 977 le of the earth, 
conf but the addre of its princes; and i U at world fh 

© be again Fo from tha rep6le* in bay N 

er, arms had given it, w ſttould we not hope that dee 
of. © is an Almighty, Fx Aub ofe influence the terrible enemy, 
ati that thinks bitmſelf pr Pad for battle, may find he is 
t ben but ripe for deſtructiqn ? and that there may be in the 
le; © mb of time: great incidents, which may make the 
+ be. fl © cataſtrophe of a pr oferous life as unfortunate as the par- 
ticulat nenes of it were ſuc ceſsfuld Yor there does not 
* want a ſkjliful eye and revolute arm to obſerve aud 85'P 
the occaſion : a Prince, 9 who ram" 
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Undaynted worth 7. inviolable truth! ? XY 


\ 'Elaſt night received a piece of ill news at our club, 

which very ſenſibly afflicted every one of vg... I 
llion not but my readers themlelves will be troubled 
at 
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xt the hearing of it. To keep them no; longer in {@ 
pence, Sir RoGer DE COVERLEY ir dead. He depan 
ed this life at his houſe in the country, after a few welt 
ficknefs, Sir ANDREW FareporT has, a letter tron 
one of his correſpondents in thaſe parts, that informs hin 
the old man caught à cold at the county ſeſſions, 20 
was very, warmly promoting an addreſs of his own pe 
nipgy in which he ſucceeded according to his wiſhes. , tg 
tlits particular comes from a Whig. juſtice of peace, ' wh 
was always Sir RoGER's enemy and antagoniſt. I hay 
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letters both from the chaplain and captain Ss xT&y vi 0! 
mention nothing of it, but are filled with many part icuau on 
to the honour; of the good old man. I have likeways (il *!* 

"letter from the butler, who, took fh much care of u *" 
. laſt ſummer; when J was at the knght's bouſe, As ul 
friend the butler mentions, in the ſimplicity of his bean con 

_ ſeveral circumſtances the others have paſſed over in ſilency bas 
T thill give my reader a copy of his letter, without i et 
alteratſon or diminut ion. = 
„„ I a ro dues ago 
x NOWING that you was my old... maſter's good 8 
wo friend, I could not forbear lending you the me oeh 

AM © lancholy news of his death, which has aMiQted*the whole 

= * country, as well as his poor ſervants, who loved hin, OP 
I may Hy, better than we did our lives. I ain af © 
. © he caught his death the laſt county- ſeſſions, where k * 7 

| © would go to ſte juſtice done to a poor widow woman, / 
AK © and her fatherleſs children, that had been wronged by he 
| © a neighbouring gentleman ; for you know, Sir, my goal * 
„ © maſter was always the poor man's friend. Upon M er: 
1 © coming home, the firſt complaint he made was, that he wot 
* had loſt his roaſt-beef ſtomach, not being able to tou. 8 0 
* a Sirloin, which was ſerved up according to cuſtom fl 

and you know he uſed to take great delight in it. Fron. 5 
that time forward he grew worſe and worſe, but til whi 
| kept a good heart to the Fiſt. Indeed we were once u eſtas 
great hope of his recovery, upon' a Kind i: eſſage tha he f 
* © was ſent him from the widow lady whom he had\m& * 

love to the forty laſt years of his life, but this oul do 
* - --* ©'proved a Jightnivg before death. He has bequeath«N, © 
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lace; and a couple of ſilver bracelets ſet with jewels, 
which belonged to my good old lady his mother: he has 
bequeathed the fine white gelding, that he ſeg to ride, 
a hunting upon, to his chaplain, becauſe he thought he, 
would be kind to him, apd has left you all his books. 
He has, moreover, bequeathed to the chaplain a very 
pretty tenement with good lands about it. It being a 
very told day when he made his will, he left for mourn- 
ing, to every man in the pariſh, a great frize- coat, and 
to every woman a black riding-hood, It was.a moſt 
moving ſight to ſee him take leave of his poor ſervants, 
commendipg us all for our fidelity, whilſt. we were nat 
able to ſpeak a word for weeping, As we moſt of, us 1 
are grown grey - headed in our dear maſter's ſervice, he 1 
bas left us penſiofls and legacies, which, we may live very 
comfortably. upon the remaining, part of our days. He 
bas bequeathed a great. deal more in charity, which is | 
not yet come to my;knowledge, and it is pereuiptorily 
ſaid in the pariſh, that be has left money to build a 
ſteeple to the church; for he was heard to ſay ſome tima 
ago that if he lived two years longer, Coverley church 
ſhould have a ſteeple. to it, - The Chaplain tells every 
body that he mage a. very good end, and never ſpeaks. 
of 14 without tears. "Hi gy banc, kane to his 
own di „ among the fawily of the CoverLEY 
on the 15 8558 0 "father W. Ariber. The coin 
was carried by [ix of his tenants, and the pall held up 
by ſix of the quorum: the whole pariſh followed the 
corpſe with 15255 hearts and in Heir mournirg ſuits, Bs 
the men ip frize, and the women in riding-hoods, Cap- a 
tain SENTRY, my maſter's nephew, has taken polſeſlian | 
of the hall- houſe, and, the whole eſtate. When my olg 
maſter ſaw him a little before his death, .he:hook him 
by the hand, and wiſhed him joy of the eſtate which was 
falling to him deſiring him only to make a good uſe of it, 
and to pay the ſeveral legacies, and the gifts of charity 
which he told him he hat left as quit- rents upon the 
eſtate, The captain truly feems a courteous tau, tho“ 
be a but little. He makes much i 32 my 
maſter 10; d, and ſhews great kindnefſes to.the gldhouſe- © - | 
dog, that you know 2 obs mae wars 850 55 5 
would have gone to your heart to have beard the mean 
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the dumb creature triade on the day of my maſter earn 


e has never joyed himſelf fince; no mort hat g 
„us. "Twas the melanchblieſt day for the pour pe oe 
that ever happened in Woarceſter/bire. This is all fi, | 

; > i Tear oſt ſorrowfnl ſervant, ( 
MO 47 3922) 3 flee ie; 24m 5! bwin ren you 
Lf, At, 2484] 7 2 " 00 BY 2779 $1 424.4 31 o to h 

F..“ My-maſter deſired, ſome weeks before be & = f 

that a book which egmes tp to you by the chm bac 
* thould be given to Sir Andrew FazEronr, u eit. 
name. ä e 1 * 

5 : "5 e 5 45 5 3 ; (25/77 — | you 
Ta rs letter, notwithſtandin the poor butler's mane * 
of writing it, gave us fuch an idea of our good eld fric " 
that upon the reading of it there was not a dry eye epita 

the club. Sir Axpkx w opening the book, found it to of a 
à collection of acts of parliament. There was in partia after 
lar the act of uniformity, with ſome paſiges in it markd publ 
by Sir Rootr's own hand, Sir AvpRE w found that — 

elated to two or three pointe, which he had diſputed un f 
Sir Roc Ex the laſt time be appeared # the club, b, 
AnDREW, who would habe beets merry at uch an inf dert. 

an another occaſion, - at the fight of the old man's hang — +; 
writing, burft into tears, and put the book inte bis pad ben 
et. Capt in Seu rx y informs me, that the knight has [tf ED 

rings and mouring for every one in the chub,  ' ( 115 
No boon da nt h ov ho wack gig mac 
Ne rie a have 
' a Miſerum eſt ain incumbert fame, ö“ 
Me. collapſa ruant fubductis tecta Tem | — 

e 5 6, 0h n | Juv. ſat. 8. v. 7 8 

i poor relying on anather's fame. H. 
Fer, tale the pillars but away, and all”  _ Bo 
De ſuper /irutiure mull in ruins; fall. , Step ll W 

29 W245 » FTI" 453 44 $741 3 

* eie n te lle 0251 127] i 

Hs being 2 day of bulinefs with me, 1 muſt mak My 
1 the prelent entertainment like a treat at an bo Bu 
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Ng 
arming, out of ſuch preſente as have been ſent me by 


4% gets. The firſt! diſn which I ferye up is a letter 
per ome freſh to my hand. , es; 291 M44 146; 
1 fre ; Sid et Colt Pot rn bh 

| Mr SrECTATORy 


AT 801. 318-39 RETERIEE 
T is with inexpreſſible ſorrow that I hear of the death 
of good Sir Roger, and do heartily condole with 

you upon ſo melancholy an occaſion, I think you ought | 
to have blackened the edges of a paper which brought - 
us ld ill news, and t6- have bad it ſtamped likeways in 
black. . It is expected of yon that you ſhould write his 
epitaph, and, if poſſible, fill his, place in the club with 
as worthy and diverting a member. I queſtion not but 
you will receive many recommendations from the pu- 
blic of ſuch as will appear candidates for that poſt. 
« SiNcEI am talking of death, and ha ve mentiqued an 
epitaph, 1 muſt tell you, Sir, that I bave made di very 
of a church-yatd-in which I believe you might ſpend an 
afterndon, with great pleaſure to yburſelf and to the 
public: it belongs to the church of Stebon- heath, com- 
monly called. Stepney. Whether or no it be that the 
people of that pariſh have a particular genius for an epi- 
taph, or that there be ſome poet among them who un- 
dertakes that work by the great, I cannot tell; but 
there are more remarkable inſcriptions in that place 
than in auy other I have met with; and I may ſay wich- 
out vaflity, that there is not a gentleman in England het - 
ter read in tomb · ſtones than myſelf, my ſtudies having 
laid very much in church- yards. I ſhall beg leave to 
end you a couple of epitaphs, for a ſample of thoſe I 
have juſt now męutioned. They are written in. a dif- 
ferent manner; the firſt being in the diffuſed and luxu- 
riant, the ſecond in the cloſe contracted ſtile. The firſt 
has much of the ſimple and pathetic ; the ſecond is ſome- 
thing light, but nervous. The firſt is thus: 


Here Thomas Sapper lyes interr'd. Ah why! 
Born in New-England, did in London die; c 

Was the third ſon of eight, begot upon 

His mother Martha by his Father hm. 

Much favaur'd by his prince he gan to be, 

But nipt by death at th' age of twenty thre.. 

| | - Fatal 


1 


: _ 


without ſending a ſhort epitaph which I once met with, 


% 
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Puatal to him was that we ſmall-pox name, 
By which his mother and two brethreti came 
Alfo+o breathe their laſt, nine years before, 
And now have left their father to deplore 
The loſs of all his children with his wife, 
Who was the joy and comfort of his life. 


756 ſetond it as follows + 


i * Here lyes the body of Danie/ Sun, 
'_ *Spitthefield"s weaver, and that's al. 

Fi .w% {1:34 1 TUM eh HH: Woof 41 (ok, | 
III I not diſnifs you, whilſt Tam upon this ſubjed; 
© tho' I cannot poſſibly recolle& the place. The thought 
of it is ſerious, and, in my opinion, the fineſt that I eve 
met with upon this occaſon. You. know, Sir, it is uſual, 
after having told uz the name of the perſon who lyes in. 
© terred,' to launch out into his praiſes; : Tbis epitaph 
takes a quite contrary turn, having been made by the 
© perſon himſelf ſome-rime+before his deatb. 


Hic hacer R. C. — diei ſupremi. Quali 
erat dies ie indicabit. F * 


* 5 „ 
* 9 


Here lieth R. C. in expeRtation of the laſt day. Wbt . alle 
© fort of man he was, that day will diſ cover.. * met: 
inte ö 18 1} 430 Le © rb = 7 am, Sr, &c. ( the . 
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| The following letter it dated from Cambridge. Wl, "= 
©T TAVING lately read among your ſpeculation, . . 
x H an eſſuy upon phyſiognomy, I cannot but t hiaꝭ 10 


'© that if you made a viſit to this antient univerſity, you 
© might receive very confiderable tights upon. chat fubjed, 
© there being ſcarce a young fellow in it who does not 
give certain indications of his particular humour and 
« diſ-ofition cõnformable ro the rules of that art. ln 
* courts and cities every body lays a' conſtraint upon hs 
* countenance, and endeavours to look like the rel >, 


* 
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© the world ; but the youch of this place, having -not yet 
formed themſelves by converſation and the knowledge 
of the world, give their limbs and features their full 
la TED CET Th 2, I +l 
7 —— bave conſidered human nature in all its lights, 
you muſt be extremely well appriſed, that there is a 
very cloſe corre pondence between the gutward and in- 
ward man; that ſcarce the leaſt dawning, the leaſt par- 
' turiency towards à thought can be ſtirring in the mind 
of man, without producing a ſuitable revolution in his 
« exteriors, which will eaſily diſcover itſelf to an adept in 
© the theory of the phiz. Hence it is, that the intriſic 


worth and merit of a ſon of An Mater is ordinarily 


l 


u calculated from the caſt of his viſage, the contour of his 
wit, perſon, the mechaniſm. of his. dreſs, the diſpoſition of his 
ught limbs, the manner of his gait and aig, with a number of 
| ever Wi: circumſt nces of equal conſequence and information: the 
uſual, hl: practitioners In this art often make uſe of a gentleman's 
eyes to give em light into the poſture of his brains; take 
ita handle from his noſe, to judge of the ſige of his intel- 
ue lets; and interpret the over-much vilibility and pertneſi 


' of one ear, as an infallible mark of reprobation, and a 
 lign the owner of fo ſuucy a member fears neither God 
nor man. In conformity, to this ſcheme,- a contracted 
© brow, a lumpi down-ceft look, a ſober ſedate pace, with. 
both hands dangling quiet and iteady in lines exactly par- 
Vat N allel to each lateral pocket of the Galligaſkins, is logic, 
J * metaphyſics and mathematics in pertection. So likeways 
' the Belles Lettfes are ty piſied by a ſaunter in the gait, 
a fall of one wing of the e backward, an infertion 
of one hand in the fob, and a negligent ſwing af the other 
' with a pihch of right and fine Barce/ona between 
© and thumb, a due quantity of the ſame upon the upper 
4 ( lip, and a noddle caſe loaden with pulvil. Again, a grave 
on, We ſolemn ſtalking: pace is heroic poetry, and politics; an 
© lad; and an open breaſt with an audacious diſplay of the 
80, er ſhirt, is conſtructed a fatal tendency to the art 
military. 8 KD 13 nf TT So 
1 1 6174 be much larger upon theſe hints, but I know 
u bon 1 write' to. If you can graft any ſpeculations up- 
his Vol. VII. -P ; 9 —— 8 


. — 
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, 


os. edricerace! in them, you will do a 


chat ſyſtem of bodies, into which nature has fo curjoufy 
 wrought-the maſs of dead matter, with the ſeveral relath 


| thoſe animals with which every part we ung is fur 
e 


chabitants. There is ſcaree a ſingle humour in the boch 
' of a man, or of any other animal, in which our . 4 


on it; nay, we ſind in the · maſt ſolid bodies, as in marbl 
itſelf, innumerable cells and cavities that are crowd 
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on them, or turn them to the advani — 
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. Fence men and harſh the breath 9 85 "MY | 
a Aud birds Neuen qpanſier; the main. 725 
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«Proven there is a great deal of pleabbre in in cop 
templating the material world, by 22 I men 


ons which thoſe bodies bear to one another there is ſtil 
amethinks, ſomething more N. _ ar rifiog in 
contemplations on the world of life, b mean 1 


aniſhed. The matorial 'world 4 only the ſhell of the wh 

verſe : the world of life are its inhabitants. 

Ix we conſider thoſe parts of the material world whid 
the-neargſt to us, ans are therefore ſubject ta our ob 
ations and - inquiries, it is amazing to Lap * 

inſinity of animals with which it is ſoc; Every 

of matter is peopled: every green leaf farms ah n+ 


do not dlſcover myriads of living creatures. 
of animals is alſa covered with other animals, 199 are 
in the ſame manner the baſis of other animals that- live up 


ed with ſuch imperceptible inhabitants, as are too Ls 
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che naked eyeto diſcover. Ou the other hand, if we 
pok into the rr ſee the ſeas, 
akes and rivers; teeming with numderleſs Kinds of living 
reatures: we ſind every mountain and marſh, wilder» 
<>: and wood,  plentifully- ſtoched with birds and beaſts, 
q erery part of matter affording proper. neceſſaries and 
onveniencios for tho livelihood of multitudes which in- 
abit ie 197) ban 59, ieee 1 1 
Tus author of the Pluraſiry off worlds draws: a very 
wood argument from this eonſideration, for the propling- 
f every planet ; as indeed it ſerms very probable from 
he analogy of reaſon, that if no part of matter, which we 
re acqua inted with; lyes w aſta and uffleſd, thoſe bo- 
ies, which are at ſuch a diſtance from us, ſhould not be 
leſart and unpeapledy, hut rather that they ſtiould be für- 
iſhed: with Beitigs adapted tu their reſpe dive ſituatian. 
Exrsrz xc is a bl to thoſe beings anly ich are 
ndowed with preception, and is in a manner thrown a- 
ray upon dead matter, any farther than as it is ſubſervient 
beings which are conſcious of their exiſtence: 'Ac» 


g ) we find,” trow the bodies which lie under our 
ala blervation, that matter is only made as the baſis and 
| ſtill of animals, and that there is no more of the 


ane, tha what is neceffiry for the exiſtence of the other. 
leiht goodness d of ſo commaunicative's nature, 
thatit ſeems - delight it. the: conferring of exiſtence: upon 
every perceptive being. As this is a ſpeculation, 
— een purſued with great pleaſure to myſelt, 
I ſhall enlarge fartheo upon it, by conſidering that part of 
the (cal of which-comes within our Knowledge. 
THz ane Bving <ereatures which are raiſed but 


e bee dead matter; - To-mention only has ſpecies ob 
bu. be-, which are formed: in. the faſhion of a cone, that 
boch grow to the ſurface'of? ſeveral rocks, and immediately die 
lu pon their being-fever'd from the place where' they grow. 
> oY There ar many other creatures: but one remove from the, 


bn hich have no other ſenſe beſides that of feeling: and taſte. - 
Others have Nil an additionat one: of herring; | others o 
ind, and others of ſigbt. It is wonderful to obſerve; by 
what a gradual progreſythe world of lifs advances thro”. * 
: + TIE RCTs > before a creature is formed  * 

| 2 that 
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that is complete in all its ſenſes; and even among thy 
there is ſuch a different degree of -perfeRion in the aa 
which one animal enjoys beyond what appears in anothy 

that though the ſenſe in different 2 be diſtingui 
—_ ſame common denomination, it ſeems. almoſt of 3 
rent nature. If after this we look into the fevers 
inward perfections of cunning and ſagacity, or what w 
generally call inſtinct, we find them riſing after the ſa 

nner imperceptibly one above another, and recei 

additional improvements, according to the ſpecies in wbi 
they are implanted. - This — in nature is ſo ve 

U gradual, that the moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecies coma 

VvVery near to the moſt imperfect of that which is immedi 

=_ © ately above it. „ f on chk is ed 

= Tu exuberant and overflowing goodneſs:of the 8 

W . Preme Being, whole mercy extends to all bis works 

"\i plainly ſeen, as I have before hinted, from his having made 
ſo very little matter, atleaſt what falls within our know 
ledge, that does not fwarm with life: nor is his goodnes “ of 
leſs ſeen in the diverſity, than in the multitude of Jiving . be 
creatures. Had he only made one ſpecies of animals, none “ ther 

_ of the reſt would have enjoyed the happineſs of exiſtence: “ bot! 

he has, therefore, /þecified in his creation every degree of WI twe 
life, every capacity of being. The whole chaſm / of nature, ( aqu: 
from a plant to a man, is filled up with divers kinds of Bi © poiſ 
creatures, riling one over another, by ſuch a gentle and ea © to x 
aſcent, that the little tranſitions and deviations from ons Wi © ſea- 
ſpecies to another are almoſt inſenſible. This intermediate Wi © muc 
ſpace is ſo well huſbanded and managed, that there is ſcarce, . and 
a degree of perception which does not appear in ſome one . join 
part of the world of life. Is the goodneſs, or wildom “ higt 
of the Divine Being, more ma uifeſted in this his proceeding Wl © grea 
TupRI is a conſequence, - heſides | thoſe I have, already “ to t 
mentioned, which ſeems very naturally deducble from the “ we 
foregoing conſiderations. - If the. ſcale of Being riſes h/ ll © link 
ſuch a regular progrefs, ſo high as man, we may, by? 
" parity of reaſon ſuppoſe that it ſtill proceeds gradually 


through thoſe Ar are of a ſuperior nature to bim, 
ſince there is an infinitely greater ſpace and room for dif 


ferent degrers of perfection, between the Supreme Being 
and man, than between man and the, moſt deſpicable i 
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q. The conſequence of ſo t a variety of being 
ich are = to us, Sink that variety which 10 inte. 
or to us, is made by Mr Locke, in a paſſage which I ſhall 
re ſet down, after having premiſed, that notwithſtand- 
othere is ſuch infinite room between man and his Maker 
or the creative power to exert itſelf in, it is impoſſible 
hat it ſhould ever be filled up, ſince there will be till an 
nfinite gap or diſtance between the higheſt created being, 
and the Power which produced him. 
« Taar there ſhould” be more ſpecies of intelligent 
creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and mate- 
rial below us, is probable to me from hence; that in 
all the viſible corporeal world, we fee no chaſma, or no 
„gaps. All; quite down from us, the deſcent is by eaſy 
( ſteps, and a continued ſeries of things, that in each re- 
move differ very little one from the other. + There axe 
« fiſhes that have: wings, and are not ſtrangers to the airy 
region: and there are ſome birds that are inhabitants 
« of the water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and theic 
© fieſh ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed. 
them on fiſh-days. There are animals ſo near of kin 
« both to birds and beaſts, that they are in the middle be- 
« tween both: amphibious animals link the terreſtrial and 
« aquatic together: ſeals live at land and at fea, and por- 
« poiſes have the warm blood and entrails of a hog; not 
© to mention what is conſidently reported of mermaids or 
« ſea· men. There are ſome brutes, that ſeem to have as 
much knowl and reaſon as tome that are called men; 


ae “ and the animal and vegetable kingdoms. are ſo nearly 
one “ joined, that if you will take the loweſt of one, and the 
dom “ higheſt of the other, there will fcarce be perceived any 
ing? ! great difference between them: and fo on till we come 


eady ! to the loweſt and the moſt-inorganical parts of matter, 
nthe “ we ſhall find every where that the ſeveral /pecies are 
s by Bl © linked together, and. differ but in almoſt i te de- 
by“ grees. And when we conſider the infinite. power and 
ally Bl © wiſdom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think th: it 
aim “ is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of the univ erſe, 


dif- “ and the great deſign and infinite goodneſs of the Archi- 


cing Wl © tet, that the /decizs of creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle 
in: “ degrees, aſcend upwards from us towards his infinite 
(it. BN © perfection, as. we fee they gradually defend from us 

WS + +7 au | downwards 


0 


2 


— 
rr * 5 
— — A us 
** 

— — 


“& finite Being of God, than we art from the lowelt ſtay 


ful in its nature, and fo much deſerves our paticy 
tween the ariimal and intellectual nature, the viſible andis 


- & 
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« downward : which if it be arabebiojome; earned 
« then to be perſuaded; that there are far more /þccje:d 
4 creatures above us, than there are beneath we 
in degrees of. perfection much more remote from thei 


c of being, that which approaches neareſt to 


% And yet of all nnn Jptaiens we have nocke 
« diſtin ideas.” iv 15v204 380 


I this ſyſRem of bei thad he creamtre fo ined 


lar attention, as:nen; who fills up the middle ſpace bs 


vilible world, and is that link irv the chain of beings 
has been often termed the: Nexns| utnin/que mundi. Sothd 
be who in one reſpect is affociated with angels and and 


la, may lonk upan a Being of infinite per E&tion 4. raths 

fitker and fo. bigheſt.orderof ſpirits as his brethren, n batic 

in another reſpect lay to corruption, thou art my preg beba 

to I . * e W r 0 1 
ni gc neten! 15, 

14 1 + Fri 3 40d of te 

No 520. nag. oer. en. 
Win 10 my 

2e Gn, — wdor ant 2 % +60! ee 

Tam chari capitis Hor. 08: 24. J. at * 

| rr WHIP enter tiny 

Orr mourning for ſb dear a Friend eech * 


1 lerne, | leen 
1 WE Fi e voce wy Wy Fad * 
E jut value zor have ebf ler for tde unti 
mol ſtate, is the reaſon that F now: ventirets 
© write to you, without fearvf being ridiculous:; and cus 
feſs to you, that it is three le w Feſta 
very a eeable woman, who was my wife; my ſorrow 
* {til eh, and I am often, in beg be any, wp « 
© on any circumſtance that revives her memo „Aub 1 
© reflec bat ſhe would ſry or do on ſucgh a Section; 1 4 
* 1 fay, an octurrenice of that nature, which; I ci bid 
IG you # ftnſe of, though I cantiot exp bs it wholly, 8, . 
am all over nes, and am obliged 1th: and pit 15 


— au a few tels and tears, before I can be ea). 


-© cannot 


9 * 
| {20 e tba, Gr + - 
T7537 5 ; + of ” 
cannot but recommend the f ject of b male ine 
to yo 2 G abe char i Bir fu ſt op- 
portunity. To: thoſe who; have 10 Ws 17 md 
during he lives of their ſpouſes 
leſi * of ons 73 e there 
not a few) who have I that hat fe iſt the 2 ä 
ments proper r feen, a Ny bays. 935 y line, Which' pits 
the ſorrow, at x. a tear o je Ark 'cbnBfation, 
For I know av gt w at. nel i of" providence 3 
A A. c 4% of 
it; and there is a certain. comfort in the very act o br- 
rowing, which, 1 fup poſes ariſes fr m a ſecre conſiouſ 
neſ.io throng, what pr alien js _ * om 
a virtuous cauſe. 2850 is 190 in 
ouz an. at the firlt e for I. think es cke 
rather into a ſober of mind has any actual | 
bation, of ſpirit. There mig he be rules forined for 1 — 
behaviour. on this Fees incident, to bring them from 
that misfortune into ndition I am at preſent;, which 
is, I think, that my ., forrow, has plan co, all rongneſs 
of temperinto 7 0 and complacency : 
but W wh en in g ſerious and | Tonely kour T prſen 
2 rt. to my 1 10 n, 4681 that air of 
akon. . countenance ,w been in paſſi- 
un, that age ibility when I i 154 in good hu- 
mour, that tender erl. when 1 have had any 
thing which gave me unealineſsz, I confels joy you, 
nconſolable, and my eyes 2. with. grief as if bad 
ken her but Juſt then expire, In this condition Tim 
broken in upon . Joung Womatz, my daunh- 
ter, who. is the 19075 Fair her. mother W an her 
wedding · da girl ſtrives to ane 
but how Fj I 2 Li 71553 that all the 85 r 
gives mo is to Lan my tears flow more eaſil y.: 
child knows ſhe quickens > lorrows,, and tejoices my 
heart, at the ſame time. bye. e Learned 4 tell me 5 | 
chat rd xeqk : a 8 of the ſoul, for which there 
fs no Danes, hen ſhe.kneels, ahd bids | me be com oy 
ted, 1 the is iny child”; When 1 take, her ja 1 my e and 
did ber ſay: no · more, ſhe. is my. very wife, ad the ve- 
e Ec the loſs of. r aniſh W room, 


and 


7 THE e 
1 . aloud chat NN W =x bs tert. 
© Mr'S e ate 7 I it were polſſh] 

* N a 0 F theſe pleafin 2 Tepee yo 


1 | on 
7 commudicate of mankind; 1 . 
tare e of Alb $ which l in 225 

9 7 fi 15 


We itte 10 f. e me Jour 
er We. her e Nauk took N 
all her family, nol bore the” vain application of inci 
c cines with the E patience imagmable. When t 
c phyliclan told oy muſt certainly die, ' ſhe'defired; 
78 well as ſhe could, that all who wert preſent except tn. 
| 751 might NR the room. "aid ſhe had 
© to 0 reſigned, an e are" ſhe kney 
* that 6 bak us in ng world; but ſhe defired to 
0 alone, that in the preſence of Gon only ſhe might, uit 
« out interuption, do her laſt duty to ine of thanking 
for all my kindes to ber; adding, that ſhe 
? 135 moments | ſhould feel the lame comfort” fn cerne 
„e to her, as he og - that ſhe had arhuſtres her ſhoul 
elf with honoj r, truth and to me. fs ofa r 
. *Icuram Af d. will bs tel you that'tdis kindic ty of 
4 cut my da ak: hen 3 et pected art 'acenſation ved, 
« for ſome paſſi 5 of mine, it ſome parts of or le 
time together, to . nothing but thank me for the good 
« if there was any ood ſuita ble to her own exctllence! 
4 1 * chat (yg Ak faid to her, all the circumſtances d ſtand 
# arrow and joy between us, crowded upon my mind u vm: 
© the. (ey 17 when immediate! Vatter! Caw the thouſ: 
c pangs of” 1 come, upon that dear ba ly. which I had moſt | 
en A aaf le y ſu w thoſe cheriſt- mM 
k jag eyes begin to be ghaſtiy, and their laſt it to be 
C 1065 thenſelves on 2 520 did Tio all pat ah vos 


q £ expired j arms, and in my diſtraction I thought! 

| *« ſaw her Goth ſtill heave. "There was certainly life ye New? 

| {Bl Wt e e poke to me 7. bot fla . Oct 
5 


oe 


10% moved. * me from t 212 


r av Al my own. the belt of, W wa 
F 3 and 15 for ever. by 64 Meg 


ö 5 « Now the doctrine T would, methinks, have yound 
* from this account 1 have given you, is, that there is4 
« cert 
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ertain equanimity in thoſe who are good and juſt, which 
ns into their very , and diſappoints "the force 
t. Though they m1 through afflictions in cor 
on with all who are in — nature, yet their conſci- 
o integrity ſhall undermine-their afieltan; nay; that 
; affliction ſhall add force to their _ | 
e 1 1 
at down with a delign to put you upon giving us rules 
how to overcome ſuch priefs as theſe, 3 — ra- 
ther adviſe you to teach men to be capable of them. * 
«You men of letters have what you call the ſine taſte 
in your apprehenſions of what is pro done or ſaid : 
there is ſomething like tlis deeply in in the ſbul 
him who is bade nnd faithful jo | his thoughts and 
actions. Every . i falls, vicious, or unwor- 
by, is deſpicable to him, though; all the world.) hould 
approve it. ; At the ſame time he has; the moſt eg 
ſenſibility i in all enjoyments and ſufferings which, it 
proper for him to have, where any duty of life is con- 
cerned, To want forrow when you, in decency and.truth 
hould be afflicted, is, I ſhould think, a greater inſtance 
of a man's, being a blockbead, than not to the beau- 
ty of any paſſage in Firgil, You haye. not yet abier- 
ved, SCTAT OR, that the 2 of this 
age ſet up r har flags of hear, ang e 
little ſhare in their pr r | * ä 
s always ready to Kill a man he 19555 bat he * not 
ſtand in the of eſteem who laments for the 


woman he low... I ould, 2 you MER work up a 
thouſand pretty Phanghte, þ 10115 yy Fo 
moſt Be of * forrow 1, have 9 ef; 

and I dare ae hy you. will ind upon examination, | that they 


are the wiſeſt and the braveſt of mankind, Wo are, the 
mit capable of 6, ln 


Nef 


4, 


b jel Nan wien, * R, ws een bo pr mn webe 
alas! 0 Octobris, ti! „. 

T F mer —— fame, N 
1 wa dad ig $f h 6 avs hay cf 

p! Pt ei 2 „* erk! F. I 
ni 44815 ant oi 2; 1 D f 111 4 
e ! 4 1 11 bt Ne. 


F 


7 tion! of believing nothing I hear; and I contennt-the the 


lar way in poſition to theirs,; but as there are a hu- 


ry R "SPETTWT OR 


i, bus boog $10 de St, inen Mg 


ol 


$6. 521. ah Tuo, che, mY 8 ei AE, 
25 be mii fun mats port *. 0 
The n. * — 41 eh 


SLY Ig uad. 30 f 100. £1. 0 bs „ Fu. n and e. 
Iren ven, Oy 2: An r 2 223/701) nn the re 
"/T Have beeti'fof*many years loud oy ſis ieh « Ha 

%5 hat ders arb ber? Le dt dan foe or hear, I wet pu 
* that can repayt what they have ſern or heard: H per 
. incapacity or prejudice, one of Which diſables N relati 


moſt every muũ who talks to you from repreſentin to de 
Les he ought. For ich reaſon Lam come to . 


given to narfation under the appellation of a matter 
fad man; add accorditiy to me a matter-of-faft man; 

© one whoſe life and converſation is ſpent in the report i 
4 hat is not matter · of- fact. 


„MEM when Prince agent was oo * of th 
— ho rien his ' helaht-- or rs, tin coffe 
n EH blic Atibfactibo i 152 = the e 

7 5 rce of expreſſton more 
4 Galen tin in the look, the tone of the vbice, or | ous it 
© ture, than the words themſelves;- which being repeat you 
„ed in any other manner by. the undiſcernjn — — ed Fe 
© different interpretation from their original mean inele 
muſt conſeſ I formerly, have turned this humour oak tot! 
64 * very good atg mac fbr w/ tener er I heard any nam him 

jon uttered ee vebemencr, and g 1 
a ed upon chnſidera ble authority I was always read of c: 
© hay any wager that it was not w. "Indeed F Hobs mere 


* tended to be fo raſh, as to fix the matter any partic 


© dred ways of any thing happening, beſides that it ba 
© ha ppened, I oply controverted its falling out in that on 
C —— as they kecbec it. and left it to the finety- uin 
* other ways, and conſequently had more probability « 
ſueceſs. | had arrived at a particular ſkill in warming 
© a min fo far in his narration, as to make him throw in4 

6 Vttle of the marvellous, and then, if be has mock by 


— 1 
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the next degree lu the impoſſible. Now this in abwa 
the time for fixing the wager. But _ 2 2 
niceſt management, 'otherways' very the diſpute 
may ariſe to the old determination b — ve In theſe 
conceits I have been wry eee woo ome 


wagers of thoſe who — — — 
—— to great —— 


h uf — to be — ene * chan 
__ ſt of the world. +; | 

— NG got a conſiderable ſum this my op 
to publie report, I have brought mylelf now to ſo 

a perſection in inattention, mote -eſpecially to 
relations, that at the ſame time I ſeem with jt party 
to devour 125 — Þ certainly. do not kUow one 
word of it, but pu oon courſe of thought, be- 
ther upon buſineſs or — Kone 


— 


with much tranquillity : 
| lay inattention, becauſe a late act of parllament has 
ſerured all party Mars from the penalty of a wager, nd 
ER made it unproſitable to attend them, Hows» 
er good · breeding obliges/a man to maintain the figure 
of the keeneſt attention, the true poſture of Which in a 
coffeehauſe I take to conſiſt in leaning over a table, with 
the edge of it p hard upon your ſtomach :. W 
more palh the narration is received with, the more 
ousis your bending over. * ＋ ar ch the narrator t ;nks 
you forgot your pain, roy of hearing him, 
. FoxT Knock has * eral very perplexed and 
inelegant heats and animoſities; and there was one 
t'other day in a coffechouſe where I was, that took upon 
him to clear that buſineſs to me, for he ſaid he was there. 
rats to be that ſort of man that had not ſtreagth 
CY y to be informed of any thing that depended 
upon his being an eye-witnefs, and therefore was 
filly Rtissed he could | ve me no information, for the 


hu very ſame -reaſon he believed he could, for. he was there. 
t WF However, 1 heard him with the ſame n as 
t au Sate pra deſeribes in the following lines: 

dine 


« I ſaw a ſmith ſtand on bis hammer, ho 
« With open mouth ſwallowing a taylor's news. 


© ] confeſs of late I have not been ſo much amazed at 
the declaimers in coffechouſes as I formerly was being 
% 7 £ EM : 
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© ſatisfied that they expect to be rewarded for thœi 
© ferations. Of thele liars there are two forts. They 
© njus of the firſt conſiſts in much impudence and à fl 1 
© memory; the others have added to theſe qualificati 
© good underſtanding and ſmooth language. Theſe th 
fore have only certain heads, which they are as eloqm 
upon as they can, and may be called embelliſhers ; 4 
© others repeat only what they hear from others as lite 
©, ly as their parts or zeal will permit, and are called ms 
ters Here was a fellow in town ſome years ago, wi 
© uſed to divert himſelf by telling a lie at Charing-cn 
© in the morning at eight of the clock, and then followny 
© it through all parts of the town till eight at night; 
© which time he came to a club of his friends, and diver, 
ed them with an account. of What cenſure it had at /#if 
© in' Covent garden, how dangerous it was believed to i 
© at Child's. and what inferences they drew from it wit 
© .zlation to ſtocks at Fovathan's. I have had the hond 
to travel with this gentleman I ſpeak. of in ſearch of a 
© of his falſchoods; and have been, preſent when they han 
© deſcribed the very man they have 5 to, as him who 
< firſt reported it, tall or ſhort, black or fair, a gentlema 
© or raggamuffian, according as they liked. the intell 
© gence. I have heard one of our; ingenious writers d 
© news ſay, that when he has had a cuſtomer cone with 
© an advertiſement of an apprentice or a wife run away, be 
© has deſired the advertiſer to compoſe himſelf a. little be 
© fore he dictated the ripen of the Torn, 5 
© when a perſon is put into a public paper by a man who 
< is angry — him, the real deſcription of ſuch perſon * 
c hid in the deformity. with which the angr man defcrs _ 
© ed him; therefore this fellow always made his cuſtomen * 
« deſcribe him as he would the day beſore he offended, a Pp 
© elſe he was ſure he would never find him out. Tick 5 
© and many other hints I could ſuggeſt to you for the cl 0 * 
c <cidation of all factions; but I leave it to your own lage : * 
© city to improve or neglect this ſpeculation. . 


y and | 
' TEST WET | a prudei 
4 an, . tion ; 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervan ru 4 

"I poſtſcrii able ? 


— a . Voz. . 
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Poſtſcript to Srectator, Number 502. 

N. B. There are in the play of the Self tormentor of 

erence, which is allowed a moſt excellent comedy, ſeveral 


cidents which would, draw tears from any man of ſenſe, 
ud not due which would move his. laughter. N 
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g Auro nungquam eam me deſerturum : 0 

low en, J. capiundos mihi ſciam eſſe inimicos omnes hamines, 
| Hanc mihi expetivi, contigit : conveniunt mores e valeant, 
diver, Qui inter nos diſciduum volunt > hanc, niſi mors, ini 
Wilt adimet nemo. Ter. Andr. act. 4. ic. 2. 


- 


to i | | | a 

t wu 7 fivear never to ſorſate her 3 no, the* T were ſure to make 
hond all men my enemies e her I deſired; her I have obtaii'd ; 
of a1 our hamours agree e periſh all thoſe who would ſe paratꝰ 
y ban us | Death alone ſhall deprive me of her. \ 

m who * er <a 2 | 
tlemat | SHOULD ' eſteem myſelf a very happy man, if my 
my ſpeculations could in the leaſt contribute to the rec- 


ifying the conduct of my readers in one of the moſt im- 


e wane tint affairs of life, to wit, their choice in marriage. 


. bis ſtate is the foundation of community, and the chief 
* - {+4 of ociety ; and I do not think I can be too frequent 
hb by ſubjects which may give light to my unmarried read- 


rs, in a particular which is ſo eſſential to their following 
zppineſs or miſery. A virtuous diſpoſition, a good un- 
lerſtanding, an apreeable perſon, and an eaſy fortune, 
are the things which ſhould be chiefly regarded on this 
xccaſion. Becauſe wy preſent view is to direct a young 
lady, who, I think, is now in doubt whom to take of 
many lovers, I ſhall talk at this time to my female read- 
r. The advantages, as I was going ſay, of ſenſe, beau- 
y and riches, are what are certainly. the chief motives to 
a prudent young woman of fortune for changing her con- 
lition ; but as ſhe is to have her eye upon each of thete, 
22 e is to aſk herſelf whether the man who has moſt of 
beſe recommendations in the lump is not the moſt deſi- 

fable? He that has excellent talents, with a moderate 
Vol. VII. eetſtatcz 


OR. No yy 


;.. = ere 


A 4 wr 4 p | 's 

eltate, and an agreeable perſon, i8;preferable to him L 
is only rich, it it were only that good faculties may rce 
chaſe riches, but rickes cannot purchaſe © worthy end e ca 
ments. I do not mean that wit, and a capacity to ei o c: 
tain, is M hat thould be highly valued, except it is ñſ ir f 
upon good nature and humanity. There are many ingalfM@nts 1 
ous men whole abifities do little elſe but make them isfad 
and thoſe about them uneaſy; ſuch are thoſe who are bar 
gone in the pleaſures of the town, who cannot ſupporth noo 
Without quick ſenfations and gay reflections, and are uu ice: 
gers to tranquillity, to right reaſon, and a calm motia e lik 
| ſpirits without tranſport or dejection. Theſe ingen ore i 
men, of all men living, are moſt to be avoided byyher Malt t 
would be happy in a uſband. They are immediately tha 
ted with poſſeſſion, and muſt neceſſarily. fly to new acqfigent 
ſitions of beauty, to paſs away the whiting moments and (tion 
tervals of life; for with them every hour is heavy that tin 
not joyful. But there is a ſort of man of wit and ſengpod f 
that can reflect upon his own make, and that of bis p ore 
ner, with the eyes of reaſon and honour, and who beta 
lieves he offends againſt both theſe, if he does not look tio 
on the woman (who chooſe him to be under his protedi e for 
in fickneſs and health) with the utmoſt gratitude; whethe dd re 
from that moment, ſhe is ſhining or detective in perlon us © 
mind: I ſay there are thoſe who think themſelves boui N hir 
to ſupply with good- nature the failings of thoſe who lo ithot 
them, and who always think thoſe the objects of love idle 
pity, who came to their. arms the objects of joy and ade 
ration. 1 Fs Ivy | | > hot 
Or this latter ſort. is Ly/ander, a man of wit, learning *f 
ſobriety and good - nature, of birth and eſtate below wlll 
woman to accept, and of whom it might be ſaid, ſhoul oſe « 
he fucceed in his preſent wiſhes, his miſtreſs: raiſed bis fo ge! 
tune, but not that ſhe made it. When a woman is de, well 
berating with herſelt whom ſhe ſhall chuſe of many neu _ 
each other in their pretenfions, certainly he of .ch f 
derſtanding is to be preferred. Life hangs heavily in ter 
repeated eonverſation of one who. has no imagination to” 
be fired at the ſeveral occafions and objects which cone u 
before him, or who cannot ſtrike out of. his reftedion love 
new paths of pleaſing diſcourſe. Honeſt-13// Thraſh and * 


bis wife, though not married above four months, — 


* er Nan i 
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rce had a word to ſy to each other theſe ſi. weeks; and 
e cannot form to one's ſelf a ſillier picture; than thoſe 
o creatures in folemn pomp and plenty, unable to enjoy 
ir fortunes, and at a full ſtop among a crowd of fer: 
ats to whole taſte of life they are beholden fur qe little 
isfactions by which they can be underſtood to be ſo much 
barely in being. The hours of the day, the diſtmRion3 
noon and night, dinner and ſupper, are the greateſt 
tices they are capable of. This is perhaps repreſentiag 
> life of a very modeſt woman, joined to a dull fellow, 
ore inſipid than it really deferves : but I am ſure it is not to 
alt the commerce of an ingenious companion too high, to 
that every new accident or object, which comes into, ſuch 
gentleman's way, gives his wife new pleaſures and fatis- 
tions. The approbation of his words and actions is a 
batinual new feaſt to lier, nor can ſhe enough applaud her 
pod fortune in having her life varied every hour, her mind 


is ore improved, and her heart more glad from every cir- 
vho beWmſtance which they meet with. He will lay out his in- 
ook ation in forming new pleaſures and amuſements, and make 


e fortune ſhe has brought him ſubſervient to the honour 

ad reputation of her and hers. A man of ſenſe who is 

us obliged, is ever contriving the happineſs of her who 
1 


; bound him ſo great a ſtinction; while the fool is ungrateful 
ho lc ithout vice, and never returns a favour becauſe he is not 


ſible of it. I would, methinks, have ſo-much to ſay. for 
elf, that if fell into the hands of him who treated nie ill, 
ſhould be ſenſible when he did ſo: his conſcience ſhould 
of my fide whatever became of his inclination, I do not 
now but it is the inſipid choice which has been made by 
oſe who have the care of young women, that the mar- 
ape ſtate itſelf has been liable to ſo much ridicute. But 
well-choſen love, moved by paſſion on both ſides, end per- 
ted by the generoſity of one party, muſt be adorned 
th ſo many handſome incidents on the other fide, that 
ery particular couple would be an example in many cir- 
tion tofÞnitances to all rhe reſt of the ſoecies. I ſhall end the 


h come at upon this ſubject with a couple of letters, one from 

feRion lover who is very well acquainted with the way of bar- 

% al "ing on thoſe occaſions; and the other from his rival, 

„ ba" bas a leis eſtate, but great gallantry of temper. - As 
oo | 


r my man of prudence, he makes love, as he ſays, as 
- =. if 
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if he were already a father, and laying aſide the x 
comes to tho reaſon of the N E 


._ 4 D 4 M, 
Y counſel has fed the inventory of y 
0 ſtate, and conſi — what eftate 1 tory avs, of 
it ſeerns 3 is only yours, and to the male-heirs of your! 
« dy; but in default of fach iſſue, to the right bein ( 
E, 4, your uncle Edward for ever. Thus, Madam, I am: 
© viſed you cannot (the remainder not being in you) di 
< the entail; by which means my eſtate, which is fee (ind 
e come by the ſettlement propoſed to your childa 
gotten by me whether they are males or female 
but my children begotten ge will not inherit u 
lands, except I beget a ſon. Now, Madam, fince thiy 
are fo, you are a woman of that prudence; and unde 
« ſtand the world ſo well, as not to expect l thould 495 


© you more than you can give me. 
Tam, MADAM, 


With great reſpedt, , 
Your eh ob-dient bumble * 
| ; T. . 
1 1 riſi 
The ol er ier $ eſtate is wn tha this Lenden are 
but he expreſſed himſelf as follows, ubliſh 


6 15 HAVE | 1 in my eſtate to your counſel, and 
fired my own lawyer to inſiſt upon no terms uli 


< your friends can propoſe for your certain eaſe and adyn ONT 
© tage; for indeed I have no notion of making difficultia]" th 
< of preſenting you with what cannot make me hap ut of 
< without you. bing « 
A Ma 
I am, MAD 4M, | oP 

LOW 
| _Twr wks drooled bumble iran, oY 
4b __ 'B. 1 cl: 

P « þ i £ lelen, 
| You muſt know the relations have met upon this, 1 


dhe girl being mightily taken with the latter epiſtle, be ys! 
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Jauphed at, and ubcle Edward is to be dea't with to 
ike her a ſuitable match to the worthy gentleman who 
told her he does not care a farthing for her. AVI hope X 
r is, that the lady Fair will make uſe of the firſt light 
ght to ſhow B. 7. ſhe underſtands a marriage is nat to be 


ſidered as a common bargain. . 


* 


vein M 53, Tburſday, October 30. 

u) dod Bi | 

fee fun Nunc augur Apollo, 

chill Nunc Lyciæ fortes, nunc et Fove miſſus ab ipſo 
male 7nterpres divum fert horrida juſſa per auras; 


Scilicet is ſuperis labor —— Virg. An. 4. v. 377 


Now Lycian /ofs, and now the Delian Cod, 
New Hermes is employ'd from Jove's abodo, 
Ty warn him hence; as if the peaceful ſlate 
Of heavenly pow'rs were touch'd with human fate“ 
OM | Dryden. 


AM always highly delighted with the diſcovery of any 
riſing genius among my countrymen. For this reaſon 
have read over, with great pleaſure, the late miſcellany 
ubliſhed by Mr Pope, in which there are many excellent 
mpoſitions of that ingenious gentleman. I have had a- 
eafire of the ſame kind, in peruſing a poem that is. juſt 
bliſhed on the proſpect of peace, and which, I hope will 
jeet with ſuch a reward from its patrons, as fo noble a 


advan ormance deſerves. I was particularly well pleaſed to 
Hcultie nd that the author had not amuſed himſelf with fables 
hapert of the Pagan theology, and that when he hints at an 


bing of this nature he alludes to it only as to a fable. 
Maxy of our modern authors, whoſe learning very of. 
1 extends no farther than Ooid Metamorphoſt; do not. 
wow how to celebrate a great man, without mixing a par- 
| of ſchool-boy tales with the recital of his actions. If 
ou read a poem on-a fine woman, among the authors of 
his claſs, you ſhall ſee that it turns more upon Venus or 
lelen, than on the party concerned. I have known a copy 


10 fyerſes on a great hero highly commended ; but upon aſæ 
le, o bear ſome of the beautiful paſſages, the adinirer of 
: ; : 5 Q 3 Py 2 — „ A. 
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it has repeated to me a ſpeech of Apo. lo, or a deſcriptin 
of Pol pheme. At other times when 1 have ſearched fe 
the actions of a great man, who gave a ſubject to the vn 
ter, I have been entertained with the expicits of a ria 
god, or been forced to attend a fury in her miſchicvos 
progreſs, from one end of the poem to the other. Wha 
we are at ſchool it is neceſſary for us to be acquaing 
with the ſyſtem of Pagan theology, and may be allond 
to enliven a theme, or point an epigram with an heats 

od; but when he would write a manly panegyric, thy 
a ſhould carry in it all the colours of truth, nothing can wil their 
more ridiculous than to have recourſe to our Jupiter: wii m 
Funds, | | | ſenſe 

No thought is beautiful which is not juſt, and no though bere 
can be juſt which is not founded in truth, or at leaſt in u this 
which paſſes for ſach. to ſ⸗ 

In mock-heroic poems, the ule of the heathen myttolo Wi 1 do 
gy is not only excuſable but graceful, becauſe it is the i poet 
lign of ſuch compoſitions to divert, by adapting the fab it, c 
lous machines of the ancients to low ſubjects, and at the 
tame time by ridiculing ſuch kinds of machinery in moden 
writers. If any are opinion, that there is a neceſſity d 
adn ting thoſe claſlical legends in our ſerious compoſiti 
ons, in order to give them a more poetical turn; I wou 
recommend to their conſideration the paſtorals of Mr 


F5iiips. One would have thought it impoſlible for ui dea. 
kind of poetry to have 5ubſiſted without fawns and ſatyn Wl © the 
wood-nymphs and water-nymphs, with all the tribe be 
rural deities. But we ſee he has given a new life, and i pos 
more natural beauty to this way of writing, by ſubſtitutq © Fat 
in the place of theſe antiquated fables, the ſuperſlitionff © wh: 
mythology which preyails among the ſhepherds of our own whe 
cous, try. nap te" | hav 

V IRGIL and Homer might compliment their hero ſoc 
by inter weaving the aclions of deitics with their atchie | do 
ments; but for a Chriſtian author to write in the pagu tap 
creed, to make prince Eugene a favourite of Mars, or t het: 
carry on a correſpondence between Bellona and the Mat | and 

al ge lars would be downright puerility, and unge 48. 
donable in a poet that is paſt ſixteen. It is want of 6f | ng 
ficient elevation ia a genius to deſcribe realities, and f wh 


them in a ſhining light, that makes him have recowl tt 


— 
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riptu trifing antiquated fables : as a man may write a fine ” 
hed U cription of Bacchus or Apollo, that does not know how, 
Ie wh draw the character of any of his contemporaries. 
mi 1x order therefore to put a ſtop to this abfurd pra dice, 
evo al! publiſh the following edict by virtue of that ſpecta- 
I ia authority with which I ſtand inveſted.  _ - 


Yy HEREAS the time of a general peace is, in all 


eathe appearance, drawing near, being informed that. 
e, thi there are ſeveral ingenious perſons, who intend. to ſhew 
can WY their talents on ſo happy an occaſion, and being willing, 
rs das much as in me lies, to prevent that effuſion of non- 


ſenſe, which we have goad. cauſe to apprehend ; I do 


hough WF hereby ſtrictly require every perſon, who ſhall write on 
in th this ſubject, to remember that he is a Chriſtian, and not 

to ſacrifice his catechiſm to his poetry. In order to it, 
tho. WF do expect of him in the firſt place, to make his own 
the c poem, without depending upon Fhoebus for any part of 
e fab it, or calling out for aid upon any one of the Mules by . 
at te dame. 1 do . likeways poſitively forbid the ſending of 


« Mercury with any particular meſſage or difpatch relat- 
Hing to the peace, and ſhall by no means ſiffer Minerva 
to take upon her the ſhape of any plenipotentiary con- 


wou cerned in this great work. I do further declare, that I 
of MR ſhall not allow the Deſtinies to have had any hand in the 
or li deaths of the ſeveral thouſands who have been ſlain in 
an © the late war, being of opinion that all ſuch deaths may 


be very well accounted for by the Chriſtian ſyſtem of 


and a powder and ball. 1 do therefore ſtrictly forbid the 
itutig Fates to cut the thread of man's life upon any pretence 
ſtitiooMl © whatfoever, unleſs it be for the ſike of the rhime. And 
ur owl © whereas 1 have gobd reaſon to fear, that Neptune wil 


have a great deal of buſineſs on his hands in the ſevera 
* poems which we may now ſuppoſe are upon the anvil, I 
do allo prohihit his appearance, unleſs it be done in me- 


pag © taphor, ſimile, or any very ſhort alluſion, and that even 

er bei e he be not permitted to enter but with great caution ' 

e Mar and an Nion. I defire that the ſame rule may be 

unge © extended to bis whole fraternity of heathen gods, it be- 

of ing my deſign to condemn every poein to the flames in 

rh * which Jupiter thunders or exerciſes any other act of *- 


* authority which does not belorg to him: in ſhort, I ex- 


. © pect 
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pect that no pagan agent ſhall be introduced, or any fa 
« related which a man cannot give credit to with a pod 

© conſcience. Provided always, that nothing herein c 

. © tained ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to extend, to ſeꝶ 

ral of the female poets of this nation, who ſhall ſill Mut it 
© left in full poſſeſſion of their gods and goddeſſes, in the 
© ſame manner as if this paper had never been written. 0 


No 524. Friday, October 31 a 
Nos populo damu SBelener 


A the world leads, we follow. = 
W HEN I firſt of all took it in my head to writ 


dreams and viſions, I determined to print nothing 
of that nature, which was not of my own invention. But 
ſeveral laborious dreamers have of Iate communicated to 
me works of this nature, which, for their reputations and 
my own, I have hitherto ſuppreſſed. Had I printed eve. luſt 
ry one that came to my hands, my book of ſpeculation, cor 
would have been little elfe but a book of viſions. , Som I wh 
of my correſpondents have indeed been fo very modeſt, “ the 
as to offer at an excuſe for their not being in a capacity to Wl © cib 
dream better. I bave by me for example, the dream of WI wi 
a young gentleman not paſt fifteen. Thave likeways by me Wl © fol 
the dream of a perſon of quality, and another called the 4 
lady's dream. In theſe, and other pieces of the ſame na» Wi Ie 
ture, it is ſuppoſed the uſual allowances will be made to w. 
the age, condition and ſex of the dreamer. To prevent pls 
this inundation of dreams, which daily flows in upon me, be. 
I ſhall apply to all dreamers of dreams, the advice which Wi © an 
Epiftetus has couched, after his manner, in a very ſimple 
and conciſe precept : * Never tell thy dreams, 455 that 
fphiloſopher, for tho* thau thyſelf may ſt take a pleafore 
© in telling thy dream, another will take no pleaſure in 
© hearing it. After this ſhort preface, I muſt do juſtice to 
two or three, viſions which 1 have lately publiſhed and 
which I have owned to have been written by other hands. 
I ſhall add a dream to theſe, which comes to me from 
Scetlaud, by one who declares himſelf of that * 


c 
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any f 1d for all I know may be ſecond, ſighted. There is in · 
a ge ced, ſomething in it of the ſpirit of John Bunyan; but 


+ the ſame time a certain ſublime, which that author was 
derer maſter of. I ſhall publiſh it, becauſe I queſtion not 
Lit it will alt in with the taſte of all my popular readers, 

ind amuſe the imagination of thoſe who are more pro- 
pund ; declaring at the ſame time, that this is the laſt 


Iream which I intend to publiſh this ſeaſon. 
SIR, padre 23.5 


'T Was laſt Synday in the evening led into a ſerious 
reflection on the reaſonableneſs of virtue, and great 
* folly of vice, from an excellent ſermon I had heard that 
# afternoon in my pariſh-church. Among other oblerva- 
tions, the preacher ſhewed us, that the temptations 
* which the tempter propoſed, were all an, a, ſuppoſition 


10 


9 1171 4 


othing “ that we are either madmen or fools, or with an inten» 
1. Bu tion to render us ſuch; that in no other affair we would 
ted to WW ſuffer ourſelves to be thus impoſed upon, in a caſe fo 
ns and N plainly and clearly againſt our viſible intereſt. His il- 
d eve. luſtrations and arguments carried fo much perſuaſion and 


conviction with them, that they remained a, conſiderable 
* while freſh-; and working in my memory ; till at laſt 


odeſt, WF * the mind, fatigued with thought, gave way to the fur · 
ity to WW © cible oppreſſions of flumber and ſleep, whilſt fancy, un- 
m of Wl willing yet to drop the ſubject, preſonted me with the 
by me I © following viſion. 25:43 8&4 BAC Pa3 
d the ©METHOUGHT. I was jult awoke out of a ſleep, that 
e na- I could never remember the beginning of; the place 


* where J found myſelf to be, was a wide and ſpacious 
© plain, full of people that wandered up and down through 
© ſeveral beaten paths, whereof ſome few were ſtraight 
and in direct lines, but moſt of. them winding and turn - 
„ing like a labyrinth; but yet it appeared to me after- 
* wards, that theſe laſt, all met in one iſſue, ſo that wane 
© that ſeemed to ſteer quite contrary courſes, did at length 
© meet and face qne another, to the no little amazement 
* of many of them. 1 


and © Iv the midſt of the plain there was a great fountain, 
nds, * they called it the ſpring of Se/f-/ove + out of, it: ſued 
rom two rivulets to the Eaſtward and Weſt ward; the name 


Hef the firſt was Hearenh - ¶ iſdom, its water was won» 
„ « derfully 


T7 
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e' gerfully clear; but of a yet more wonderful effed ; tþ 
© other's name was er M um, its water was thi 
© and yet far from being dormant or ſtagnating, for it wg 
© in a continual violent agitation : which kept the trad 
© lers, whom I ſhall mention by and by, from being f 
© ſible of the foulneſs and, thicknels of the water; whid 
had this effect, that it intoxicated thoſe who drank i 
© and made them miſtake every object that lay befor 
© them; both rivulets were parted near their ſprings inty 
© ſo many others, as there were ſtraight and crookel 
© paths, which they attended all along to their reſpecht 
« iſſdes. : 8 
© l ossxRrved from the ſeyeral paths matiy noi and 
© then diverting, to Tefrefh and atherways qualify them- 
_ © ſelves for their joarney, to the reſpective rivulets that 
© rah near theth ; they contracted a very obſervable cop 
rage and ſtèadineſs in what they were about, by drink- 
© ing theſe waters. At the- end of the perſpective of every 
© ſtraight path, all which did end in one iſſue and point, 
© appeared a high pillar, all of diamond, caſting rays a 
bright as thofe of the ſan into the paths, which rays had 
alſo certain ſympathizing and alluring virtues in them, 
© fo that whoſbtter had made ſome conſiderable prog 
© in his journey 6nwards: towards the pillar, by the re 
« peated impreſſion of theſe rays upon him, was wrought 
into an habitual inclination and converſation of his fight 
towards it, fo that it grewat laſt in a Manner natural to 
© him to look and gaze upon it, whereby he was kept 
© ſteady in the ſtraight paths, which alone lead to that 
© radiant body, the beholding of which was now grown a 
eee / 
Af the iſſue of the crooked paths there was a great 
© black tower, out of the centre of which ſtreained a long 
«© fucceffion of flames, which did riſe even above the clouds; 
© it gave a very great light to the whole plain, which did 
* ſometimex'outſhine the light, and oppreſſed the beains 
© of the adamantine pillar; thotgh by the obſer-Ation | 
made afterwards, it appeared that it Was not for ai di- 
« mimution of light, x74 that this Jay in the travellers 
© who would ſometimes ſtep out of the ſtraight paths, 
© where they loſt the full proſpect of the radiant pillar and 
«© ſaw it but a fide-way, but the great light from the black 
ph ON © tawer 
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tower, which was ſomewhat particularly ſcorching to 
them, would generally light and haſten them to their cli- 
mate again. 5 
Rouvp about the we tower there were, me» 
thought, many thouſands of huge miſhapen ugly mon- 
ters ; theſe had * nets, which they were perpetu- 
ally plying and ca p Spb s ds the crooked paths, and 
they would now and then catch up thoſe that were near- 
eſt to them, tlwſe they took up ſtraight, and whirled o- 
ver the walls into the flaming tower, and they were no 
more ſeen nor heard of " AT ; 
© Tazy would ſometimes caſt their nets towards the 
right paths to catch the ſtragglers, whoſe eyes for Want 
of frequent drinking at the brook that ran by them grew 
dim, whereby they loſt there way; theſe would Ge. 
times very narrowly miſs being catched away, but [ 
could not hear whether any of thoſe had ever been ſo 
unfortunate, that had been before very hearty in the 
ſtraight paths. 95 33 
© I coNSIDERED all theſe ſtrange ſights with great 
attention; till at laſt I wasinterupted by a cluſter of the 
travellers in the crooked paths; whocame up to 'me, bid 
me go along with them and preſently fell to ſinging and 
dancing; they took me by the hand, and fo carried me e 
away along with them. After I had followed them a 
conſiderable while, I perceived I had loſt the black tow- 
er of light, at which I greatly wondered; but as I look- 
ed and gazed round about me, and ſaw nothing, I be- 
gun to fancy my firſt viſion had been but a dream, and 
there was no ſuch thing in reality: but then I conſider- 
ed that if I could fancy to ſee what was not, I might as 
well have an illuſion wrought on me at preſent, and not 
ſee what was really before me. I was very much con- 
firmed in this thought, .. the effect I juſt then obſerved 
the water of Worldly-Wifdom had upon me; for as 1 
had drunk a little of it again, I felt a very ſenſible effect 
in my head,; methought it diſtracted and diſordered all 
there ; this made me ſtop of a ſudden ſuſpecting ſome 
charm or inchantment. As I was caſting about within 
myſelf what I ſhould do, and whom to apply to in this 
cale, I ſpy'd at ſome diſtance off me a man beckoning, 
and making ſigns to me to come over to him. I cryed 
: F 14 . 6 4 to 
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C to him, I did not know the way. He then calle or 5. 
me audibly, to ſtep at laſt out of the path I was in; ter 
© if I ſtaid there any longer I was in danger to be ea ont 
in a great net that was juſt banging over me, and rie 
© to catch me up; that he wondered I was fo blind, turn 
< fo diſtracted, as not to ſee ſo imminent and viſible a d put 
«© ger, aſſuring me, that as ſoon as I was out of that be c 
© he would come to me to lead me int a more ſell (olid 
e path. This he did, and he brought me his palm full ve 
© the water of Heavenly-Wiſdom, which was of very gu tion 
c uſe to me, for my eyes were ſtraight cleared, and I able 
© the great black tower Juſt before me; but the great M wa 
e© which I ſpy'd ſo near me, caſt me in ſuch a terror, a di 
I ran back as far as I could in one breath, without loc C1 
© ing behind me: then my benefactor thus beſpgke me ; 
t You have made the wonderfulleſt eſcape in the worl 
the water you uſed to drink is of a bewitching nat 5 
you would elſe have been mightily ſhocked at the 0 
© formities and meanneſs of the place; tor beſide the ai © + 
© of blind fools in whoſe company you was, you may nol 2-1: 
© behold many others who are only. bewitched after a 
© other no leſs dangerous manner, Look a little that vi T. 
© there goes a croud of - paſſengers, they have indeed i De/ 
good à head as not to ſuffer themſelves to be blinded by 
© this bewitching water; the black tower is not vaniſbe r! 
tout of their ſight, they ſce it whenever they look upto rit 
© it, but ſce how they go ſide-ways, and with their eyfhnect 1 
© downwards, as if they were mad, that they may thut 
« Tufh into the net, without being before - hand troubled fie 
© the thought of fo miſerable a deſtruction. Their vi n 
© are ſo perverle, and their hearts ſo fond of the pleaſuu ite th 
© of the place, that rather than forgo them they will felloy 
all hazards, and venture upon all the miſeries and woahy the 
* © before them. es | ne w 
* SEE there that other company, tho? they ſhould driai rim 
none of the bewitching water; yet they. take a cout « 
© bewitching and deluding; ſee how they chuſe the crook-Wiſiter | 
* edeſt paths, whereby they have often the black tovwareit 
© behind them, and ſometimes ſee the radiant column ficeWowe: 
© ways, which gives them ſome weak glimpſe of it. l 1 
4 fools content themſelves with that, not knowing whe = 
c 


| © ther any other have any more of its influence and light 
| + 
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thao themſelves: this road is called that of ſuperſtition 
or human invention ; they grofily- overlook that which 
the rules and laws! of the place-prefcribe to them, and 
contrive ſome other ſcheme and ſet of directions and pre- 


d re -riptions for themſelves, which they hope will ſerve their 
blind, 4 He ſhewed me many other kind of fools, which 
© 2.0 put me quite dut of humour with the place. At laſt 
bat be carried me to the right paths, where I found true and 
re on folid pleaſure, which entertained me all the way, till 
m full, we came in cloſer fight of the pillar, where the ſatisfac- 


tion increaſed to that meaſure that my faculties were not 
able to contain it; in the ſtraining of them I was violently 
reat vill wiked, not a little grieved at the vaniſhing of ſo plealing 


or, i a dam. 
ut loc C, Sept. 29. 
ole me f 

> world 


9.31 3, Saturday, November 1. 


natu 
the e 


e the { O# ug To owppiv or” aperny T' &ywy t, ; 
ay nos Int oros avfiparoioi — 5 ä Eurip. 
fter a 


That love alone, which virtue's laws contronl, 


at way; K 
Deſerves reception in the human ſoul. 5 


ncleed hy 


nded by 1 Es 2 

Vaniihe | T is my cuſtom to take frequent opportunities of inqui- 
Kup u ring from time to time, what ſucceſs my ſpeculations 
ielr eyagghneet with in the town. I am glad to find in particular, 


1ay th 


bat my diſcourſes on marriage have been well received. 
ubled a 


friend of mine gives me to underſtand, from Doctors- 


eir Wl 51110725, that more licences have been taken out there of 
lealueWite than uſual. I am likeways informed of ſeveral pretty 
will aahellows, who have reſolved to commence heads of families 
nd woa the firſt favourable. opportunity: one of them writes 


ne word, that he is ready, to enter into the bonds of ma- 


Id driokWrimony, provided I will give it him under my hand (as I 


a coe do) that a man may ſhew his face in good company 
> crook-WWſter he is married, and that he need not be aſhamed to 
k toweßheit 2a woman with kindneſs, who puts herſelf into his 
nn ſide wer for lite, 5 


l nave other letters on this ſubject, which ſay that 
am attempting to make a revolution in the world of 


ng whe® 
Vor. VII. hs „ 


nd light 
« th 
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gallantry, and that the conſequences of it will be, tha 
greit dcal of the ſprightheſt wit and ſatire of the laſt 
will be loſt : that a baſhful fellow upon changing his 
dition, will be no longer puzzled how to ſtand the ral 
cf his facetiovs companions; that he need not on 
married only to plunder an heireſs of her fortune, nor j# * 
tend that ke yſcs ber ill, to avoid the ridiculous name o 8 
fond huſband. a 2 ; | 
Ix Er if I may ſpeak my opinion of great part of 
writing which once prevailed among us, under the notia 
of humour, they are ſuch as would tempt one to think 
there had been an aſſociation among the wits of the 
times to rally legitimacy out of our iſland. A ſtate of we 
lock wies te common mark of all the adventurers in far 
and comedy, as well as the eſſayers in Jampoon and ſatin 
to ſhoot at; and notliing was a more ſtanding jeſt in 
clubs of faſhionable mirth, and gay coriverſation. It wa 
determined among thoſe airy critics, that the appellatin 
a /ober man ſhould ſignify a /piritle/i fellow. And Iod 
apt to think it was about the ſame-tine, that good-natur oc 
a word fo peculiarly elegant in our language, that ſony 
have affirmed it cannot well be expreſſed in any other t 
came ſirſt to he rendered ſuſpicious and in danger of be... c- 
transferred from its original ſenſe to fo diſtant an idea em 
that of folly. | 
I 1usT confeſs it has been my ambition, in the cout 
of my writings, to reſtore, as well as I was able, the pro 
per ideas of things. And as ] have attempted this ala. Me tt 
dy on the ſubject of marriage, in ſeveral papers, 1 ſhall 
bere add fome farther obſervations which occur to me er u 
the ſame head. Fe 
Nor hid d ſeems to be thought by our fine gentlemen 
ſo indiſpenſihle an ornament in faſhionable life, as love. M ebo! 
kni2hi-errant, ſays Don Quixote, without a miſſreſi, i 
lite a tree without leaves; and a man of mode among u 
who has not ſome fair one to ſigh for, inight as wel bro 
retend to appear dreſſed without his periwig We hand h 
— in prole innumerable. All our pretenders to jhims 
are profeſſed inamoratoes ; and there is ſcarce a poet, god enlwe 
or bad, to be heard of, who has not ſome real or topic hie 
ed Sachariſſa to improve his vein. 
| f 


* 
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Is love be any refinement, conjuga love mult be cer- 
inly ſo in a much higher degree. There is no compa» 
on between the frivolons affeftation of - attrating: the 
ves of women with whom you are only captivated by 
ay of amuſement, and of whom perhaps you know no · 
ing more than their features. and a regular and uniform 
deayour ta mike yourſelf valuable, both as a friend and 
yer, to one whom you have choſen to be the compini- 
of your life: The firſt is the ſpring of a thouſand 
pperies, ſilly artifices, falſhoods, and perhaps barbari- 
ies; or at beſt arifes no higher than to a kind of dancing - 
bool breeding, to give the perſon a more ſparkling air. 
be latter is the parent of ſubſtantial vrt ies and agreeable 
ualities, and cultiuates. the mind while it improves the be- 
aviour. . The paſſion of love to a miſtreſs, even where it 
x moſt ſincere, vefembles too much the flame of a fever; 
hat to a wite is like the vital heat. ö 
Ha vg often thought, if the let ters written by men of 
good nature to there wives, were ta be compared with 
hoſe written by men of gallantry to their miſtreſſes, the 
ormer, notwithſtanding any inequality of ſtile, would ap- 
ar to have the advantage. Friendſhip, tendernefts and 
onſtancy, dreſt in a ſimplicity of expreſſion, recommend 
kemſelves by a more native elegance, than paſſionate rap- 
ures, extravagant encomiums, and ſlaviſh adoration. If we 
vere admitted to ſearch the cabinet of the beautiful Nar- 
iſa, among heaps of epiſtles from ſeveral admirers, which 
re there preſerved with equal care, how few ſhould we 
lad but would make any one ſick in the reading, except 
er who is flattered by them? But in how different a ſtile 
ſt the wiſe Nenevolus, who converſes with that good 
le and good humour among all his friends, write to a wife 
ho is the worthy object of his utmoſt affection? Benevo- 


reſi, , both in public antl private, and all occaſions of life, a 

1ONg Us 4 1 4 
p ne have every good quality and deſireable ornament. 

5 * road he is reverenced and eſteemed ; at hoine beloved 


ad happy. The ſatisfaction be enjoys there, ſettles into 
0 habituat complacency, which ſhines iu his countenance, 
& goo nlivens his wit, and ſeaſuns his converſation : even thoſe 
fupro- ot his acquaintance, who have never feen him in his retire- 
nr, are ſharers in the happineſʒ of it; audit is very much 
ig to his being the belt ard beſt · beloved of huſbands, 

F " that 
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that he is the maſt ſtedfaſt of friends and the moſt ag 
able of companions. £.. | * 
Tuxkk is a ſenſible pleaſure in contemplating f 
beautiful inſtances of domeſtic life. The happitieks of 4 
conjugal ſtate appears heightened to the higheſt degree iti 
capable of, when we ſee two perfons of - accompliſh 
minds not only united in the ſame intereſts and: affedtiog 
but in their taſte of the ſame improvements, pleaſures af 
diverſions. Pliny, one of the fineſt gentlemen, and poli 
teſt writers of the age in which he lived, has left us, i 
his letter to Hiſpul/a, his wife's aunt, one of the malt x 
greeable family=pieces of this kind I ever met with. Iſha 
end this diſcourſe with a tranſlation of it: and I belies 
the reader will be of my opinion, that corijugal/ love i 
drawn in it with a delicacy which makes it appear to be 
as I have repreſented it an ornament as well as a vu 


PIN ro HIiSPULLA. : : 


7. 


c S I remember the great affection which was be- 
I tween you and your excellent brother, and kuow 
you love his Lt as your own, ſo as not only to c 
« preſs the tenderneſs of the beſt of aunts, but even to ſup-· 
_ « ply that of the beſt of fathers; I am fure it will ber 
« pleafure to you to hear that ſhe proves worthy. of her fi. 
« ther, worthy of you, and of your and her anceſtors 
Her ingenuity is admirable; her frugality extraordina . 
© ry. She loves me, the. ſureſt pl je of her virtue; 
„and adds to this a wonderful diſpoſition to learning, 
which ſhe has acquired from her affection to nie: 
« She reads my writings; ſtudies them, and even yets 
them by heart. You'd ſmile to ſee the concern ſhe it 
in when I have a cauſe to plead, and the joy ſhe ſhe 
« when it is over. She finds ineans to have the firſt news 
brought her of the ſucceſs I meet with in court, how! 
, am heard, and what decree is made. If I recite an) 
„thing in public, ſhe cannot refrain from! placing hers 
« ſelf privately in ſome corner to hear, where, with the 
. utmoſt delight, ſhe feaſts upon my aplauſes. Some-' 
. times ſhe ſings my verſes, and accompanies them - 


* 
- 


g 
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the lute, without any maſter, except love, the beſt-of 
inſtructors. From theſe inſtances I take, the moſt cer - 
tain omens of our perpetual ,and increaſing happineſs ; 
fnce her affection is not founded on my. youth and per- 
ſon, which muſt gradually decay, but ſhe is in love with 
the immortal part of me, my glory and reputation. Nor 
indeed could leſs be expected from one Who had the 


happineſs to receive her education from you, who, in 


tuous and decent, and even began to love ine by your 
recommendation. For, as you had always the greateſt 
reſpect for my mother, you were pleaſed from my. infan- 
cy to form me, to commend me, and kindly, to preſage 
I ſhould be one day what my wife fancies I am. Accept 
therefore our united thanks; mine, that; you have be- 
ſtowed her. on me, and hers, that you have given me to 
her, as a mutual grant of joy and felicity. 


Ne 526. Monday, November 3. 
Keep a ſuf rein. | | | | Addiſon. 


Au very loth to come to extremities with the young 

gentlemen mentioned in the following letter, and do 
lot care to chaſtiſe them with my own hand, till Iam for- 
ed by provocations too great to be ſuffered without the 
ablolute deſtruftion of my 2 The crimes 
ff theſe offenders are placed under the obſervation of one 
pf my chief officers, ho is poſted juſt at the entrance of 


preat confidence in the capacity, reſolution and integrity of 
e perſon, deputed by me to give an account of enormi- 
ies, I doubt not but I ſhall, ſoon have before me all pro- 
er notices which are requiſite for the amendment of man- 


uman ſpecies in what is due from him, in reipect to the 
ole body of mankind. The preſent paper ſball conliſt 
ly of the above-mentioned letter, and the copy of a de- 

R 3- putation. 


your houſe, was accuſtomed to every thing that was vir- 


he paſs between London and Weſtrinſler. As I have 


ery in public, and the inſtruction of each individual of the - 
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putation which I have given to my truſty friend Mr Ju 
Sly ; wherein he is charged to notify to nie all that bt 
ceſſary for my animadverſion upon the dehnquents meng 
oned by my correſpondent, as well as all others def 

ed in the ſaid deputation. 5 99 


To the SpECTATOR-GENERAL of Great - Britain. 


© I grant it does look a little familiar, but 1 muſt a 
8 7 4 1 
Dear Dunz. e e et 3] 
E B EING got again to the farther end of the wide; 
2 coffte-houfe, I ſhall from hente give you folic a: 
count of the behaviour of our hackney-coachmer 'fing 
my laſt. Theſe indefatigable gentlemen, without the 
leaſt deſign, I dare fay, of ſelf-intereſt, or advantage u 
then. ſelvcs, do till ply as volunteers day and night fa 
the good of their country. I will not trouble you with 
enumerating many particulars, but 1 muſt by no mea 
omit to inform you of an infant about fix feet high, and 
between twenty and thirty years of age, who was ken 
in the arms of a hackney-coachman driving by Ii 
coffee-houſe in Covent-Garden, between the hours d 
four and five in the afternoon of that very day, uber 
in you publiſhed a memorial againſt them, This impu 
dent young cur, though he could not fit in a «oach-het 
without holding, yet would he venture his neck to bid 
deſia nee to your SpeRatorial auttority, or any thing tl 
you countenanced. Who be was } Know 'not, but! 
heard this relation this morning from à gentleman ug 
was an eye-witneſs of this bis impudence ; and I wi 
willing to take the firſt opportunity to inform you d 
him, as holding it extremely requiſite that you ſhould 
nip him ig the bud. But I am myſelf moft concerned 
tor my feliow-templars, fellow-ſtudents, and felfow h. 
' bourers in the law, I mean ſuch of them as are diguifed 
and diſtinguithed under the denomination of hacknej: 
coachmen. - Such afpiring minds have theſe ambitions 
young men, that they cannot enjoy themſelves out dd 
© a coach- bow It is however an unſpeakable comfort to 
© me, that can now tell you; tlat fome of thetn r 
b | ; grove 


e TAE SPLETA FOR my 
Mr 748 crown fo baſhfilP as to ffudy only in the night: time, or 
hat bet in the country. The other night I fied one of our 
ts men young gentlemen very diligent at his luc ubrations in 


Fleet-ſreet ; and by the way, I. ſhovld be under ſome 
concern, leſt this hard ſtudent ſhould one time or other 
crack his brains with ſtudying, but that I am in hopes 


4 def 


ain, 
| great uhdertakings he was deſigned for. Another of my 
wit oi tellow-templars, on Thur/day laſt, was getting up into 
his at the Bottom of Cruy - Inu Taue, in order, 
| | ſuppoſe, to contemplate in the freſh air. .Now, Sir, 

5 my requeſt is, that the great modeſty of theſ two gentle- 
vid men may be recorded ts & pattern to the reſt ; and if 
bine vou would but give them two or three touches with 
n fine your pen, though you'. might not perbaps prevail with 
out te them to defiſt entirely from their meditations, yet I doubt 
tage u not but you would at leaſt preſerve them from being 
ght fri public ſpectacles of folly in our ſtreets. I ſay, two or 
ou with three roechies with your own pen, for I have really ob- 
mein ſerved; Mr See c, that thoſk SpeOlators which ,are ſo 
gh, al prettily laeed down the ſides with little c's, how in- 
as ſen fructive foever they may be, do not carry with them 
Nn dat authority as the others. I do again therefore de- 
ours d fire, that, for the fake of their dear necks, ' you would 


u her. beſtow one peuful of your own ink upon them. I EÜ’ 


s impi yon are loth to expoſe them; and it is, I mult confeſs, 
i h-bet 2 thouſand pities that any young gentleman, who is 
to bi come of honeſt parents, ould be brought to public 
ng tit ame: and indeed I ſtrouſd be glad to have them hand- 
„but ed a little tenderly at firſt; but if fair means will not 
an who prevail, tbere is then no other way to reclaim them, but 


i by making uſe of ſome holſome ſeverities; and Þ think 


you die is better that a dozen or two of ſuch good · for nothing 
hood fl lows fhould be made examples of, than that the re- 
cerned putation of fome hundreds of as hopeful young gentle- 
ow E men as myfelf ſhoufd' fuffer © through their folly, It 
guifed i not, however, ' for me to direct you what to do; 
rey - but, in mort, if our coachmen wl drive on this trade; 
bitivos i the very (rſt of them that I db find meditating in the 
out of BMW ſtreet, 1 (halt make bold to take the number of his 


_ «pitch 


nature has taken care to fortify him in proportion to the 


ort o chambers, together with a note of his name, and dil- 
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© N? 52h 

- patch them to you, that you may chaſtiſe him at you 
6 Own diſcretion, F Irin e ne { 05-1 209 2h be 0 ch as | 
l a id £4 | 4 T am, dear Src, T g 1.47 1 $ hether 


RAIN 10 1 1 „9 N 1! 
| tf note bb For ever yourt, I Ie oro 
„ „ „ Moves Garanbicy 
wget D e wrt 9765 enen 
win lk % if you phaſe 
( . N. AY 1& mrs | 
P. S. © Tom Hammerc/oth, one of our coachmen, y 
now pleading at the bar at the other end of the room 
© but has & little too much; vehemence and throws out hy 
arms too much to take his audience with. a good grace 


ev : 
entive ' 


re dreſ 
$ apPE 
jament 
uch cou 
ave let 
| who 
oaches 
hould t 
abour { 
. the n 
ou lies 
o the 0 
N wt nn «9. Pa ards 
W HERE As frequent diſorders, affronts, indignitie, hang ee 
omiſſions, . and treſpaſſes, for which there are no ce 
remedies by any form of Jaw, but which apparently diſub Ire ad 
and diſquiet the minds of men, happen near the place of atoria] 
your reſidence; and that you;are, as well, by your com- ff you. 
modious ſituation as the good parts with which you an 
endowed, properly qualified for the obſervation of thefaid 
offences: I do; hereby authoriſe and depute you, from the 
hours of nine in the morning, till four in the afternoon, to 
keep a ſtrict eye upon all perſons and things that are com- 
veyed in, coaches, carried. in carts, or walk on foot from 
the city of udo to: the city of Wefimin/iery, or. fram 
the city of e/{min//ex. to the city of London, within the Wil A 
ſaid hours. You; axe therefore not to;depart. from your 
obſervatory at the end of Devereux court during the ſaid 
ſnace of gach day; but obſerve the behaviour of all per- Tou 
ſons who are fuddeuly tranſported from ſtamping on peb- 
bles to ſit at , eaſe in chariots, hat notice they take of 


i inan oats 19 216 Hl hes | 
To my loving. and wellibeloved John Sly, Mabergaſher 
Hatt, aud Tobacconiſt, . of pt 
and Weſtminſter. - | . i”; 1 


Au 


their foot acquaintance, and ſend me the ſpgedieſt advice, 
when they are guilty of overlogking, turning from, or ap Wi: _ 
pea1ing grave and diſtant to their old friends. When man appin 


conſult 
city, of 
have t 


and wilc are in the ſame coach, you are to ſee whether 
they appear plealed or tired with each other, and whether 
they carry the due mean in the eye of the world between 
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Jneſs and coldnefs. : Vu are carefully to behold all 

ch as ſhall have addition of honour or riches, and report 
hether they preſerve the countenance they had before 
h addition. As to perſons: oa. foot, you are to be at- 
entive whether they are pleaſed with their conditions, and 
re dreſſed ſuitable to it ; but eſpecially to diftinguiſh ſuch 


; appear diſcreet by a low-heel ſhoe, with the decent or- 
pleaſe ponent of a leather-garter; to write down the names of 
ich country gentlemen as, upon the approach of peace, 

en, we lett the hunting for the military cock of the hat: of 
room, l who ſtrut, make a noiſe, and ſwear at the drivers of 
ut hy Noaches to make haſte, when they fee it impoſſible they 
grace Pould paſs : of all young gentlemen in coach - boxes, who 
bour at a perfection in what they are ſure to be excelled 
ber the meaneſt of the people. Tou are to do all that in 


ou lies that coaches and paſſengers give way accordiug 
o the courſe of buſineſs, all the morning in term+tiuge toy 
ards Weſ/minſter, the reſt of the year towards the Ex- 
hange, Upon theſe directions, together with other ſecret 
rticles herein incloſed, you are to govern yourſelf, and 
ve advertiſement thereof to me at all convenient and ſpec- 
atorial hours, when men of buſineſs are to be ſeen, Here- 
of you are not to fail. Given under my ſeal. of office. 
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Ne 527. Tueſday, November 4. 
* Facile invenies et perjorem, PI peil moratam: || > 
Meliorem neque tu reperies, neque ſol ider. 

on dA „ 2: Plautun.in: Stiche 


Tu will eaſily find a worſe woman ; a better - the fun + 
never ſhone, hx. + Ber T0 


Au ſo tender of my women · readers, that I cannot de · 
ter the publication of any thing which concerns their 
happineſs or quiet, ; The repole of a married woman is 
conſulted in the firſt of the follow ing letters, and the feli- 
ty of a maiden lady in the ſecond. I call it a felicity to 
me the addreſſes of an agreeable man; and I think 1 
A have 
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have not any where ſeen a prettier application of a poet 
cab ſtory than that of his, in making the tale of C 
and Procris the hiſtory· picture of a fan in ſo gallant amy 

ner as he addreſſes it. But ſec the letters. 


M. SpxcTATOR, | aloe] 

, © * PB now almoſt three months ſince I was n tow 

about ſome bufineſs; and the hurry of it bei 
© over, took coach one afternoon, and drove to ſce 1 
© lation, who married about ſix years ago a wealthy citi 
* zen, 1 found her at home, but her huſband gone ty 
© the Exchange, and e back within an hour at tie 
? fartheſt. After the uſual ſælutations of kindneß, and 
hundred queſtions about friends in the country; we fit 
don tv piquet, played two or three games, and'drink 
tea. T ſhould have told you that this was my ſeconi 
time of ſeeing ber ſince her marriage: but before ſhe 
lived at the fame town where I went to ſchoot ; fo that 
the plex of a relation, added to the innocence of my 
youth, prevailed upon her good- humour to indulge me 
in a freedom of converſation as often and oftener, than 
the ſtrict diſcipline' of the ſchool would allow of. 10 
may eaſiły imagine after fuch an acquaintance we mipht 
5 be exceeding merry without any — as in calling 
to mind how many inventions I have been put to, in de- 
luding the maſter, how many hands forged for excuſe 
© how many times been ſich in perfet health; for I wa 
then never ſick but at ſchool, and only then becaufe out 
© of her company. We had whiled away three hours af. 
© ter this manner, when I found it paſt five : and not ex- 
« petting her huſband would return tin late, roſe up, told 
- © hey I ſhould go early next morning for the country: ſhe 
© kindly anfwered ſhe was afraid it would be long before 
© ſhe'faw me again; fo I took my leave and parted. Now 
© Sir, I had not been got home a fortnight, when I recci- 
© ved a letter from a neighbour of theirs, chat ever ſince 
that fatal afterhoon the lady had been moſt inhumaaly 
treated, and the huſband' publicly ſtormed that he was 
© made a member of too numerous a ſociety. He had, it 
© ſeems, liftned moſt of the time my couſin and I were to- 
* gether. As jealous ears always hear double, ſo be 
* heard exiough to make him mad; and as jealous * 
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ſe thro! magnifying»glaſſes, fo he was certain it could 
not be I whom he had feen, a beardleſs {tripling, but 
fancied he ſaw a gay gentleman of the Tanpie, ten years 
older than myſelf; and for that reaſon, I preſume, durſt 
not come in, nor take any notice when 1 went out. He 
is perpetually aſking his wife if ſhe does not think the 
time long (as the ſaid the ſhould) till. ſhe ſee her couſin 
again. Pray, Sir, what can be done in this caſe? I 
have writ to bim to aſſure lum Twas at his houſe all that 
afternoon expecting to ſee him: bis anſwer is, tis only 
a trick of hers, and that the neither can nor will believe 
we. The parting kiſs I fad mightily nettles him, and 


vember, makes a foreigner in one of his comedies, ad. 
ure the deſperate valour of the bold Englith, who let 
out their wives, to all encounters. The general cuſtoin 
» of alutation ſhould excuſe the favour done me, or you 
ſhould lay down rules when ſuch diſtinctions are to be 
given or omitted. Vou cannot imagine, Sir, how trou- 
“died 1 am for this unhappy lady's misfortune, and beg 
e me . i 
vou would inſert this letter, that the hufband may re- 
vl fc upon this accident coolly. It is no ſmall matter, 
r the eaſe of a virtuous woman for her whole life: I know 
ſhe will conform to any regularities (though more {tri 
. chan the common rules of our country require) to which 


fs lis particular temper ſhall incline him to _—_ her. 
WW 11s accident puts me in mind how g-nerouſly F. tra- 
ou BY % the Athenian tyrant behaved bimſelt on a like oc- 
fon, when he was inſtigated by his wife to put to 


bond of hie daughter, he kiſſed her in public as he met 
old i, 1 

0 in the, ſtreet; What, ſays he, ſhall we do to theſe 

* who are our 'enemies, if we do thus to thoſe who are 

eur friends? I will not trouble you much longer, but 

am exceedingly concerned leſt this accident may cauſe 


I * 2 virtuons lady to lead a miſerable life with a huſband, 
als WI bo has no grounds for his jealouſy but what I have 
* c faithfully related, and Oupht to be reckoned none. Tis 
* to be feared too, if at laſt he ſees his miſtake, yet peo- 
o. ble will be as flow and un willing in diſbelieving ſcandal, 


das they are quick and forward in believing it. I ſhall 
' endeavour to enliven this plain and honeſt letter with 
| © Cvid's 


confirms hit in all his errors. Ben John/on, as I re- 


* 
— — — 
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death a young gentleman, becauſe being paſſionately 
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t: Opidꝰs relation about Oele image. The ſhip when 
in it was aboard was ſtranded at the mauth of tlie Tyler, 
© and the men were unable to move it, till Claudia, a vir 
gin, but ſuſpected of unchaſtity, by a ſlight pull hawld 
it in. The ſtory is told in the fourth bock of the fa 


5 p , N 1 il YLLE F [ pre 
parent of gods, began the weeping fair, { tical, 
Reward or puniſh, but oh ! hear my pray'r, 
If lewdneſs e' er defil'd' my virgin bloom, Com 
From beav'n with juſtice L receive my doom; Whi 
But if my honour yet has known no ſtain, Com 
Thou, goddeſs; thou my innocence maintain; Whi 
Thou, whom the niceſt rules of goodneſs ſway'd, Lot 
Vouchſafe to follow an unblemiſh'd maid, - Brea 
She ſpoke, and touch'd the cord, with glad ſurprif In L 
( Tde truth was witneſs'd by ten thouſand eyes) Nor 
The pitying goddeſs eaſily comply 'd, Bot] 
Follow'd in triumph, and adorn'd her guide; Alik 
While Claudia, bluſhing (till for paſt diſgrace, Yet 
March'd ſibent on with a ſlow folemn pace: Atr 
Nor yet from ſome was all diſtruſt remov'd, She 
Tho' heav'n ſuch virtue by ſuch wonders prov'd. - And 
I am, Sir, : | 
Your moſi humble ſervant, Ne 5 
PailaGNOTEs. Du 
2 


. Mr SptECTATOR, "TI | 
C Y OU will oblige a languiſhing lover, if you wil 
I . pleaſe to print the incloſed verſes in your next pa- 
per. If you remember the Hetamurphoſes, you kuov 
* Frocris the fond wife of Cephalus, is laid to have made 
her huſband, who delighted in the ſports of the wood, 1 
« preſent of an unerring javelin. In proceſs of time he wa 
* ſo. much in the foreſt that his lady ſuſpected he was pur 
© ſuing ſome nymph, under the pretence of following 1 
* chace more innocent, Under this ſuſpicion ſhe kid her 
* felf among the trees, to obſerve his motions. While fe 
lay concealed, her huſband, tired with the. labours 
© hunting, came within her hearing. As he wasfainting 
with heat, he cried out, Aura veni; Ch charming at 
6. approach. „ 


me al 
: (Tut par tic 
Vol. 
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7 Ta unfortunate wife, taking the word Air to be the 
Jv: ame of a woman, began to move among the buſbes; 
11 and the huſband believing it a deer, threw his javelin 


and killed her. This hiſtory painted on a fan, which 
« | preſented to a lady, gave occaſion to my growing poe- 


( tical. * 


Come gentle air! th olian ſhepherd ſaid, 

While Procris panted in the ſecret ſhade ; 

Come gentle air! the fairer Delia cries, 

While at her feet her ſwain expiring lyes. 

Lo the glad gales o'er all her beauties ſtray, 

Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play. 

& In Deſia's hand this toy is fatal found, 

| Nor did that fabled dart more ſurely wound. 

Both gifts deſtructive to the givers prove, 

Alike both lovers fall by thoſe they love: 

Yet guiltleſs too this bright deſtroyer lives, 

At random wounds nor knows the wound ſhe gives. 
She views the ſtory with attentive eyes, | 
And pities Procris, while her love dies. 


Ne 528. Wedneſday, November 5. 


Dum potuit, ſolita gemitum virtute repreſſit. 
Ovid. Met. | i 9. v. 163. 


With wonted fortitnde ſhe bore the ſmart, | 
And not a groan confeſs'd ber burning heart, Gay, 


Z 
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[ WHO now write to you, am a woman loaded wien 
= injuries, and the agravation of my misfortune ii, 
that they are ſuch which are overlooked by the genera- 
ber. WY lity of mankind, and tho? the moſt affliting imaginable, 
ee not regarded as ſuch in the general ſenſe of the world, 
have hid my vexation from all mankind; but have 
tio WR dow taken pen, ink, and paper, and am reſolved to un- 
boom myſelf to you, and lay before you what prieves 
me and all the ſex. You. have very often mentioned 
[1s WY Particular hardſhips done to this or that lady; but, me» 
Vol. VII. 8 h think 
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© thinks, you have not in any one ſpeculation dire of int 
© pointed at the partial freedoin men take, the unrea( crede 
able confinement women are obliged to, in the onya i from 
* cumſtance in which we are neceſſarily to have c to be 
© merce with them, that of love. The caſe of celibaq i re nc 
© the great evil of our nation; and the indulgence of f dat o 
© vicious conduct of men in that ſtate, with the ridicule treate 
© which women are expoſed, tho” ever ſo virtuous, it h one w 
* unmarried, is the root of the greateſt irregularities of til vell f 
© nation. To ſhew you, Sir, that though you never Cherie 
© given us the catalogue of a lady's library as you promikd MY them 
© we read good books of our own chuſing, I ſhall i never 
© on this occaſion a paragraph or two out of Echard's M were ; 
© manhiſlory. In the 44th page of the ſecond volume . and | 
© author obſerves, that Auguſlus, upon bis return to An themf 
© at the end of a war, received complaints that too ger duty 


© a number of the young men of quality were uomarid into t 
© The emperor thereupon aſſembled the whole Equeſiria when 
© order; and having ſeperated the married from x 2 linge went 
© did particular honours to the former, but he told ti: the n 
© latter, that is to ay, Mr SpECTatoR, he told the bu years 
© chelors, That their lives and actions had been fo d make 
4 culiar, that he knew not by what name to call tben are le 
© not by that of men, for they performed nothing tht amen: 
« was manly ; not by that of citizens, for the city mig patier 
« periſh notwithſtanding their care; nor by that of A. 
« mans, for they deſigned to extirpate the — name. upon 
© Then proceeding to ſhew his tender care and hear 
© affeftion for his people, he further told them, Tha 
ec their courſe of life was of ſuch pernicious conſequad 
ce to the glory and grandeur of the Romas nation, that 
ec he could not chuſe but tell them, that all other crins 
« put together could not equalize theirs: for they wet 
« puilty of murder in not i ering thoſe to be born whid 
66 Id proceed from them; of impiety, in cauſing tit 
© names and honours of their anceſtors to ceaſe; and d 
« ſacrilege, in deſtroying their kind, which ede 
e from the immortal gods, and human nature, the prin 
cc pal thing conſecrated to them: therefore in this * 
tc ſpect they diſſolved the government, in diſobeying is 
« laws; betrayed their country, by making it barren a 
&« waſte; nay and demoliſhed their city, in depriving , 
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of inhabitants. And he was ſenſible that all this pro- 
coeded not from any kind of virtue or abſtinence, but 
rom a looſeneſs add wantonneſs, which ought never 
to be encouraged in any civil government.“ There 
are no particulars dwelt upon that let us into the con- 
duct of theſe young worthies, whom this great emperor 
treated with fo much juſtice and indignation; but any 
one who obſerves what paſſes in this town, may very 
well frame to himſelf a notion of their riots and debau- 
cheries all night, and their apparent preparations for 
them all day, It is not to be doubted but theſe Romans 
never paſſed any of their time innocently but when they 
were aſleep, and never flept but when they were weary 
and beavy with excefſes, and ſlept 9 to prepare 
themſelves fot the repetition of then. If you did you 
Juty as a SpROTATon, you would carefully examine 
arid WF into the number of births, marriages, and burials ; and 
rin when you had deducted out of your deaths all ſach as 
linge went out of the world without marrying, then caſt up 
1d n the number of both ſexes born within ſuch a term of 
e bu years laſt paſt, you might from theſingle people departed - 
ſo make fome uſeful inferences or gueſſes how many there 
te left unmarried, and raife ſome uſeful ſcheme for the 

amendment of the age in that particular. I have not 
patience to proceed gravely on this abominable tliberti- 
nifm ; for | cannot but reflect, as I am writing to yo, 
upon a certain laſcivious manner which all our youn 
pentlemen uſe in public, and examine our eyes with 
a petulancy in their on, which is a downrizht affront to 
modeſty. A diſdainful look on ſuch an occaſion is return 
ed with a countenance rebuked, but by averting their 
eyes from the woman of honour and decency to ſome fip- 
pant creature, who will, as the phraſe is, be kinder. 
muſt ſet down things as they come into my head, with- 
out ſtanding upon order. Ten thouſand to one but the 
gay gentleman who ſtared, at the ſame time is an houfe- 
keeper; for you muſt know they have got into a humour 
of late of being very regular in their ſins, and a young 
fellow ſhall keep his four maids and three-footmien with 
the greateſt gra vity imaginable. There are no leſs than 
lix of theſe venerable houſekeepers of my acquaintance. - 
This humour among young men. of condition is imitated 

8 2 © by 
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by all the world below them, and a general diffolution & 
* manners ariſes from this one ſource of libertiniſm, wit. 
* out ſhame or reprehenſion in the male-youth. It is fron 
© this one fountain that ſo many beautiful helpleſs you 
« women are facrificed and given up to lewdneſs, ſhans 
© poverty and diſeaſe. It is to this alſo that fo many ex. 
« cellent young women, who might be patterns of conjy 
gal affection, and parents of a worthy race, pine unde 
— paſſions for ſuch as have not attention enough 
© to obſerve, or virtue enough to prefer them. to their com. 
mon wenches. Now, Mr SpEcTaToR, I muſt be free ty 
« own to you that I myſelf ſuffer a taſteleſs inſipid being 
from a conſideration I have for a man who would not, « 
© he has faid in my hearing, reſign his liberty, as be call 
« it, for all the beauty and wealth the whole ſex is poſſtf. 
« ſed of. Such calamities as theſe would not happen, if i 
could poſſibly be brought about, that by fining batchelon 
cas papiſts conviR, or the like, they were diſtinguiſhed to 
« their diſadvantage from the reft of the world, who fall 
« in with the meaſures of civil ſocieties. Leſt you ſhould 
« think I ſpeak this as being, according to the ſenſeleſs rude 
« phraſe, a malicious old maid, I ſhall acquaint you I an 
c a woman of condition not now. three and twenty, and 
« have had propoſals from at leaſt ten different men, and 
the greater number of them have upon the upſhot refuſed 
met Something or other is always amiſs when the love 
takes to ſome new wench: a ſettlement is eaſily excep- 
ted againſt; and there is very little recourſe ta avoidtte 
vicious part of our youth, but throw ing one's ſelf away 
upon ſoine lifeleſs blockhead, who, tho? he is without 
vice, isalſo without virtue. Now-a-days we muſt be cos 
tented if we can get creatures which are not bad, good 
are not to be expefted. Mr SECA Ton, I fat neu 
you the other day, and I think did not diſpleaſe your 
Spectatorial * which 1 ſhall be a better judge dt 
when I ſee whether you take notice of theſe evils your 
own way, or print this memorial dictated from the di- 


dainful heavy heart of, 
SIR, | 
Teur miſt obedient humble ſervant, 


RACHAEL WELLADA!: 
; No, 
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0 529. Thurſday, November 6. 


Singula quegqie locum teneant fortita decenter. 
i Hor. Ars. pcet 7. 92. 


Les every thing have its due place. Roſcommon. 


PON the hearing of ſeveral late diſputes concerns, 
ing rank and precedence, I could not forbear amu- 
ng myſelf with ſome obſervations, which I have made 
pon the learned world, as to this great particular. By 
e learned world I here mean, at large, all thoſe who are. 
my ways concerned in works of literature, whether in the 
nting, printing or repeating part. To begin with the 


ompanies and converſations, ſets himſelf above the author 
f a Quarto: the author of a Quarto above the author 
of an Oclauo ; and fo on, by a gradual deſcent, and ſubor- 
lination, to an author in Twenty-Fours. This diĩſtiuction 

ſo well obſerved, that in an aſſembly of the learned. I 
have ſeen a Folio writer place himſelf in an elbow-chair, 
when the author of a Duodecimo has, out of a juſt defe- 
rence to his ſuperior quality, ſeated bimſelf upon a ſquab. 
In a word, authors are uſually ranged in . after the 
ame manner as their works are upon a ſhelf. ON 

Taz moſt minute pocket-author hath beneath him the 
writers of all pamphlets, or works that are only ſtitched. . 

As for the. pamphleteer, he takes place of none but of 
the authors of ſingle ſheets, and of that fraternity who pub- 
liſh their labours on certain days or on every day of the 
week. I do not find that the precedency among the indi- 
nduals, in this latter claſs of writers, is yet ſettled. 

Fox my. own part, Lhave had fo ſtrict a regard to the 
ceremonial which prevails inthe learned world, that I ne- 
ver preſumed to take place of a pamphleteer, till my daily 
papers were gathered into thoſe two firſt volumes, which 
have already appeared, After which, I naturally. jumped 
over the heads not only of all pamphleteers, but of every 
fave writer in Great Britain, that had written but one 

| 83. book 


writers; I have obſerved that the author of a Folio, in all 
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book. I am alſo informed by my bookſeller, that ſix (+. 


tavos have at all times been looked upon as an equivalent ige n 
to a Folio, which I take notice of the rather, becau (reaſon 
would not have the learned world ſurpriſed, if after th Whotwit! 
publication of half a dozen volumes I take my place aecer to ſit 
dingly. When my ſcattered forces are thus rallied, fret his 
reduced into _ bodies, I flatter myſelf that I ſhall des of 
make no deſpicable figure at the head of them. ak i 
WHETHER theſe rules, which have been received tine WM womer 
out - ——_ commonwealth of letters, were not ori. ¶ diſt anc 
j a with an eye to our paper manufaQure, I $H 
P leave to the dikcalfion of others, and fhall only of trag 
mark further in this place, that all printers and New or falu 
take the wall of one another, according to the abovemer Wl comed 
tioned merits of the authors to whom they reſpectixely be ¶ eiter 
long. 3 betwet 
I coME now to that point of precedency which is f Wi the lat 
tled among the three learned orofeſſions, by the wiſdom BY and m 
our laws. TI need not here take notice of the rank which Wl leqque 
is alloted to every doctor in each of theſe profeſſions, Wl mic v 
where are all of them, 2 not ſo high as knights, yt BW BY 
a degree above {quires ; this laſt order of men being the Wi tinctio 
illiterate body of the nation, are confequently thrown to- 
gether into a claſe below the three learned'profe Ide: 


mention this for the fake of ſeveral rural uires, whok 
reading does not riſe ſo high as to the preſent flate of Eng. 
land, and who are often apt to uſurp that precedeney 
which by the laws ef their country js not due to then, 
Their want of learning, which has planted them in thi 
ftation,,may in fome ineafure extenuate their miſlemear- 
our; and our profeſſors ought to pardon them when they 
— this particular, conſidering that are — 
ate of ignorance, or, as we uſually fay, do not know the 
right band from their left. - . 
THERE is another tribe of perſons who are retainen 
to the learned world, and who regulate themſelves upon 
all occaſions by ſeveral laws peculiar to their body. |. 
mean the players or actors of both ſexes. Among thek 
it is a ſtanding and uncontroverted principle, that a trap: 
dian always takes place of a comedian; and it is very wel 
known the merry drolls who make us laugh are alway 
placed at the lower end of the table, and in every enter 
tainmeni 
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ix 0c. tainment give way to the dignity of the buſkin, It s a 
— 19 ab For this 
aue realon it would be thought very abſurd in Mr Bullock, 


notwithſtanding the height and gracefulneſs of his perſon, 
to lit at * band of an hero, tho? he were but five 
feet high. The ſame diſtinction is obſerved among the la- 
dies of the theatre. Qyecns and heroines preſerve their 
rank-in private converſation, while thoſe who are waiting- 
women and maids of honour upon the tage, keep their 
diſtance alſo behind the ſcenes. | ' 

I SHALL only add, that by a parity of reaſon, all writers 
of tragedy look upon it as their due to be ſeated; ſerved, 
28 — writers: thoſe who deal in tragi- 
comedy uſually taking their ſears between the authors of 
either fide. There has been a long diſpute for | 
between the tragic and heroic poets. Aiſtotie would have 


s ft the latter yield the Pas to the former; but Mr Dryden 
omof i and many others would not ſubmit to this deciſion. Bur- 
yhich WY leqque writers pay the ſame deference to the heroic as co- 
Non, I mic writers to their ſerious brothers in the drama. 


By this ſnort table of laws, order is kept up, and diſ-— 


5 Jet 

U tindion preſerved in the whole republic. of letters. 0 

n to- Arr. Nr 7 VEL "GY ' 
ds | ren 

wb Ne 530. 8 Friday, November 7. 

Eng- wy 1 * 3 F 

leney Sie viſuem Venerj ; cui placet impares 

hem, Formas atque animes /ub juga ahena _ 3 

* thy Sevo mittere cum joco. Hor. Od. 33. J. 1. v. T0. 

jean e dh 4 T3 ' | | 

they Thus Venus ſports ; the rich, the baſe, 

in Unlike in fortune, and in face, : 

ther To diſagreeing love provokes ; 

be: When cruelly jbcoſe, 

inen He ties the fatal nooſe, 

Upon And binds une guali to the brazen yokes. | 


ug WY FT is very uſual for thoſe who have been ſevere upon 

marriage, in ſome part or other of their lives to en- 
— ter into the fraternity Whieh they ha ve ridiculed, and to 
| er p ſee 


—_— — — _ — — — — — —ů —— = 1 
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ſee their rallery return upon their own heads. I ſearce # 
ver knew a woman-hater that did not ſooner or latter 2 
li 


for it. Marriage, which js a bleſſing to another man, 


pon ſuch a one as a judgment. Mr Congreve's Old Bat, 
chelor is ſet forth to us with much wit and humour, 3 
an example of this kind. In ſhort, thoſe who have mol 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves by railing at the ſex in gener 


who turn his myſteries into ridicule. + 


Mr friend Will Honeycomb, who was ſo unmercifilly 
witty upon the women, in a couple of letters, which I late 
ly communicated to the public, has given the ladies am. 

ple ſatisfaction by marrying a farmer's daughter; a pie 
of news which came to our club by the laſt poſt. The 
Templar is very poſitive that he has married a dairy-maid: 
but Will, in his letter to me on this occaſion, ſets the bel 
face upon the matter that he can, and gives a more to- 
lerable account of bis ſpouſe. I muſt confeſs ] ſuſpec- 


ted ſomething more than ordinary when upon opening 
the letter I found that Wi//-was fallen off from his for- 
mer gaiety, having changed Dear Spec, which was his 
uſual ſalute at the beginning of the letter, into My wer 
thy friend, and ſubſcribed himſelf at the latter end of it 
at full length Viiliam Honeycomb. In ſhort the gay, the 
loud, the vain Will Haueycomb, who had made love to t- 
very great fortune that has appeared in town for abon 
thirty years together, and boaſted of favours from ladis 
whom he had never ſeen, is at length wedded to a plain 
country girl. 3 
Hts letter gives us the picture of a converted rake. The 
ſober cliaracter of the huſband is daſhed with the man df 
the town, and enlivened with thoſe little cant phraſes which 
have made my friend Will often thought very pretty com- 
pany. But let us hear what he ſays for bimlelf. 


M worthy Friend, x 
s [ QUESTION not but you, and the reſt of my ac- 
© ® quaintance, wonder that I who have lived in the 
8 8 and gallantries of the town for thirty years to- 


© gether, ſhould all on a ſudden grow fond of a _— 


very often make an honourable amends, by. chuſing one 


of the moſt worthteſs perſons of it, for a companion and 
yoke- fellow. Hymen takes lis revenge in kind, on thok 
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life. Had not my dog of a ſteward run away as be did, 


my _ I am fo pleaſed with it, that I am reſolved 
to live 

my acres, and can ſcarce forbear filling my lett 

breezes, ſhades, flowers, meadows, and purling ſtreams. 
The ſimplicity of manners which I have heard you fo 
often ſpeak of, and which appears here in perfection, 
charms me wonderfully. As an inſtance of it, I muſt 
acquaint you, and by your means the whole club, that. 
| have lately married one of my tenant's daughters. She 


on, ſhe has a great deal of virtue. The natural ſweet- 
neſs and innocence of her behavionr, the freſhneſs of her 
complexion, the unaffected turn of her ſhape and per- 
ſon, ſhot me through and through every time I ſaw her, 
and did more execution upon me in grogram, than the 
greateſt beauty in town or court had ever done in bro- 


heir to my eſtate, and if by her means I cannot leave to 


titles and alliances, I hope to convey to them the more 
real and valuable gifts of birth, ſtrong bodies, and heal- 
thy conſtitutions. As for your fine women, I need not 
tell thee that I know them. I have had my ſhare in 
their graces, but no more of that. It ſhall be my bu- 


act as becomes the maſter of a family. I queſtion not 
but I ſhall draw upon me the rallery of the town, and 
be treated to the tune of The Marriage-hater match'd ; 
but I am prepared for it. I have been as witty upon 
others in my time. To tell thee truly, 1 ſaw fach a tribe 
of faſhionable young fluttering coxcombs ſhot up, that I 


er tenable. I felt a certain ſtiffneſs in my limbs, whi 


lter of. Beſides, for I may now confeſs my age to thee, 
have been eight and forty above theſe twelve years. 
Since my retirement into the country will make a vacan- 
cy in the club, ] could wiſh you would fill up my place 


« deaf 


without making up his accounts, Thad ſtill been immer- 
ſed in fin and ſea-coal. But ſince my late forced viſit to 


and die upon it. I am every day abroad — 1 
er wi 


is born of honeſt parents, and though ſhe has no porti- 


cade. In ſhort, ſhe is ſuch a one as promiſes me a good 
my children what are talſly called the gifts of birth, high 


lines hereafter to live the life of an honeſt man, and to 


- 


did not think my poſt of an homme de ruelle any = ; 


entirely deſtroyed that jauntineſs of air I was once ma- 


with my friend Tom Dapperwit, He bas an infinite , 
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c deal of fire, and khows the town. For my own part; 
© as I have faid before, I ſhall endeavour to live hereafty 
© fuitable to a man in wy Ration, as a prudent head of 
family, a good huſband, a careful father (when is ſha 
* ſo happen) and as : | 


| ; Tour moſt ſincere friend, 
SLA | aud b:mble ſervant ' 
' be” | William Hoxtrcouy 


No 511. | Seturday, November 8. 


ud mare tt terrar variiſgut mundum 
Temperat horis: 
Unde nil mai us generatur ipſo . 
Nec viget guicguuam ſimiie aut ſecundam. 
. N 4. Hor. Od. 12. I. I. v. 13. 
Who guides below, and rules above, © 
The great diſpeſer, and the mighty ling: 
T han he none greater, ut him none; 
That can be, is, or was; | 
Supreme he ſingly fills the throne, Creech. 


SIMONTDES being afked by Dionyſſus the tyrant, 

What Gop was? defired a day's time to conſider 
of it before he made his reply. When the was ers 
pired, he delired two days; and afterwards, d of 16 
turning his anſwer, demanded ſtill double time to conſide 
of it: This great poet and philoſopher, the more he cot 
templated the nature of the Deity, found that he waded 
but the more out of his depth; and that the loft himſelf 
in the thought, inſtead of finding an end of it, 

Ir we conſider the idea which wiſe men, by the light cf 
reafon, have framed of the Divine Being, it amounts to 
this: That he has in him all the perfection of a ſpiritual 
nature ; and ſince, we have no notion of any kind of fb 
ritual perfection but what we difcover in our own fouls, 
we join intinitude to each kind of theſe perſections, and 
what is a faculty in a human foul becomes an attribatt 

. . 2 . ia 
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eaſt ls the immenſity of with his preſence, and inhabits 


ternity. Me are ed of a little power and a little 
knowledge, the Divine Being is almighty and omniſcient. 
joy, and by joining all theſe different kinds of perfections 
in one being, we form our idea of the great Sovereign of 


bervation, I ſhall produce Mr Lock's authority to the 
Game purpoſe, out of his Eſſay on human underſtanding. 
If we examine the idea we have of the — 
supreme Being we ſhall ind, that we came by it the ſame 
(way, and that the complex ideas we have both of God 
© and ſeparate ſpirits, ave made up of the ſimple ideas we 
receive from reflection: v. 45 having from what we ex- 
* periment in ourſelves, got the ideas of exiſtence and du- 
ration, of knowledge and power, of pleaſure and happi - 
{ neſs, and of ſeveral other qualities and powers, which it 
© is better to have than to be without; when we would 
frame an idea the moſt fuitable we can to the 
« Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our idea of 
infinity; and fo. putting them together, make our com- 
« plex idea of Cod. | 
Ir is not impoſſible that there may be many kinds of 
ſpiritual perſection, beſides thoſe which are lodged in an 
human foul ; but it is impoſſible that we ſhould have ideas 
of any kinds of perfection, except thoſe of which we have 
ſome ſmall rays and ſhort imperſect ſtrokes in ourſelves. 
t would be therefore a very higlipreſumption. to determine 
whether the Supreme Being has not many more attributes 
con- Wl than thoſe which enter into our con s of him. This 
de is certain, that if there be any kind of ſpiritual perfection 
elf which is not marked out in an human ſoul, it belungs in its 
fulneſs to the Divine Nature. ; | 
t of SEVERAT. eminent philoſophers have imagined that the 
to bol, in her ſeparate ſtate, may have new faculties ſpring» 
ual ing vp in her, which ſhe is not capable of exerting dur- 
fp> ing her preſent union with the body; and whether thee 


o. 


' I, 


uls, WW faculties may not correſpond with other attributes in the 


and Wh divine nature, and open to us hereafter new matter of 
t vonder and adoration, we are altogether ignorant. This, 
b . | as- 


Tx0UGH every one who thinks muſt have made this 
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with the thought of him and annihilate ourſelves befon 


pride, vanity, and ſelf-conceit, which are apt to ſhut up i 
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as I have ſaid before, we ought to acquieſce in, that & 
Sovereign Being, the great Author of nature, has in hing 
poſſible perfection, as well in kind as in degree; to le 
according to our methods of conceiving. I ſhall on- 
under this head, that when we have raiſed our notiond 
this infinite Being as high as it is poſſible for the mindd 
man to go, it will fall infinitely ſhort of what he reallyi, 
There is no end of his greatneſi; the moſt exalted cn 
ture he has made, is only capable of adoring it, none hy 
himſelf can comprehend it. | 
THe advice of the fon of Sirach is very juſt and ſublim 
in this light. By his word all things conſiſt, We ng 
deal much, and yet come ſhort > wherefort in ſum, k 
is all, How fhall we be able to magnify him? for kei 
great above all his works. The Lord is terrible and wn 
eat; and marvellous in his power. When you glorify th 
. exalt him as much as you can: for even yet ui 
he far exceed. And when you exalt him, put forth all yur 
flrength, and be not weary; for you can never go fars 
nongh. Who had ſeen him, that he might tell ns and wh 
can magnify him as he is * There are yet hid greater thing: 
than theſe be, for we have ſeen but a few of his work, 
I nave here only conſidered the Supreme Being by the 
light of reaſon and philoſophy. If we would fee him i 
all the wonders of his mercy we inuſt have recourſe u 
revelation, which repreſents him to us not only as infinite 
ly great and glorious, but as infinitely good and juſt in hi 
diſpenſations towards man. Bur as this is a theory which 
falls under every one's conſideration tho? indeed it can never 
beſufficiently conſidered, I ſhall here only take notice ot tha 
habitual worſhip and veneration which we ought to pay to 
this Almighty Being. We ſhould often refreſh our mind 
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him, in the contemplation of our own worthleſneſs and of 
religiot 


his tranſcendant excellency and perfection. This would 
imprint in our minds ſuch a conſtant and uninterupted awe 
and veneration as that whichTI am here recommending, and 
which is in reality a kind of inceſſant prayer, and reaſonabk 

humiliation of the ſoul before him who made it. 
THr1s would effeftually kill in us all the little ſeeds of Vor 
the ininds of ſuch whole thoughts turn more on thoſe com 
| | 4 paratize 
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him | low creatures, thanon that infinite diſtance which is pla- 
o (eli cd between them and the ſupreme model of all perfection. 
Mt would likewiſe quicken our deſires and endeavours of 


miting ourſelves to him by all the ads of religion and of 


irtue. . ' 
Sven an habitual homage to the Supreme Being would 


eallyy 
| 4 n a particular manner, baniſh from among us that pre- 
0e b ailing impiety of uſing his name on the moſt trivial oc- 


aſions, | | 
Irixp the following paſſige in an excellent ſermon, 


ubling 

Ve ni reached at the funeral'of a gentleman who was an honour 
m, M his country, and a more diligent as well as ſucceſsful | 
r þ ioquirer into the works of nature, than any other our na- 
d vention has ever produced: He had the profoundeſt vene- 
rif ration for the great GoD of heaven and earththat I have 
et ui cver obſerved in any perſon. The very name of Gop 
ewas never mentioned by him without a pauſe and a vi- 
fer ble ſtop in his diſcourſe ; in which, one that knew him 
u moſt particularly above twenty years, has told me, that 
thing he was fo exact, that he does not remember to have ob- 
rs, ſerved him once to fail in it.” * F 
by tie Every one knows the veneration which was paid by the 
him in WWW Jews to a name ſo great, wonderful and holy. They would 
urſe to not let it enter even into their religious diſcourſes. What 


an we think then of thoſe who make uſe of ſo tremendous 
a name in the ordinary expreſſions of their anger, mirth, 


which and moſt impertinent of paſſions? of thoſe who admit it 
never into the moſt familiar queſtions and aſſertions, ludicrous 
of that phraſes and works of humour; not to mention thoſe who 
pay to violate it by ſolemn perjuries. It would be an affront to 
mind {Wſreaſon to endeavour to ſet forth the horror and profaneneſs 
before {ot ſuch a practice. The very mention of it expoſes it ſaf- 


ficiently to thoſe in whom the light of nature, not to 3 


would religion, is not utterly extinguiſhed. 
d awe | N 
p, and 


Vor. VII, 2 x” 


arative advantages which they enjoy over ſome of their | 
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No 332. Monday, November 10. 


* 


Funger vice cotts, acutum | : 
Reddere que ferrum vaict, exſors ipſa ſecandi, * 
ö HoR. Ars poet. v. 30 0 
4 famo! 
I play the ußetſ'one e uſeleſi and unfit, deat! 
To cut myſelf, I ſharpen others wit. Creech, — 
a cou 
T is a very honeſt ad ion to be ſtudlous to produce ne 
I ther mens merit; and I make no ſcruple of © fayingt 1 
have as much of this temper as any man in thei'world; 2 
would not be a thing to be bragged of, but that it is d 
any man may be maſter of who will take pains encugh ft 60 
it. Muchobſervation of the unworthineſs in being pal 
at the excellence of another, will bring you to a ſcom d 
yourſelf for that unwillingneſs: and when you have poth 
far, you will find it a greater pleaſure than you ever be 
fore knew, to be zealous in promoting the fame and ye 
fare of the praiſe-worthy. I do not ſreak this as pretend 
ing to be a mortiſied ſelf-denying man, but as one ve 
has turned his ambition into a right channel. I claim ' Ala 
myſelf the merit of having extorted excellent produdtion tho 
from a perſon of the greateſt abilities, ho would not h — 
let them appeared by any other means; to have animatd. * 
a ſew young gentlemen into worthy purſifits, who will E. _— 
a glory to our age; and at all times, and by all -poſſibh ru 
means in my power, undermined the intereſts of ignorant = 
vice, and folly, and attempted to ſubſtitute in thel ſtea | 
learning, piety, and good ſenſe. It is from this bond uk 
heart that I find myſelt honoured as a gentleman uſher ti — 
the arts and ſciences. Mr Ticke/l and Mr'Pope bare, i g 
ſeems, this idea of me. The former has writ ine an excellet _— 
paper of verſes in praiſe, forſooth, of myſelf; and the on mor 
ther incloſed for my peruſal an admirable poem, which, 1 I. 
hope, will ſhortly ſee the _ In the mean time Ic but 
not ſuppreſs any thought of his, but inſert his ſentiment Bl - - 
about the dying words of Adrian. I won't determine n hin 
the caſe he mentions ; but have thus much to ſay in f. — 


have 


vour of his argument, that many of his works which 
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ave ſeen, convince me that very pretty and very ſublime 
ntiments may be lodged in the ſame, hoſo:n, without di · 
inutioa to its greatneſs. 


IT 


M. SPECTATOR, : ; 
Was the other day in company with five or ſix men 
] of ſome learning; where chancing to mention the 


„ f:mous verſes which the emperor Adriun ſpoke on his 
death-bed, they were all agreed that it was a piece-of 

e WY gaicty unworthy that prince in tboſe circunſtances. I 
could not but diſſent from this opinion: it was 

dots by no means a gay, but, a very ſerious foliloquy. to bis 

Cain Hul at the point of its depanture: in which ſeuſe I na. 

ook turally took the-verſes at my firſt reading thom when [ 

b Aas very young, and before I knew what interpretation 

uph fs che world generally put upon them: ü 

* F % Animula vagula, blandula, 

aol « Hoſpes, comeſque corporis, 

ly « Que nunc abibis in loca! 

. d we. « Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 


« Nec (ut ſoles) dabis jocos! 


retend 
n = Alas, my ſoul ! ; thou pleaſing companion ofthis body 
1c thou flectinig thing that art now deferting it! whether 
*h art thou flying? to what unknown region? thou art 
\nmate all trembling, fearful, and peuſive. | Now what is be- . 
wine come of thy former wit and humour? Thou ſhalt jeſt 
1 — 'and be gay no more.” I confeſs I cannot apprehend 
deal where lies the trifling in all this; *tis the moſt natural 
u and obvious reflection imaginable to a dying man: andif 
bond ve conſider the Emperor was a heathen, that doubt con- 
ther u cerning the future ſtate of his foul will ſeem. & far from 
eh being the effect of want of thought, that it.is-ſc::rce rea- 
celle ſon ible he; ſhould think otherways ; not to mention that 
he's here is a plain confeſſion included of his belief in its im- 
ich, mortality. The diminutive epithets. of vagula, b/andu- 
1c + and the reſt, r not to me as expreſſions of levity, 
* but rather of end ent and cancern ; ſuch as +: find. 
"ine n in Catullus, and the authors of Hendecasſellabi after 
1 6 hin. where they are uſed to expreſs; the utmoſt love and 
(hich [ 


tenderneſs for their muſtreſſes. If you, think me right 
i 


© in. 
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E in my notion of the laſt words of Adrian, be plea 
to inſert this in the Spedfator; if not, to fupprek it, 


J am, &.. 


To the ſuppoſed author of the SpeRator. 


FN courts licentious, and a ſhameleſs ſtage, 

1 How long the war ſhall wit with virtue wage? 
Inchanted by this proſtituted fair, 

Our youth run _ in the fatal ſnare; 

In height of rapture claſp unheaded pains, 

And ſuck pollution through their tingling veins. 


Tux ſpotleſs thoughts unſhock'd the pricſt may her, 
And the pure veſtal in her boſom wear. | 
To conſcious bluſhes and diminiſh'd pride, | 
Thy glaſs betrays what treach'rous love would hide; 
Nor harſh thy precepts, but infus'd by ſtealth, oft in | 
Pleaſe while they cure, and chear us into health. 
Thy works in Ch/oe's toilet gain a part, 

And with his taylor ſhare the fopling's heart: 
Laſh'd in thy ſatire, the penurious cit J 
Laughs at himſelf, and finds no harm in wit; 
From felon gameſters the raw _—_ is free, 

nd Britain owes her reſcu'd oaks to thee. 
Ii mils the frolic viſcount dreads :o toaſt, 

Or his third cure the ſhallow Templar boaſt ; 
And the raſh fool who ſcorn'd the beaten road, 
Dares quake at thunder, and confeſs his GoD. 


he's ti 
hroug 
bruſt f 
loft: 1 
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THE brainleſs ſtripling, who, expell'd the town, 
Damn'd the ſtiff college and pedantic gown, 
Aw'd by thy naine is dumb, and thrice a- week 
Spells uncouth Latin and pretends to Creek, 

A fauntring tribe! ſuch born to wide eſtates, 
With yea and no in ſenates hold debates: 

At length deſpis'd, each to his field retires, 

Fitſt with the dogs, and king amidſt the ſquires; 
From pert to ſtupid ſinks ſupinely down, 
In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. 
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en readers ſcorn'd, thou wing'ſt thy daring flight 

hove the ſtars, and tread'ſt the fields of light ; | 
ame, heav'n and hell, are thy exalted theme, | 
nd viſions ſuch as Fove himſelf might dream; 

in ſank to ſlavery, though to glory born, 
2av'ns pride when upright, and deprav'd bis ſcorn. 


Sven hints alone could Briti/h Virgil lend, 

nd thou alone deſerve from ſuch a friend: 

debt ſo borrow'd, is illuſtrious ſhame, 

nd fame when ſhar'd with him, is double Game: 
 fluſh'd with ſweets, by beauty's queen beſtow'd; 
ith more than mortal charms Zea: glow'd.-' 

ch gen'rous ſtrifes Eugene and Marlbro' try, 
nd as in glory ſo in friendſhip vie. tl - 


PervT theſe lines by thee to live nor blame 
muſe that pants and languiſhes for fame; 

hat fears to ſink when humbler themes ſhe ſings,, - 
oft in the maſs of mean forgotten things. : 
eceiv'd by thee, I prophecy, my rhimes, 

e praiſe of virgins in ſucceeding times: 

ld with thy works, their life no bounds ſhall ſee, 
ut ſands protected, as inſpir'd by thee. 


So ſome weak ſhoot; which elſe would poorly riſe, 
we's tree adopts, and lifts him to the ſkies; f 
hrough the new pupil foſt'ring juices flow, 
hruſt forth the gems, and gives the flowers to blow 
loft: immortal reigns the plant unknown, 


ich borrow'd lite, and vigour not his own, 
To the SPECTATOR-GENERAL 


M- John Sly humbly ſpewerh, '- 

HAT upon reading the deputation given to the- 
aid Mr John Sly, all perſons paſſing by his ob- 
ervatory behaved themſelves with the ſame x th of wn 
4 if your honour yourſelf had been preſent. | 
* Taar your ſaid officer is preparing, according to 
your honours ſecret inſtructions, hats for: the ſeveral. 

| Kind 


JUCK 
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kind of heads that make / figures in the realms of C 
* Britain, with cocks ſigniſicant of their powers and fi. 
© culties. | | 

© THAT youn ſaid officer has taken due notice of yay 
© inſtruQtions and admonitions concerning the interval of 
© the head from the outward form of the ſame. : His han 
for men of the faculties of law and phyfic do but ju 
© turn up, to give a little life to thein ſagacity : his mill 
©, tary hats glare full in the face: and he has prepared x 
familiar ealy cock for all good companians between the 
above mentioned extremes. For this end be has conſult 
© ed the moſt learned of his acquaintance for the true form 
and dimenſions of the /e. caput, and made a hat 
© for Ml.. 

© Your faid officer does | further repreſent, that the 
© young divines about town are many of them got into the 
cock military, and deſires your inſtrudtions therein. 

© THAT the town has been for ſeveral days very well 
© behaved, and farther your ſaid officer faith. not. 
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Inmmo duas dabo, iuguit ille, una fi parum eff ; 
Ft ſi duarum poeuitebit, addentur duæ. 


Nay, ſays he, if one is t00 little, I uill giue you twi; 
and if two won't ſatisfy you, I will ada two. more. 


To the SPECTATOR. 


SIX. 3 
VVob have often given us very excellent diſcourk 
6 V againſt that unnatural cuſtom of parents, in bot 
- © cing their children, to marry contrary to their incl 
tions. My own caſe, without farther-preface I will lf 
© before you, and leave you to judge of it. My fate 
and mother both being in declining years, would tab 
« ſee ine, their eldeſt ſon, as they call it, ſettled. I an # 
© much for that as they can be; but I muſt be ſettled, 
« ſeems, not according to wy own, but their = 
1 
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Upon this account I am. teized everyday, becauſe I have 
not yet fallen in love, in {ſpite of nature, with one of a 
neighbouring gentleman's daughters; for out of their 
abundant generoſity, they give me the choice of four. 
Jack, begins my father, Mrs Gatharine-is a- fine woman 
— Yes, Sir, but ſhe: is rather too old—Sbe will make 
the more diſcreet manager, boy. Then my motherplays 
her part. Is not Mrs Betty exceeding fair? Yes; Madam, 
but ſhe is of no converſation; ſhe has no fire, no apree- 
able vivacity ; ſhe neither ſpeaks nor looks with ſpirit. 
True, fon ; but for thoſe very reaſons, ſhe will be an eaſy, 
ſoft, 28 5 , tractable creature. After all, cries an old 
aunt, (who belongs to the claſs of thoſe who read plays 
with ſpectacles on). what think you, nephew, of proper 
Mrs Dorothy * What do I think? why, I think ſhe can- 
not be above ſix foot two inches high. Well, well, you 
may banter as long as you pleaſe, but height of ſtature is 
commanding and majeſtic. Come, come, ſays a couſin 
of mine in the family, VIL fit him: Fidelia is yet behind 
Pretty Miſs: Fiddy mult pleaſe you Oh ! your very 
humble ſervant, dear coz, heis as much too young as her 
c elder ſiſter is too old. Is it ſo indeed, quoth ſhe, good 
Mr Fert ? you who are but barely turned of twenty-two, ' 
and Miſs Fiddy in half a-year's time will be in her teens, 
© and ſhe. is capable of learning any thing. Then. ſhe wil! 
de ſa obſervant ; ſhe'll cry perhaps now and then, but 
never be angry. Thus they will think for me in this 
matter wherein I am more particularly coucerued than 
any body elſe. If I name any woman in the world, one 
* of thele daughters has certainly the ſame qualities. .You 
ke by theſe tew hints, Mr SpecTATOR, what a comfort- 
* able life ] lead. To be ſtill more open and free with 
you, Thave been paſſionately fond of a young lady (whom 


years. I have often urged the matter home to my pa- 
' 1ents, with all the ſubmiſſion of a ſon, but the impatience 
' of a lover. Pray, Sir, think of three years: what inex- 
preſſible ſcenes of inquietude, what variety of miſery muſt 
" Thave gone thro? in three long whole years? Miranda's 
fortune is equal to thoſe I have mentioned ; but her re- 
lations are not intimates with mine. Ah! there's 4 
; ru 


* give me leave to call Miranda) now for theſe three. 
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© rub. Miranda's „ wit, and humour, are what th 
© niceſt fancy could imagine ; and though we know ya 
© to be ſo elegant a judge of beauty, yet there is none x 
© mong all your various characters of fine women prefer. 
© able to Miranda. In a word, ſhe is never guilty of do- 


© ing any thing but one amils, (if ſhe can be thought to 
© amifs by me) in being as blind to my faults, as ſhe i 
© to her own perfections. | 


Jam, Sir, 


-- 


 DUSTERERASTUS 


Mr SpeECTATOR, - * 
c N HEN you ſpent ſo much time as you did lately in 
c cenſuring the ambitious young gentlemen who 
« ridein triumph through town and country in coach-boxe, 
© I wiſhed you had employed thoſe moments in conſiders 
tion of what paſſes ſometimes within {ide of thoſe vehi- 
© cles. I am ſure I ſuffered ſufficiently by the inſolence 


and il]-breeding of ſome perſons who lately travelled with 


© ime in a ſtage-coach out of F & to London. I am fure, 
© when you have heard what I have to fav, you will think 
there are perſons under the character of gentlemen that 
are fit to be no where elſe but in the coach-box. Sir, 
© am a young woman of a ſober and religious education, 
© and have preſerved that character; but on Monday was 
« fortnight it was my misfortune to come to London. 1 
« was no ſooner clapt in the coach, but to my great ſur- 
« priſe, two perſons in the habit of gentlemen attacked me 
with ſuch indecent diſcourſe as I cannot repeat to you, fo 
you may conclude not fit for me to hear. Ihad no relief 


but the hopes of the ſpeedy end of my ſhort journey. Sir, 


form to yourſelf what a perſecution this muſt needs be to a 
« virtuous and a chaſte mind; and in order to your proper 
© handling ſuch a ſubject, fancy your wife or daughter, if 
« you had any, in ſuch circumſtances, and what treatment 
you would then think due to ſuch dragoons. One of 
© them was called a captain, and entertained us with no- 


« thing 


Your moſt obedient bumble ſervant, F 


chall 
com 
Pray 
publ. 
good 
or tv 
time 
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way, Ready to burſt with ſhame and indignation, I re- 
pined that nature had not allowed us as ray to ſhut 
our cars as our eyes. But was not this a kind of rape ? 
Why ſhould there be acceſſaries in raviſhment any more 
than murder ? Why ſhould not every contributer to the 
abuſe of worn Eon death? I am ſure theſe ſhameleſs 
hell-hounds deſerved it highly. Can you exert your- 
ſelf better than on ſuch” an occaſion ? If you do not do 
it effectually, I'll read no more of your papers. Has 
every impertinent fellow a privilege to torment me, who 
pay my coach-hire as well as he? Sir, pray conſider us 


defend ourſelves : and I think it is as gentlemanlike to 
challenge a woman to fight, as to talk obſcenely in her 
company, eſpecially when ſhe has not power to ſtir, 
Pray let me tell a ſtory, which you can make fit for 


good opinion of the gentlemen of the army, invited ten 


time invited two or three friends, who were very ſevere 
againſt the manners and morals of gentlemen of that pro- 
feſſion. It happened one of them brought two captains 
of his regiment newly come into the ariny, who at firſt 
onſet engaged the company with very lewd healths and 
ſuitable diſconrſe. You may eaſily imagine the confu- 
ion of the entertainer, who finding ſome of his friends 


one Mr Locke, (whom I find you frequently mention), 
that being invited to dine with the then lords Halifax, 
Angleſey, and Shaft/bury, immediately after the din- 
ner, inſtead of converſation, the cards were called for, 
where the good or bad ſucceſs produced the uſual paſ- 
hons of gaming. Mr Locke. retiring to a window, and 
writing, my lord Augleſey deſired to know what he was 
writing: Why, my lords (anſwered he) I could not 
* ſleep laſt night for the pleaſure and improvement I ex- 
pected from the converſation of the greateſt men of the 
* age.” This ſo ſenſibly ſtung them, that they gladly com- 


ſons: This ſtory preſt ſo hard upon the young captains, 
0 . to- 


F 


— 


thing but filly ſtupid queſtions, or lewd ſongs, all the 


in this reſpe& as the weakeſt ſex, and have nothing to 


public view. I knew a gentleman, who having a very 


or twelve of them to ſup with him; and at the fame 


very uneaſy, deſired to tell them a ſtory of a great man, 


pounded to throw their cards into the fire, if he would 
his paper, and fo a converſation enſued fit for ſuch per- 
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© together with the cancurrence of thein ſuperior 
that the young fellow left the company in confuſion, g 
I know you hate long things; but if vou Uke it, Ju 
may contract it, or how you will; but I think it ha 
4. moral in it. . | 
Bor, Sir, Iam told you, are a famous mechanic, , 
6 well as a looker-on, and therefore I humbly propoſe you 
* would. invent ſome padlock, with full power under jo 
hand. and ſeal, for. all modeſt perſons, either. men or n 
men, to clap uponthe mouths of all ſuch impertinent in. 
* pudent fellows: and I wiſh you would publiſh. a procl 
mation, that no modeſt perſon that has a value for be 
« countenance, and n not be put out f 
c it, preſume to travel after ſuch a day without one & 
«them in their pockets. I fancy a, ſmart Specrator up 
«© this ſubject would ſerve for ſuch a padlock ; and th 
public notice may be given in your paper where the 
may be had with directions, price 2.4; and that part d 
the directions may be, when any perſon preſumes ta ly 
« guilty of the above-mentioned crime, the party aggris 
ved may produce it to his face, with a requeſt to read i 
© ta the company. He mult be very much hardened that 
could qut-face that rebuke; and his further puniſhment 
© I leave, you to preſcribe. | 
| Tour bumble ſervant, 
T Ol PRENANeE Cagi. 


No. 334. Wedneſday, November 12. 


- Rarus enim ferme fenſus communis in il/a 


t Fortung —— — | : Juvi Sat. 8. v. 1% 
— ——— . /*ldom . | 
Much ſenſe with an exalted fortune join d. 
Stepnej. 


Mr Sporarox. 


Aua young woman of nineteen, the only daughter 

of, very, wealtby parents; and bave my wiole lie 

been uſed with a tenderneſs. bich did me noLgreat e 
| | OL 


v. 1 
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vice in my education. 1 have perhaps an uncommon 
defire for knowledge of what is ſuitable to my ſex and 
quality; but as far as I can remember, the whole diſ- 
pute about me has been, whether ſuch a thing was pro- 
for the child to do, or not? or whether ſuch or ſuch 
2 food was the more wholſome for the young lady to 
eat? This was ill for my ſhape, that for my complexi- 
on, and t'other for my eyes. I am not extravagant when 
tell you, I do not know that I have trod upon the ve- 
ry earth ever ſince I was ten years old; a coach or chair 
am obliged to for all my motions from one place to a- 
nother, ever ſince I can remember. All who had to do to 
inſtru me, have ever been bringing ſtories of notable 
things I have ſaid, and the womanly manner of my be- 
having myſelf upon ſuch and ſuch an occaſion. This has 
been my ſtate till I came towards years of womanhood; 
and ever ſince I grew towards the age of fifteen, I have 
been abuſed after another manner. Now, forſooth, I 
am fo killing, no one can fafely ſpeak to me. Our houſe 
s frequented by men of ſenſe, and I love to aſk queſti- 
ons when I fall into ſuch converſation; but I am cut 
ſhort with | ſomething or other about my bright eyes. 
There is, Sir, a r err talking to wo- 
men in; and none but thoſe of the very firſt good breed- 
ing (who are very few, and who ſeldom come into - my 
way) can ſpeak to us without regard to our ſex. Amon 
the generality of thoſe they. call gentlemen, it is impoſ. 
* ſible for me to ſpeak upon añy ſubject whatſoever with- 
' out provoking ſomebody to ſay, 4 Oh! to be ſure fine 
Mrs Such-a-one muſt be very particularly acquainted 
* with all that; all the world will contribute to her en- 
« tertamment and information.” Thus, I am fo band- 
* ſome, that I murder all who approach me; ſo wiſe, that 
want no new notice; andſo well-bred, that I am treat- 
ech by all that know me like a fool, for no one will anſwer 
as if I were their friend and companion. Pray, Sir, be 
* pleaſed to take the part of us beauties and fortunes into 
your conſideration, and do not let us be thus flattered 
out of our ſenſes. I have got an hufſy of a maid, who 
x moſt craftily given to this ill quality. I was at firſt 
* diverted with a certain abſurdity the creature was guilty 
' of in every ching the faid ; ſhe is a country girl, and - 


( 
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« the dialect of the ſhire ſhe was born in, would tell 7 
© that every body reckoned her lady had the pureſt : 
© and white in the world: then ſhe would tell me,! ſts 
© the moſt like on S/) Dob/on in thei» town, who x 
© the miller make away with himſelf, and walk afterwg 
© in the corn-field where they uſed -to meet. With | 
this, this cunning huſſy can lay letters in my way, ul 57 
put a billet in * gloves, and then ſtand to it ſhe kno " 
nothing of it. I do not know from my birth to tl : 
day, that I have been ever treated by any one as] ou ber 
* and if it were not for a few books which I delight n NM bo 
© ſhould be at this hour a novice to all common ſa = 
© Would it not be worth your while to lay down ruleh 4 
© behaviour in this caſe, and tell people, that we fair 
expect honeſt plain anſwers as well as other people! — 
Why muſt I, good Sir, becauſe I have a good air, a f ar 
* complexion, and am in the bloom of my years, be nia ber. 
in all iy actions; and have the notions of good and ind 
confounded in my mind, for no other offence, but E bein 
© cauſeIhave the advantage of beauty and fortune? Inde love 
Sir, what with the filly homage which is paid to us to f. 
© the ſort of people I have above ſpoken of, and the utte by | 
© negligence which others have for us, the converſation 
| © us young women of condition is no other than whil 
* mult expoſe us to ignorance and vanity, if not vice. It 
© this is humbly ſubmitted to your Spectatorial wildon A 
© by, | 
. SIR, hs 
Your humble ſervant, pive 
SHARLOT WEALTHI, * 
N on 
Mr SpeCTATOR, Will's Caſfee- 


© TYRALY, Sir, it will ſerve to fill up a paper, if you f "<< 
Y in this; which is only to aſk, Whether that coor” 
© of verſes, which is a paraphraſe of 7255 in one of your ler, 
© ſpeculations, is uot written by Mr Pope? Then you pa e 
© on another line, by putting in, with proper diſtances, # 


© at the end of a letter, _ dir 
f I am, SIR, — 
Your humble ſervant, U 


ABRAHAM _— 
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Mr DAaPRERWIT, ' | > 4 
[ AM glad to-get another line forward, by ſaying that 
excellent piece is Mr Pope's; and fo with proper 
diſtances, * - x 
| Jan, SIX, | 
| Tour humble ſervant, 
| - The SPECTATOR» 
Mr SpECTATORy { 
| WAS a wealthy grocer in the city, and as fortunate 
as diligent ; but I was a ſingle man, and you know 
there are women. One in particular came to my thop, 
who I wiſhed might, but was afraid never would, make 
2 grocer's wife. I thought, however, to take an effec- | 
tual way of courting, and fold her at leſs price than I 
bought, that I might buy at leſs price than I fold. She, 
you may be ſure, often came, and helped me to many 
cuſtomers at the ſame rate, fancying I was obliged to 
her. You muſt, needs think this was a good living trade, 
and riches muſt be vaſtly improved. Ia fine, I was nigh 
being declared bankrupt, when I declared myſelf her 
lover, and ſhe herſelf married. I was juſt in a condition 
to ſupport myſelf, and am now in hopes of growing rich 
by loſing my cuſtomers. | | I*, 
Your N ; ” 
Jeremy Courir. 
Mr SpeECTATOR, | 
JaM in the condition of the idol you was once pleaſed 
to mention, and bar-keeper of a coee-houſe. 'I be- 
lieve it is needleſs to tell you the opportunities I mat 
give, and the importunities I ſuffer. But there is one 
ALTHY, 1 who beſieges me as cloſe as the French did 
ouchain, His gravity makes him work cautious, and 
-h ls regular approaches denote a good engineer. You 
you pu ved not doubt of his oratory, as he is a lawyer; and 
eſ>ecially ſince he ha# had ſo little uſe of it at Weſtmin- 
of your ſer, he may ſpare the more for me. 
* WHAT then can weak woman do ? I am willing to 
nces, lurrender, but he would have it at diſcretion, and I with 
dicretion.. In the m&an time whilſt we parly, our ſes 
eral intereſts are neglected. As his Liege grows ſtranger, 
my tea grows weaker; and while he pleads at my bar, 
n Vol. VII. . U 23 none 
F RWII. : : 
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© none come to him for counſel but in forth game 
Hear Mr SyECTaToR, adviſe him not to infift u ad th 
© hard articles, nor by bis irregular defires contradit} d ene 
© well-meaning lines of his countenance. If we wert 
« greed, we might ſettle to ſortiething, as ſoon as we cuir h 
« deterinirie where we ſhould\get moſt, by the law, at ies. is 
© coffec-houſe, or at Weſtminſter. o Fan 
| Your humble ſervant, 
Loco Pain rr b. 


A minute from Mr Jobn Sty. xtend 
E — op is pretty regular for bout ſortyrood ei 
and ten wet of. the 'obſervatory of the nt armin 
Sy; but he 4s credibly informed, hat when they ate 
1 the Pass in the Strand, or thoſe WHO . jad v 
© city-wafd are got within Tempi. bar, 'they ate jt o too 
they were before. It is therefbre humbi y'propofed, tube ob 
„moving centres may be appointed all hs 'buſy hooked 
the day between the Fxthange and Weſlniliiſter, and n Nutio 
what paſſes to your honour, or your ſabordinate itt 
E from time to time. | hope | 
Ordered, p it is p 
THrar Mr Sly name the ſaid -6MMeers, ebe ie og 
anſwer for their principles * morals. we ha 
TEE point: 


No 535. Thirſty, November ms: 
Spem W reſtcti——— ES, 5 
Hor. Od 11.1 1. 1 
Cut ſhort e | " . tribe 
Y four hundred and ſeventy” firſt-ſpoentition tl © 
| the ſabje& of hone i — 1 bebe e wog 


| peculation upon that vai ànd fooliſh Hope, wa ire n. 
5 Feſemployed on temporal objects, and Fe 


forrows and 'calamities in/haman life. 
Ir zs a precent "ſeveral times ineiilcated by ' Hithte, l tun! 
ve ſhould not entertain an hope of any thing in life whic capat 
lies at a great diſtance fram us. The ſhortneſs and une 48 
. bli 
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able and abſerd. The grave lies unſean between us 
id the object which we reach after: here ane man lives 
gd? pi view, ten thouſand are cut off 
N the J it 6 it. OY 
ir happens. likeways, unluckily, that one hope go; ſooner 
es, in us, but another riſes up in its ſtead. We are apt 
> fancy, that we ſhall be happy and ſatisfied if we polleſs 
arſelves of ſach and ſuch particular enjoyinent ; but ei- 
er by reaſon of their emptineſs, or the natural inquietude 
f the mind, we have no ſooner gained one point, but we 
«tend our to another. fill find new inviting 
nes and land{kips lying behind thoſe, which at a diſtance 
Tux natural conſequences, of ſuch reflections are theſe ; 
hat we ſhould take care nat to let our hopes run out in- 
o too great a length: that we ſhould ſufficiently weigh 
he objects of our hope, whether they be ſuch as we may 
eaſpably expect from them, what they propoſe in their 
rution, and whether they are ſuch as we are pretty ſure 
pf attaining, in caſe our life extend itſelf ſa far. If we 
hope for things which are at tqo great a diſtance from us, 
it is poſſible that we may be intercepted by death in our 
progreſs towards them. If we hope for things of which 
we have not thoroughly conſidered the vilue, our diſip- 
pointment will be greater than our pleafure in the fruition 
of them. If we hope for what we are not likely to pol+ 
kb, we act aud think iu vain, and make life a greater dream 
aud ſhadow than it really is. 

Hax of the miſeries and misfortunes of life proceed 
from aur want of conſideration, in one or all- of theſe 
particulars, They are the rocks on which the ſinguine 
tribe of lovers daily ſplit, and on which the bankrupt, * 
the politician, the alchymiſt and projeRor are caſt away 
n every age. Men of warm imaginations and towering 
trughts are apt to overlook: the goads of fortyne which 
are near them, for ſamething that plitters-in the ſight at 
| diſtance; to neglect ſolid and fubltantial/happine(s, for 
what is ſhowy and ſuperticial 5; and to couteinn that goad 
that lies within their reach, for that which they are not 
capable of attaining. Hope calculates its ſchemes for a 
long and durable lit : preſſes forward to imaginary points 
of bli6, and graſps at . and . conſequently. 

2 . 


very: 
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very often enſnares men into beggary, ruin, and diſnono 
WHAT I have here ſaid, — * as a moral to 
Arabian fable, which I find tranſlated into Frenes1 
Monſieur Calland. The fable has in it ſuch a wild by 
natural fimplicity, that I queſtion not but my reader 
be as much pleaſed with it as J have been, and that he yi 
conſider himſelf, if he reflects on the ſeveral amuſemem 
of hope, which have ſometimes paſſed in his mind, as à b 
zelation to the * Elaſe- Us. 
ALVA SCHA R, fays the fable, was a very idle h 
low, that never would fet his hand to any buſineſs duri 
his father's life. When his father died, he left him u 
the value of an hundred drachmas in Perſian ' mongy, 
e in order to make the beſt of it, laid it out l 
glaſſes, bottles, and the fineſt earthen ware. Theſe l 
piled up in a large open baſket, and having made choice 
of a very little ſhop, placed the baſket at his feet, and 
teaned his back upon the wall, in expectation of cuſtom 
eis. As he ſat in this poſture, with his eyes upon tle 
daſlcet, he fell into a moſt amuſing train of thought, and 
was overheard by one of his neighbours, as he talked to 
himſclf in the followirx; manner: “ This baſket, ſay: ks, 
© colt me at the wholeſale merchant's an hundred drach 
mas, which is all I have in the world. I ſhall quidkh 
* make two hundred of it, by ſelling it in retail. Thek 
* two hundred drachmas will in a very little while nt 
& to four hundred which of courſe will amount in time to 
c four thouſand, Four thouſand drachmas cannot fail a 
making eight thouſand. As foon as by this means Ian 
«© maſter of ten thouſand, I will lay aſide my trade of 1 
ce plaſs-man, and turn jeweller. I ſhall then deal in di- 
% monds, pearls, and all forts of rich ftones. When | 
«© have got together as much wealth as I can well dehre, 
I will make, a purchaſeof the fineſt houſe I can find, with 
% lands, flaves, eunuchs, and horſes. I ſhall then begin to 
« enjoy myſelf, and make a noiſe in the world. L will not 
«© however, ſtop there, but ſtil} continue my traffic, till! 
s havs got t r an hundred thouſand drachmas. When 
6 have thus made myſelf maſter of an hundred thouſand 
« drachmas, I ſhall naturally ſet myſelf on the foot of 4 
« prince, and will demand the Grand Viſier's daughter i 


* marriage, after having repreſented to dat — 
f 8 orma 
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« information which I have received of the beauty, wit, 
« diſcretion, and other high qualities which his daugh- 
« ter poſſeſſes. I will let him know at the ſame time, that 
« it is my intention to make hin a preſent of a thouſand 
« pieces of gold. 8 As ſoon as I have 
% married the Grand Viſier's daughter, Fil buy her ten 
« black eunuchs, the youngeſt and beſt that can be got for 
« money. I muſt afterwards make my father-in-law a viſit 
« with a great train of equipage. And when Iam placed 
« at his right-hand, which he will do of courſe, if it be 
« only to honour his daughter, I will give him the thou- 
« ſand pieces of gold which I promiſed him, and aſter- 
« wards to his great ſurpriſe, will preſent him another 
« purſe of the ſame value, with ſome ſhort ſpeech as, Sir, 
« you ſee I am a man of my word; I always give more 
« than I promife. . * | | 

« WuxnN I have brought the princeſs to my houſe, I 
« ſhall take particular care to breeg her in a due ref|;et 
« to me, before I give the reins to love and dalliance. To 
« this end | ſhall confine her to her own apartment, make 


t, and 

ked oY © her a ſhort viſit, and talk but little to her Her wo- 
ay: kW © men will repreſent to me, that ſhe is inconſolable by reaſon 
drach . © of my unk indneſs, and beg me with tears to careſs her, 
uickh and let her fit down by me; but I ſhall ſtill remain in- 
The WM © exorable, and will turn my back upon her all the 6: ſt 
ile m © night. Her mother will then come and bring her daugh- 
we to © ter to me, as I am ſeated upon my Sofa. The daugh- 
fail ter, with tears in her eyes, will fling herſelf at iny feet, 
Ian © and beg of me to receive her into my favour: then 
of 1 « will I, to imprint in her a thorough. veneration for my 
d-. © perſon, draw up my legs and ſpurn her from me with 
ben I my foot, in ſuch a manner that ſhe ſhall. fall down ſe-- 
ehre, “ veral paces from the Sofa.” LEY | 
with ALNASCHA R was entirely ſwallowed up in this chi- 
zin to merical viſion, and could not forbear ating with his foot 
] not, what he had in bis thoughts: fo that unluckily (tricking 


till! lis baſket of brittle ware, which was the foundation of all 
hen bis grandeur, he kicked his glaſſes to a great diſtance from 
uſand BY bim into the ſtreet, and broke them into ten thouſand 


of + ay pieces. | 
od | U 3 E No. 


* 
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a/ leſs than women, is the ſhapes of men ? | 


S I was the other day ſtanding in my bookſeller 
ſhop, a pretty young thing about eighteen yearn d 
age ſtept out of her coach, and bruſhing by me, beck ud 
the man of the ſhop to the further end of his counte, 
where ſhe whiſpered ſomething to him with an attentin 
look, and at the ſame time preſented him with a letter; 
after which, preſſing the end of her fan upon his hand, fb 
delivered the remaining part of her meſſage, and wither, 
T obſerved in the midft of her diſcourſe, that ſhe. fluſhd, 
and caſt an eye upon me over her. ſhoulder, having ben 
informed by my bookſeller, that I was the man of theſhor 
face hom ſhe had ſo often read of. Upon her . paſſing 
by me, the pretty blooming creature ſmiled in my fic, 
and dropt me a curtſy. She ſcarce gave me time to 16 


turn her ſalute, before ſhe quitted the ſhop with an e:h WT in a 
ſlcuttle, and ſtepped again into her coach giving the foot- WF wit! 
men directions to drive where they were bid. Upon e can! 
departure, my bookſeller gave me a letter ſuperſeribed, 718 thei 
the ingenious Spectator, which the young lady bad deſired BF able 
him to deliver into my.own hands, and to tell me that th be « 
ſpeedy publication of it would not only oblige herſelf, hu this 
a whole tea-table of my friends. I opened it therefore, BW er, 
with a reſolution to publiſh it, whatever it ſhould conizih, 
and am ſure, if any of my male-readers will be fo ſevere 
ly critical as not to like it, they would have been as u P. 
pleaſed with it as myſelf, had they ſeen the face of te wo 
pretty ſcribe. | fring 
Mr Spxcraron, ä London, Nov. 171 I 
You are always ready to receive any ufeful hint c i 
prop oſal, and (och, I believe, you will think one — 


that may put you on a way to employ the moſt * 
a ber 
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part of the kingdom; I mean that part of mankind who 
are known by the name of the womens-men or beaus, 
vc. Mr SyECTaToOR, you are ſenſible theſe pretty 
gentlemen are not made for any manly employtnents, 
and for want of buſineſs are often as much in the vapours 
2s the ladies. Now what I is this, that ſince 
knotting is again in faſhion, which has been found a 
very pretty amuſem@t, that you would recommend it 
to theſe gentlemen as ſomethivg that may make them 
uſeful to the ladies they admire. And, ſince tis not in- 
conſiſtent with any game, or other diverſion, for it may 
be done in the play-houſe, in their coaches, at the tea- 
table, and in ſhort, in all places where they come for 


the ſake of the ladies (except at church, br to 
forbid it there to prevent miſtakes) it will be eaſi 
complied with. *Tis beſides an employment that al- 
lows, as we ſee by the fair ſex, of many graces, which 
will make the beaus more readily come into it; it ſhews 
a white hand and a diamond ring to a preat — 
it leaves the eyes at full liberty to be employed as be- 
fore, as alſo the thoughts, and the tongue. In ſniort, it 
ſeems in every refpe& fo proper, that tis needleſs to 
urge it farther, by ſpeaking of the ſatisfaction theſe male- 
knotters will find, when they ſee their work mixed up - 
in a fringe, and worn Eng for whom and 

with whom it was done. Truly, SPECTATOR, I 
cannot but be pleaſed I have hit upon ſomething that 
theſe gentlemen are capable of; for tis ſad ſo conſider- 
able a part of the kingdom ( mean for numbers) ſhould 
be of no manner of uſe. I ſhall not trouble youfarther at 
{ this time, but only to ſay, that I am always your read- 
' er, and generally your admirer, 1 4 


5. S. Tu ſooner theſe fine gentlemen are ſet to 
{ work the better; there being at this time ſeveral fine 
' fringes that only ſtay for more hands. ; 


I SHALL, in the next place, preſent my reader with the 
deſcription of a ſet of men who are common enough in the 
world, though ] do not remember that I have yet taken no- 
tice of them, as they are drawn in the following 
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. Mr SrEcTarot, | | 3 
1 ** C E you have lately, to ſo good purpoſe, x 
1 larged upon conjugal love, it is to be ya 
© diſcourage yy practice, that ratlier proceeds from i 
2 gard to intereſt, than to happineſs. Now you cam 
4 obſerve, that moſt of our fine young ladies read 
fall in with the direction of the gyaver fort, to retain 
. © their ſervice, by ſome ſmall encouragement, as great 
number as can of ſupernumerary. and inſignificat 
© fellows, which they uſe like whifflers, and comma 
call Shoging-horns, ' Theſe are never deſigned to kn 
the length of the foot, but only, when a good offer cone 
to whet and ſpurhim up to the point Nay, *tis the op 
nion of that grave lady, Madam Matchwell, that 
abſolutely convenient for every prudent family to ha 
ſeveral. of theſe implements about the houſe, to clape 
as occaſion ſerves, and that every ſpark ought to produ 
a certificate of his being a ſhoeing-horn before he! 
admitted as a ſhoe. A certain lady, whoin I could na 
if it was neceſſary, has at preſent more ſhoeing-horwd 
all ſizes, countries, and colours, in her fervice, than 
ver ſhe had new ſhoes in her life, I have known a vt 
man make uſe of a ſhoeing-horn for ſeveral years, 4 
finding him unſucceſoful in that function, convert him . 
length into a ſhoe. I am miſtaken, if Yu friend oy 
© Wilitan Honzycons was not a caſt ſhoeing-bt 
before his late marriage. As for myſelf, I muſt fran 
declare to you, that I have been an arrant ſhoeing · ho 
for above theſe twenty years. I ſerved my firſt miltr 
in that capacity above five of the number, before ſhe v1 
* ſhod. I confeſs, though ſhe had many who made tht 
* applications to her, I always thought myfelf the beſt ba 
© in her ſhop, and it was not till a month before her n 
nage that 1 diſcovered what I was. This had like i 
© have broke my heart, and raiſed ſuch ſuſpicions in n 
that I told the next I made love. to, upon receiving lont 
« unkind ufage from her, that I began to look upon m 
ſelf as no more than her ſhoeing-horn. Upon wid 
« my dear, who was a coquette in her nature, told me 
© was hypochondriacal, and that I might as well look u 
on myſelt to be an egg or @ pipkin. But in a very d. 
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time after ſhe gave me to know that I was not miſtaken 
in myſelf. It would be tedious to recount to you the 
life of an unfortunate — — or I might entertain 
ed ya you with a very long and melancholy relation of my ſuf· 
om of ferings- Upon the whole, I think, Sir, it would very 
u cu well become & man in your poſty to determine'in what 
es read caſes a woman may be allowed, with honour, to make 
retain WJ uſe of a ſhoeing-horn;/as alſo to declare whether a maid 
s great WF on this ſide fiveand twenty, or a widow who has not been 
gniſcn i three years in that ſtates may be granted ſuch a privilege, 
na with — — which will naturally occur to you 
O K u that bject. a 8, 37 A | : 
er Come Frans I K, CERT | n ö ; 
Vi the moſhipro nd veneration, Tours, &. 
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_ For we are hl offipring. © | Ach. 17. 28, 
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iend T has been uſual to remind perſons of rank, on great 
© & occaſions in life, of their race-and quality, and to 
' what expectations they were born; that by conſidering 
what is worthy. of them, they may be withdrawn from 
mean purſuits, and — to laudable undertakings. 
he u This is turning nobility into a principle of | virtue, and 
7 making it —— of merit, as it is underſtood to have 
beſt il been originally a reward of it, "ka a. 
Ir is for the like reaſon, I imagine that you bave in 
like u bme of your ſpeculations aſſerted to your readers the 
' dignity of human nature, But you cannot be inſenſi- 
ble that this is a controverted doctrine; ' there are au- 
' thors who. conſider human nature in a very different 
us, and books of maxims have been written to ſhew 
% dhe u f all human, virtues. The reflections which 
' are made on this ſubject uſually take ſome tincture from 
6s 4 #3 44. + :4 Bhd od. the 
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the tempens: and ' characters. of thoſe that make thay 
* Polivicians cam neſobe tha melt ſhining aftians may 
men into _artifice and dase: others, who are ſoureth 
* difcontent, repulſes,. or il uſage, ane: apt to milltake the 
© Gleen for philo@pby;; men. et prothgi te lives, and f 
as fick themelucs incapable: of: ring to any diſtindin 
* among their fdltow-creatures,, are for pulling down 

appearances. oß merit, which. ſeam tm upbraid them: ui 
ſatiriſts deſrribe nothing but ity. From all tt 
1 draughts of mankind as are reps 
ſented. in thoſt bunleſqwe pictures, which the Hallen 
call Caricaturus ; where the art conſiſts. in | 

amidſt diſtorted proportions and aggravated feiturs, 
lame diſtinguiſhing likeneſa af dhe perſon, hut in ſuchy 
manner as to transform the moſt agreeable beauty int 
the moſt odious'monſter. 1 
Ir is very dillagenuans te level the of mankigg 
© with the <A x and for the faults of particulars to de 
© grade the whole ſpecies. Such methods tend not only 
to remove a man's good opinion of others, but to deſtry 
that reverence for himſelf, which is à great guard of iv 
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t nocence, and a ſpring of virtue. © © - | 

© Tr is true indeed. that there ate ſurpriſing mixtures d 
© beauty and deformity, of wiſdom and folly, virtue au 
vice, in the human make; ſuch a diſparity is found 4 
© mong numbers of the ſame kind, every individu 
in ſõme inftances, or at ſame times, is fo unequal to hin: 

ſelf, that ran ſtems to be the moſt wavering and. incor- 
© ſiſtent being in the whole creation. So that the queſtic 
© in morality, concerning' the dignity of our nature, m 
at firſt fight appear Rłe forme difficult queſtions in natu· 
rar phi „ in which the arguments on both pode 
© ſeem to be of equal ſtrength. But'as I u with cot- 
© fidering this point as it relates to a d on, I ſhall Here bor. 
© row att admirable refleVioa From Monſieur Puſdal whit 
think ſers it in its proper liche. v5 
Ir is of danyerom conſequenee (ſays he) to repreſent 
ce to man How near he is to the level of beafts, witheit 
« ſhewing kim at the ſame time his gnoatre/5, It i lle 
e ways dangerous to let him fee his greatneſs, without hi 
& nue. It is more dungerous yet to leave him ig 
ct norant of either; but very beneficial that he ſhould - 

ma 
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made ſenſible of both.“ Whatever imperfections we 
may have in our nature, it is the bulintf-of religion and 
virtue to roctify them, us far us is 1confiftent with bur 

preſent ſtate. In the imzan time, it is no ſmall ericous + 

ragement to generous minds to-confuler that we ſhalkput 
them all off with 2 1 1 That ſublime manner 
of ſalutution with Ae © . nnn, their 
kings, 
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esd sches tein bowie ond moſtdeſpiſol mantel 
among us, under all the infirmities und diſtreſſes with 
which -we ſve him !ſfurreunded. And whoever believes 
the Hmornalitytof the Mul, wiill-ndt nerd a better argu- 
ment for the Agony of he naue, nor 2 
ment to actions ſuituble to it. 
AM naturally led by this rede chen te a gabelt l 
have already tuue od upon in a furmer letter, and can- 
not without pleaſure call to mind the thoughts of 
„ to this purpoſe, in the Hoſe of his book con- 
-04d . "Every one Who is acquainted with 
\ his "wwritinps, will remember that the elder Cato is in- 
troduced in that diſcvuie as the ee an and Seip 
(and Le/irs as his auditors. This vencrable perſon 
( k repreſented looking forward, 'as it were, fyom / the 
' vetge of extreme old lage into a future ſtate, and rifing 
into a contemplation on the unperũſbable part of tus 
nature and its exiſtence after death. I ſhalt collect 
„part of his Aiſeourſe. Amd as you have formerly of- 
ſered ſome arguments for the ſbul's immortality, _ 
able both to reaſon and the Chriſtian doctrine, -1 
eve dur readers will not be diſpleaſed to Ce 
a Ame great trüth een Roman ele- 
quence. | 
Puts, "ſays Cave, is my firm perſuatin, that 3 
« the human foul | exerts itſelf with ſo great activity; 
*«fnce dt has fach a 'remembrance-of the paſt, ſuch- u 
i conrte#n for the future; ſince it is entiched with fo 
* many arts, Cirnces aud i diſcoveries, it is impolkble 
ut the * — all cheſe muſt be im- 
mortal.“ 
Tux der Cas, 30d thefors his death, i repraſon- 
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© ted by XEnopHon ſpeaking after this manner. Th whi 
« not, my deareſt children, that when I depart from rem 
« ſhall be no more; but remember, that_my foul, row 
% while I lived among you was inviſible to you ; yet port 
<< my actions you were ſenſible it exiſted in this body. þ hav 
ce lieve it therefore exiſting ſtill, though it be (till unk WW of 
How quickly would the honours of j}Juſtriovs:men per hav! 
cc after death, if their ſouls performed nothing to preſne read 
ee their fame? For my own part, I never could think iu! be 
"4 the ſoul while in a mortal body, lives, but when dep. Wi whe 
© tedout of it, dies; or that its conſciousneſs is loſt whenit tion 
« js diſcharged : out of an unconſcious habitation, - Be (piri 
% when it is freed from all corporeal alliance, then it | ha 
« truly exiſts. Further, ſince the human frame is broke bett 
by death, tell us what becomes of its parts? It is vibe my 
« whether the materials of other 'beings are tranſlated, WF tend 
te namely, to the ſource from whence they had their birth, WF ſeem 
The ſoul alone, neither preſent nor departed, is the cb. tho! 
« ject of our eyes | him, 
« Taus Cyrus. But to proceed. No one; ſhall pe. wit! 
c ſuade me, Scipio, that your worthy father, or you WF fort 
« prandfathers Faulus and Africanus, or Africanur ti befo 
«& father or uncle, or many excellent men whom! 
« need not name, performed ſo many actions to be .I qu 


ce membered by poſterity, without being ſenſible that fu 
« turity was their right. And, if I may be allowed ue for 
« old man's privilege, to ſpeak of myſelf, do you think | Wpecula 
* would have endured the fatigue of ſo many wear iſome 
« days and nights, both at home and abroad, if I imagin- 
cc ed that the ſame boundary which is ſet to my liſe mult 
cc terminate my glory? Were it not more defireable to 
cc have worn out my days in eaſe and tranquillity, fret 
« from labour and without emulation? But I know not 
cc how, my foul has always raiſed itſelf, and looked for- 
«ward on futurity, in this view and expectation, that 
c when it ſhall depart out of life, it ſhall then live for e 
« ver; and if this were not true that the mind is immor- 
cc tal, the ſouls of the moſt worthy would not, above all 
'« others, have'the ſtrongeſt impulle to glory. 

e War beſides this is the. cauſe that the wiſeſt mei 
e die with the greateſt equanimity, the ignorant with the 
6 greateſt concern? Does it not ſeem that thoſe — 
24 | | X « w 
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which have the moſt extenſive views, foreſee they are 
removing to a happier condition, which thoſe of a nar- 
rower ſight do not perceive ? I, for my part, am tranſ- 
ported with the hope of ſeeing your anceſtors, whom I 
have honoured and loved, and am earneſtly deſirous 
of meeting, not only thoſe excellent perſons whom 1 
have known, but thoſe too of whom I have heard and 
read, and of whom I myſelf have written; nor would 
be detained from ſo pleaſing a journey. O happy day, 
when I ſhall eſcape from this crowd, this heap of pollu- 
tion, and be admitted to that divine aſſembly of exalted 
ſpirits! When I ſhall go not only to theſe great perſons - 
| have named, but to my Cato, my ſon, than whom a 
better man was never born, and whoſe funeral rites I 
myſelf performed, whereas he t rather to have at- 
tended mine. Yet has not his ſoul deſerted me, but 
ſeeming to caſt back a look on me, is gone before to 
thoſe habitations to which it was ſenſible I ſhould follow 
him. And tho' I might appear to have borne my loſs 
with courage, I was not unaffected with it; but I com- 
forted myſelf in the aſſurance that it would not be long 
before we ſhould meet again, and be divorced no more. 
Jam, Sir, &c. 

[queſtion not but my reader will be very much pleaſed 

o hear that the gentleman who has obliged the world with 
e foregoing letter, and who was the author of the 210th 
eculation on the immortality of the foul, the 375th on 
irtue in diſtreſs, 525th on conjugal love, and two or three 
ther very {ine ones among thoſe which are not lettered at 

he end, will ſoon publiſh a noble poem, intitled An ode 
the Creator of the world, occalioned by the fragments 
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Finem tendere opus. Hor. fat. 1. I. 2 v. 1. 
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WRPRISE is ſo much the” life of ſtories, that every 
one aims at it, who endeavours to pleaſe by telling 
Vor. VII. d 4 f them. 
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them. Smooth delivery, an elegant choice of wordt x 
a fweet arrangement, are all beautiful graces, but not f 
. particulars in this point of converſation, which either, 
command the attention, or ſtrike with the violence ( 
ſudden paſſion, or occafion the burſt of laughter wh 
accompanies humour. I have fancied that the mind i f 
this caſe like a traveller who fees a tine in hae, 
he acknowledges the delightfulne6 of a walk ſet with w 
_ gularity, but would be unealy if be were obliged to pd 
it over, when the firſt view had let bim into all its beauty 
from one end to the other. 
HowEvrR, à knowledge of the ſorceſi which flog 
will have when they are attended with a turn of ſapriz 
as it has happily made the characters of fome, fo hu f 
alſo been the ruin of ahe characters of ethers. There h 
a ſet of men who outrage truth, inſtead of afleQting ws wit 
a manner in telling. it; wha overleap the line of probab 
lity, that they may ſtem. to move aut of the comma 
road; and endeavour only to make their hearers ſtare, by 
impoſing upon them with. a kind of nonſenſe againſt the 
philoſophy: of, nature, or fuch a heap of wonders toit 
upon their own — as it is not likely one na 
ſnould have ever met with. 

I HAve been led to this obſervation, by a company it 
to which I fell accidentally. The ſubject of awipathin 
was a proper field wherein ſuch falſe furpriſes might a: 
patiate, and there were theſe preſent who. appeared ue 
fond to ſhew it in its full extent of traditional. hiſtor. 
Some of them, in a learned: manner, offered to our col 
deration the miraculous powers which, the effluviums d 
obeeſe have over bodies whoſe pores. are diſpoſed to w 
ceive them in a noxious manner; others gave an account 
of ſuch who could indeed bear the ſight of cheeſe, but nt 
the taſte ; for which. they brought a reaſon from the mil 
of their nurſes. Others again diſcourſed; without ende: 
vouring at reaſons, concerning the unconquerable averſion 
which ſome ſtomachs have againſt a joint ef meat when t 
is whole, and the eagtr inclination they have for it, wha, 
by its being cut up, the ſhape which had aſſected them » 
altered. From thence they paſſed to eels, then to par 
nips, and ſo from, one averlion to anather, ill we htbey 
worked up auifelves. to ſuch a pitch of cowplaiſance, t* kin 1 
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den the dimmer was to come in, we inquired the name of 
| i nd hoped & wad bono leery iy oF alk 
mpany before it was admitted. When we had fat down, 
is rivitity among us turned the difcourfe from eatables 
o other ſorts of averſions ; and the eternal cat, which 
apues converfation of this nature, began then to 
prok the One had ſweated at the fight of it, 
other had finelled it but as it lay concealed in a very 
tant cupdoard ; and he who crowned the whole ſet of 
& ſtories, reckoned up the number vf times in which it 
] occaſioned thn to fiveon away. At laſt, fiys be, 
at you may all be Gtivfied of my Mavincible averſion to 
cat, I ſhall give an unanſwerable inſtance: As I was 


ing through a ſtreet of Lunden, where I never had been 
ill then, I felt a | tamp and faintneſs over me, 
ich T could not tell how to account for, till I chan» 


ed to caſt my eyes upwards, and found that I was paſ- 
ing under a ſigu - poſt on which the picture ofa cat was hang, 
Tas extravagance of this turn in the way of ſupriſe, 
pave a ſtop to the talk we had been carrying on; ſome 
filent becauſe they doubted, and others becauſe they 
vere conquered in their own way; fo that the gentle- 
an had opportunity to preſi the belief of it upon us, and 
et us ſee that he was rather expoſing himſelf than rigi-.. 
uling others. I 

I v7 freely own, that I did not all this while diſbe. 
eve every thing that was ſaid ; but yet I thought fone 
In 3 had been endeavouring who ſhould pitch 
be bar fartheſt ; that it had for ſome time been a mea- 
ing caſt, and at laſt my friend of the cat and ſign · poſt 
dad thrown beyond them alt. | | 
| THEN conſidered the manner ia which this ſtory had 
en received, and the poſſibility that it might have palled , 
bor a jeſt upon others, if he had not laboured againſt him- 
lt. From hence, thought I, there are two ways which 
de well bred world generally takes to eorrect ſuch a prac- 
uce; ben they do not think fit to contradict it flatly. 

Tu E firſt of theſe is a general ſilence, which I would. 
not adviſe any one to interpret in his own behalf. It is 
often the eff6& of prudence in avoiding a quarrel, when 
they lee another drive ſo faſt that there is no ſtopping 
Wn without being run againſt; and but very ſeldom. the 
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imagine he lightly eſteems of their ſenſe when he thinks t 
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effect of weakneſs in believing ſuddenly. The general; 


of mankind are not ſo grofsly ignorant, as ſome overhez 
ing ſpirits would perſuade themſelves; and if the author 


ty of a character, or a caution againſt danger make g 


ſuppreſg our opinions, yet neither of theſe are of fin 


enough to ſuppreſs our thoughts of them. If a man, why 
has endeavoured to amule:his companywith improbabilitis 


could but look into their minds, he would 'find that thy 


impoſe upon them, and that he is leſs eſteemed by then 
for his attempt in doing ſo. His endeavour to glory u 


their expence becomes a ground of quarrel, and the ſcon 


and indifference with which they entertain it begins the 
immediate puniſhment : and indeed (if we ſhould even g 
no further) ſilence, or a negligent indifference, - has 
deeper way of wounding than oppoſition, becaufe opps 
ſition proceeds from an anger that bas a fort of generoy 
ſentiment for the adverſary mingling along with it, whik 
it ſhews that there is ſome eſteem in your mind for him; 
in ſhort, that you think him worth while to conteſt with; 
but filence, or a negligent indifference, proceeds from at- 
ger mixed with a ſcorn, that ſhews another he is thought 
by you too contemptible to be regarded. 

Tux other method which the world has taken for cor- 
recting this practice of falſe ſurpriſe, is to over-ſhoot 
fuch talkers in their own bow, or to raiſe the ſtory will 


further degrees of impoſſibility, and fet up for. a voucher 


to them in ſuch a manner as muſt let them ſee they ſtand 
detected. Thus I have heard a diſcourſe was once mane 
ged upon the eſſects of fear. One of the company bal 
given an account how it had turned his friend's har 
grey in a night when the terrors of ſhipwreck encompi 


' ſed him. Another taking the hint from hence, began, 


upon his own knowledge, to enlarge his inſtances of tle 
like nature to ſuch a number, that it was not probable be 
could ever have met with them; and as he till grounded 
thoſe upon different cauſes, for the ſake of the variety, 
it might ſeem at laſt, from his ſhare of the converſation 
almoſt impoſſible that any one who can feel the paſſion 
of fear ſhould all his life eſcape ſo common an effect ot i. 
By this tine ſome of the company grew negligent, or de 
Grous to contradict him; but one rebuked the 11 


No.; 
eneral 
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a appearance of ſeverity, and with the known old ſtory 
n his head, aſſured them they need not-ſcruple to believe 
hat the fear of any thing can make a man's hair grey, ſinee- 
e knew one whoſe periwig had ſuffered ſo by it. Thus 
e ſtopped the talk, and made them eaſy. Thus is the 
me method taken to bring us to ſhame, which we fondly 
Ake to increaſe our character. It is indeed a kind of mi- 
cry, by which another puts on our air of converſation io 


inks low us to ourſelves ; he ſeems to look. ridiculous before 
by i ou, that you may remember how near a reſemblance you 
glory & xr to him, or that you may know that he will not lie 
he ſconunder the imputation of believing you. Then it is that 
pins te ou are ſtruck dumb immediately with a conſcientious 
even R hame for what you have been ſaying. Then it is that you 
, has re inward!y grieved at the ſentiments which you cannot 
e oppo-Wbpt perceive others entertain concerning you. In ſhort, 
genere you are againſt yourſelf : the laugh of the company runs 
t, whie WW againſt you: the:cenſuring world is obliged to you for that 
or him; {WM triumph which you have allowed them at your own ex- 


ſt witz pence; and truth, which you have injured has a near way 
om an- ¶ of being revenged on you, when by the bare repetition of 
thought your ſtory you become a frequent diverſton for the public. 


for cor- Mr SpECTATOR, | | 
- ſhoct , IHE other day, walking in Pancras church-yard, 

l thought of your paper wherein you mention e- 
voucher WY © pitaphs, and am of opinion this has a thought in it 
y ſtani I worth being communicated, to your readers. 


my had — innocence and beauty lies, whoſe breath 


I's has as ſnatch'd'by early, not untiinely death. 
:ompek Hence did ſhe go, juſt as ſhe did begin 

began, Sorrow to know, before ſhe knew to ſin. 

of the Death that does (in and ſorrow thus prevent, 
able be I the next bleſſing to a life well ſpent. 
ounded 9 l 3 

Ian, Si, 
Tour ſervants. 
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No 339. Tueſday, November 18. 


TAM a young widow of a good fortune and famij 


© I am reſolved to divert myſelf : the man who pretends 


cy on the conceited interpreters of glances and. motions 


THE SPECTATOR Wg 


Que gem 


Heteroc lyta ſunto. 
Be they Heteroclytes. 
Mr. SreECTaToR, 


and juſt come to town ; where I find I kev: cluſten 
of pretty fellows come already to viſit me, ſome dying 
with hopes, others with fears, though they never fy 
me. Now what I would beg of you, would be to knoy 
whether I nay venture to uſe theſe pert fellows with ij 
fame freedom as I did my country acquaintance. I & 
ſire your leave to uſe them as to me ſhall ſeem meet, 
without imputation of a jilt ; for firice I make declart 
tion that not one of them ſhall have me, I think I ought 
to be allowed the liberty of inſulting thoſe who have the 
© vanity 10 believe it is in their power to make me break 
© that reſolution. There are ſchools for learning to ut 
* foils, frequented by thoſe who never deſign to fight; 
and this uſeleſs way of aiming at the heart, without de- 
* ſign to wound it on either fide, is the play with which 


 . FE 0D 


© to win, I ſhall uſe like him who comes into a fencing- 
« {:-01 to pick a quarrel. I hope upon this foundation, 
« you will give me the free uſe of the natural and arti 
« ficial force of my eyes, looks, and geſt! res. As fo ver- 
© bal promiſes, I will make none, but ſhall have no mer 


I am particularly ſkilled in the downcaſt eye, and the on 
recovery into a ſudden full aſrect, and away again, u eit 
© you may have ſeen ſometimes practiſed by us count 7 
beauties beyond all that you have obſerved in courts nl i 1: 
cities. Add to this Sir, that I bave a ruddy heedl6 WW bo 
© look which covers artifice the beſt of any thing. Tho MW it 
] can dance very well, I affect a tottering, untaught way WH !t 
of walking, by which I appear an eaſy prey; and neue "ru 
© exert my inſtructed charms *till } find I have engaged * Wil <« 
* purſuer. Be pleaſed, Sir, to print this letter: _ 
; * 


- 


, * * . 

will certainly begin the chace ot a rich widow * the ma- 
ny foldings, eſcapes, returns and doublings which I make, 
| ſhall from time to time communicate to you, for the 
Sa better inſtruction of all females who ſet up, like me, for 
: gen, WY reducing the preſent exorbitant power and inſolence of 


man. i , 


Tum, STR, 
Your faithful correſpondent, + 


- 


5 * RETICTA Lov ET. 


Dear Mr Spxcrarox, | 
[ DEPEND upon your profeſſed reſpect for - virtuous 


this letter ; which is no other than to lay before the 
world the ſeverity of certain parents who deſire to ſuſ- 
pend the marriage of a diſcreet young woman of eigh- 
teen, three years longer, for no ,other reaſon but that 
of her being too young to enter into that ſtate. As 
to the conſideration of riches, iny circumſtances are ſuch, 
that I cannot be ſuſpected to make my addreſſes to her 
on ſuch low motives as avarice and ambition. If ever 
innocence, wit, and beauty, united their utmoſt charms, 
they have in her, I wiſh you would expatiate a little 
on this ſubject, and admoniſh her parents that it may be 
from the imperfection of human nature itſelf, and 
not any mal frailty of her or me, that our inclina- 
' tonghbafied at preſent may alter; and while we are ar- 
g with ourſelves to pus off the enjoy ment of our pre- 
ent puſſiont, our affections may change their objects in 
' the operation. It is a very delicate ſubject to talk up- 
on; but if it were but hinted, I am in hopes it would 
' give the parties concerned ſome reflection that might ex · 
, — our happineſs. There is a polſſibility, and I hope 
' Imayfay it without imputation of immodeſty to her I 
* love with the higheſt honour ; I ſay, there is a poſlidi- 
' ity this delay may be as painful to her as it is to me. 
k it be as much, it muſt be more, by reaſon. of the ſevere 
rules the ſex are under in being denied even the relief of 
complaint. If you oblige me in this, and I rn 


love, for your immediate anſwering the deſign of 


* 
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I promiſe you a place at my wedding, and a treatmay 
c. ſuitable to your ſpectatorial dignity. | 
| s ' Tour mof! humble ſervant, 
. 
| 2h | Eus act. 
. 6 
I Yeſterday heard a young gentleman, that lookel 
Jas if he was juſt come to town, and a ſcarf upa 
 evil-ſpeaking ; which ſubject you know, Archbiſhop Ti 
/otfon has fo nobly handled in a ſermon in his Folio. 4, 
ſoon as ever he had named his text, and had opened; 
little the drift of his diſcourſe, I was in great hopes te 
had been one of Sir Roctr's chaplains. I have coi- 
ceived fo great an idea of the — diſcourſe abore, 
that I ſhould have thought one part of my ſabbath ver 
welt ſpent in hearing a repetition of it., But alas! M 
SPECTATOR, this reverend divine gave us his Grace! 
ſermon, and 123 don't know how, even I, that I an 
' ſure have read it at leaſt twenty times, could not tel 
what to make of. it, and was at a loſs ſometimes to gue 
what the man aimed at. He was fo juſt indeed, as to 
give us all the heads and the ſub-diviſions of the ſermon; 
and farther I think there was not one beautiful thouytt 
in it but what we had. But then, Sir, this gentleman 
made fo — pretty additions ; and he could never gie 
us a paragraph of the ſermon, but he introduced it with 
ſomething which, methought, looked more like a delign 
to ſhew his own ingenuity, than to inſtruc the pe 
In ſhort, he added and curtailed in ſuch a mg hat 
he vexed me, infomuch that I could not forbeatihat- 
ing (what I confeſs I ought not to have thong A ir 
ſo holy a place) that this young ſpark was. as jultly 
blameable as. Buttock or Penkethman when mend 
a noble play of Shake/pear or FJobiſon. Pray, Sir, takt 
this into your conſideration : and if we muſt be enter 
tained with the works of any of theſe great men, delire 
theſe gentlemen to give them as they find them, that 
ſo when we read them to our families at home, they 
maythe better remember * heard them at church. 
| N, 
a Tour humble /e —— 
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No. 540. Wedneſday, November 19. | 
Ven deficit alter. Virg. An. 6. v. 143. 
A ſecond is net wanting. | 


My SpECTATOR, 1 = 
HERE is no part of your writings which I have in 
T more eſteem than your criticiſm upon Milton. It 
is an honourable and candid endeavour to ſet the works 
of our noble writers in the graceful light which they de- 
( ſerve, You will loſe much of my kind inclination to- 
( wards you, if you do not attempt the encomium of Sen- 
( cer alſo, or at leaſt indulge my paſſion for that charming 
© author ſo far as to print the looſe hints I now give you 
' on that ſubjeR. | - 
«SPENCE R's general plan is the repreſentation of 
( ſix virtues, holineſs, temperance, chaſtity, friendſhip, ju- 
0 Gay, and coontelys 4 legends by ſix ns. — — 
a are ſup r proper allegories ſuitable 
; 5 — characters, - 4 all has is neceſſary 
for the full manifeſtation of the reſpective virtues which 
' they are to exert... ES 1 
© THESE one might undertake to ſhew under the ſeve 
' ral heads, are admirably drawn : no images improper, 
and moſt ſurpriſingly beautiful. The red croſs knight 
runs thro* the whole ſteps of the Chriſtian life; Con 
docs all that temperance poſſibly can require: Brito- 
' martis (a woman) obſerves the true rules af unaffected 
* chaſtity; — is in every reſpect of life ſtrictly and 


mend N © wiſely juſt ; Calidore is rightly courteous. 
+, take * In ſhort, in Fairy-/and, where knights-errant have a 
enter- full ſcope to range, and to do even what Arioſlos or Or- 


* landos could not do in the world without breaking into 
* credibility, Sp2ncer's knights have, under theſe ſix heads, 
given a full and truly poetical ſyſtem of Chriſtian, public, 
* and low life. | 

* His legend of friendſhip is more diffuſe, and yet- 
' even there the allegory is finely drawn, only the heads 


„ various; 
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© various; one knight could not there ſupport all the 
© parts. | 

To do honour to his country, Prince Arthur is an u. 
© niverſal hero; in holineſs, temperance, chaſtity, and jy. 
ſtice ſuper-excellent. For the ſame reaſon, and to com- 
« pliment Queen Fe, Gloriann, queen of the Raitt, 
© whoſe court was the aſylum of the oppreſſed, repreſent, 
© that glorious queen. At her commandyall theft knipht, 
-« ſet forth, and only at hers the red-croſs knight deſtro 
© the dragon; Grz6n overturns the bower vf blk; 4. 
© thepal fi. e. Flite) beats down Cayonta (i.e. Fhilh ll. 
king of Spaln) to reſcue Boſe 5 e. Holland) and he They 
beats the Crantorto (the ſame Philip in another Nyht) 
© tb reſtore Irena (i. e. prace to Europe. | 
 *CHASTTTY being the firſt female virtue, Br. There 
* maths is a Briton; her part js fine, though it requita Full | 
© explication. | | Who 

His ſtile is very poetical ; no puns, uffectations of wit, With 
© forced antitheſes, or any of that low tribe. 

* His old words are all true Z»pii/h, and numbers ex- Full 
« quiſite; and ſince of words there is the na rend/c2n. 
tur, ſinte they are all proper, ſuch Lyon ſhould not (a- With 
* ny more than Milton's) fbf all of it of common ordi- The 
* nary words. See inſtances of deſcriptions. 


| ' Rude 

Cauſeleſs jealouſy in Britomartis, Book V. Cato 6. No b 

Statizo 14. in its ref leſneſs.. His b 

Like as a wayward child, whoſe ſounder ſleep _ 

Is broken with ſome fearful dream's affright, Hie x 

With froward will doth ſet hunſelf to weep, * That 

Ne can be ſtill'd for all his nurſe's night. But t 

But kicks, and fquals and ſhrieks for fell deſpite ; Theſ 
Now ſcratching her, and her looſe locks miſuling, 

Now ſeeking darkneſs, ard now ſeeking light ; CH! 

Then craving fuck, and then the fuck retuling ; Wl © quity 

Such was this lady's loves in her love's fond accuſing, - 

| « crols | 

Cutiolity eccafioned by jealouſy, uon occaſion: of her is The 4 

- ver's abſenc? Ibid. Stanza 8. 9. | The 

Then as ſhe looked long, at laſt ſhe ſpy' d | The 

One coming towards her with haſty Need, The 
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Well ween' d ſhe then, ere him ſhe plain deſcry'd, 
That it was one ſent from her love Indeed; 

Whereat her beart was fill'd with bope and dread, 

Ne would ſhe — — he in place could come, 

But ran to meet bim forth, to know his tidings ſome; 
Even in the door him raceting, (be begun, 

And where is he, thy lord, and how far hence: 
Declare at once ; and hath he lat or won? 


Care and his houſe: are deſtribed thus, IV. 6 33, 34, 35 


Not far away, not meet for any gueſt, 
They ſpy d a little cottage, like ſome poor man's ne ſt 


34. 
There entering in. found the good man's Alf, 
Full buſily unto pr ybent, oo 
Who was ſo week a wretched, weariſh elf, 
With hollow eyes and raw-bone cheeks forſpent, 
Az if he had ip. pniſon long been pent. 
Full black and priſly did his face appear, 
Beſmear'd with [Imoak that nigh his eye-ſight blent, 
With rugged beard and hoary haggy hair, 
The which he never wont to comb, nor comely ſhear. 


35. 
Rude was his garment and to rags all rent, 
No better had he, ne for better cared ; 
His bliſtered hands, amongſt the cinders brent, 
And fingers filthy, with long nails prepared, 
Right fit to rend the food on which he fared. 
His name was Care; a blackfimith by his tride, 
That neither day nor night from working ſpar d, 
But to ſmall purpofe iron wedges made; | 
Theſe be unquiet thoughts that careful minds invade: 


HOME R's epithets were much admired by anti- 


= ſee what great juſtne6 and variety there is in 


le epithets of: the trees in the foreſt where the red- 


« croſs knight teſt Truth, B. r. Cant. 1. Stan. 8, 9. 


The failing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
vine - prop elm, the poplar never dry, 

The builder aak, ſole king of foreſts all, 

The aſpine good, for (taxes, the cy preſo funeral. 
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The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, to lay 
And poets ſage: the fir that weepeth ſtill. of the 
The willow worn of forlorn paramours, though 
The yew obedient to the bender's will, has gi 
The birch for ſhafts, the allow for the mill; * 1 
The myrrhe ſweet, bleeding in the bitter wound, who 1 
The warlike beech, the aſh for nothing ill, the act 
The fruitful olive, and the plantane round, vell as 
The carver holm, the mapple ſeldom inward ſound. * - 2 

© I 5HALL trouble you no more, but deſire you to la vith lo 

„ me conclude with theſe verſes, though I think they hare I lieb! 
© already been quoted by you: they are directions to NP 
< yourig ladies oppreſt with calumny. VI. 6. 14. 8 
The beſt, ſaid be, that I can you adviſe, - ny ef 
Is to avoid th* occaſion of the ill ; | 1 that 
For when the cauſe whence evil doth ariſe 5 the C 
Removed is, the effect ſurceaſeth ſill. 1 _ 
Abſtain from pleaſure, and reſtrain your will, 3 
Subdue deſire, and bridle looſe delt, as, "7 
Uſe ſcanted diet, and forbear your fill, "our hc 
— ſecrecy, and talk in open ſight; Fogn,” 
all you ſoon repair your preſent evil plight. T Hon, v1 

| | quitted t 

No. 541. Thurſday, November 20. MIS 
| SHA 
Format enim, natura prius nos intus ad omnem ne, and 
Fortunarum habitum ; juvat aut impeliit ad iram, ome of 
Aut ad humum merore gravi deducit et angit, | down; 
Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingua. 22 

| | Hor. Ars. Poet. v. 108, 3 
in 

For.nature forms and ſoftens us within, make uſe 
And writes our fortune's changes in our face: our own, 
2 enchants, 2 rage tranſports, Tas 
And grief dejecis, and wrings the tortur'd ſoul; n the re 
And theſe are all interpreted by ſpeech. Roſcommon * o is 
"gp tele hav 
friend the Temp! AR, whom J have ſoften * t 

'OL, 


- 


to lay aſide his poetical ſtudies, in order toa cloſer purſuit 


has given me leave to communicate to the public. They 
are chiefly collected from his favourite author, Cicero, 
who is known to have been an intimate friend of Ro/c;us. 
the actor, and a good judge of dramatic performances, as 


lived. | f 
" ICE R9 concludes his celebrated books die Oratore, 
which part he affirms that the beſt orator in the world 
can never ſucceed; and an indifferent one, who is maſter 
of this, ſhall gain much greater applauſe. . What could 
mike 2 ſtronger impreſſion, ſays he, than thoſe exclamati- 
avs of Gracchus -— “ Whither ſhall I turn? Wretch 
that I am! to what place betake myſelf? Shall I go te 
« the Capitol? Alas! it is overflowed with my bro- 
« ther's blood. Or ſhall I retire to my houſe ? Yet there 
« | behold my mother plunged in miſery, weeping and 
« deſpairing !”” Theſe breaks and turns of paſſion, it ſeems, 
were ſo mb by the eyes, voice and peſture of the 
ſherker, that his very enemies could not refrain from tears. 
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of the law, has put together, as a firewel eſfiy, ſome 
thoughts concerning pronunciation and action, which he 


well as the moſt eloquent pleader of the time in which 


with ſome precepts for pronunciation and Qing, without 


[ infiſt, ſays Tilly, upon this the rather, becauſe our ora- 


T WM tors, who are as it were actors of the truth itſelf, have 
quitted this manner of ſpeaking ; and the players, who are 
but imitators of truth, have taken it up. | 

I $HALL therefore purſue the hint he has here given 
ne, and for the ſervice of the Briti/h ſtage, I ſhall copy 
ſome of the rules which this great Roman maſter has laid 
down; yet, without confining inyſelf wholly to his thoughts 
or words, and to adapt this eſſay the more to the purpoſe 

of, Wir hich L intend it, inſtead of the examples he has in- 
ved in this diſcourſe, out of the antient tragedies, I ſhall 


make uſe of parallel paſages out of the moſt celebrated of 
our Own. 
Tas defign of art is to aſſiſt action as much as poſſible 
n the repreſentation of nature; for the appearance of 
non. Welty is that which moves us in all repreſentations, and 
ele have always the greater force, the nearer they ap- 
ften WWW Porch to nature, and the leſs they ſhew of imitation. 
ined You, VII. BE - NarukR 
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NaTuRE herſelf has aſſigned to every motion of tle 
ſoul its peculiar caſt of the countenance, tone of voice, 
and manner of geſture: and the whole perſon, all the 
features of the face and tones of the voice, anſwer, like 
ſtrings upon muſical inſtuments, to the impreſſions made 
on them by the mind. Thus the ſounds of the voice, 

according to the various touches which raiſe them, form 
themſelves into an acute or grave, quick or flow, loud or 
loft tone. Theſe too may be ſubdivided into variou 
kinds of tones, as the gentle, the rough, the contracted, 
the diffuſe; the continued, the intermitted, the broken, a- 
brupt, winding, ſoftned, or elevated. Every one of theſe 
may be employed with art and judgment; and all ſupply 
the actor, as colours do the painter, with an expreſſive va- 
riety. | 

a; NGER exerts its peculiar voice in an acute, raiſed, and 
hurrying ſound. The paſſionate character of king Lear, 
as it is admirably drawn by Shake/p:zar, abounds with the 
ſtrongeſt inſtances of this kind. 


Death ! Confuſion ! 
Fiery! —— hat quality? — why Gloſter! Gloſter! 
I'd ſpeak with the duke of Cormwa/ and his wife. 
Are they inform'd of this? my breath and blood! 
Fiery! the fiery duke? —---&c. 


SoRRow and complaint demand a voice quite different 
flexible, ſlow, inteaupted, and modulated in a mourutul, 
tone; as in that pathetical ſoliloquy of Cardinal W o//ey on 
his fall. | 


Farewel !-----a long farewel to all 1 greatneſs ! 
This is the ſtate of man !----- to day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 

And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 

| The third day comes a froſt, a killing fi oft, 

And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 

£4 His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls as I do. 


4 We have likeways a fine example of this in the whole 
part of Adrimache in the Diſire/t Mother, particularly 
in theſe lines. yl 
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111 go, and in the anguiſh of my heart 

Weep o'er my child if he muſt die, my life 

Is wrapt in bis, I ſhall not long ſurvive. 

'Tis for his ſake that I have ſuffered life, 

Groan'd in captivity, and outlived Hector. 

Yes, my Aſtyanax, we'll go together! 

Together to the realms of night we'll go; : 
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There to thy raviſhed eyes thy fire il ſhow, 
And point him out among the thades below. 
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Fr AR expreſſes itſelf in a low, heſitating and abject 
ſound. If the reader conſiders the following ſpeech of lady 
Macbeth, while her huſband is about the murder of Duncan 
and his grooms, he will imagine her even affrighted with 

7 of her own voice while ſhe is ſpeaking it. 
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Alas! I am affraid they have awak'd, 

And 'tis not done; th attempt, and not the deed, 
Confotnds us—hark ! — I laid the daggers ready; 
He could not miſs them. Had he not reſembled 
My father as he ſlept, I had done it. | 


Covrace aſſumes a louder tone, as in that ſeech of 
Don Sebaſlian. | 


Here ſatiate all your fury; 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a foul that like an ample ſhield 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more. 


PLEASURE diſſolves into a luxurious, mild, tender, . 
nd joyous modulation; as in the following lines ini 
aains Marius. | : 


Lavinia | O there's muſic in the name, 

That ſoftning me to infant tenderneſs, 

Makes my heart ſpring, like the firſt leaps of life. 

Axp perplexity is different from all theſe ; grave, bug 


not bemoaning, with an earneſt uniform ſound of voice 4 
35 in that celebrated ſpeech of Hamlet. 5 


To be, or not to be? I that is the queſtion + 
Whether tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer, | 
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The ſtings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 

And by oppoſing end them. To die, to . ſleep; 
No more; and by a ſleep to fay we end Fl 
The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to; *tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſhed. To die, to fleep 
To ſeep; perchance to dreain ! ay, there's the rub. 
For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled cff this mortal coil, 

Muſt give us pauſe — There's the reſpect 

That makes calamity of ſo long life; 

For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 
Th oppreſſors wrongs, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of deſpis'd love, the laws delay, 

The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 

That patient merit of th* unworthy takes, 

When he himſelf might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardles bear, 
To groan and ſweat under a weary life?? 
But that the dread of ſomething after death, 

The undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather chuſe thoſe ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of, 


No. $41 


As all theſe varieties of voice are to be directed by the 
ſenſe, ſo the action is to be directed by the voice, and, 
with a beautiful propriety, as it were to enforce it. The 
arm, which by a ſtrong figure Tully calls the orator's 
weapon, is to be ſometimes raiſed and extended ; and 
the hand, by its motion, ſometimes to lead, and ſome- 
times to follow the words as they are uttered. The 
ſtamping of the foot too has its proper expreſſion in 
contention, anger, or abſolute command. But the face 
is the epitome of the whole man, and the eyes are as it 
were the epitome of the face; for which reaſon, he ſays, 
the beſt judges among the Romans were not extremely 
pleaſed, even with Roſcius himſelf in his maſk. No part 
of the body, beſides the face, is capable of as many 
changes as there are different emotions in the mind, and 


of expreſſing them all by thoſe changes. Nor is this 
| | , Þ to 
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to be done without the freedom of the eyes; there- 
fore Theophraſius called one, who barely rehearſed his. 
ſpeech with his eye fixed, an ab/ent actor. | 
As the countenance admits of ſo great variety, it re- 
quires alſo great judgment to govern it. Not that the 
form of the face is to be ſhifted on. every occaſion, leſt it 
turn to farce and buffoonry : but it is certain, that the _. 
eyes have a wonderful power of marking the emotions of 
the mind, ſometimes by a ſtedfaſt Took, ſometimes. by a. 
careleſs one, now by a ſudden regard, then by a joyful, 
barkling, as the ſenſe of the words-is diverſified. : for ac- 
tion is, as it were the ſpeech of the features. and limbs, 
and muſt therefore conform itſelf always to the ſentiments 
of the foul. And. it may be obſerved, that in all which 


relates to the geſture, there is a wonderful force implant · 


ed by nature, ſince the vulgar, the unſſcilful, and eren the 
moſt barbarous are chiefly affected by this. None are mo- 
ved by the ſound of words, but thoſe who · underſtand the 
language, and the ſenſe of many things is loſt upon men of 
a dull apprebenſion: but action is a kind of univerſal 
tongue; all men are ſubject to the ſame paſſions, and eon - 
quently know the ſame marks of them in others, by 
which they themſelves expreſs them. . 

Pexaaps ſome of my readers may be of opinion, that 
the hints J have here made\,uſe of, out of Cicero, are 
ſomewhat too refined for the players on our theatre: in 
anſwer to- which, I venture to lay it down as a maxim, 
that without good ſenſe. no one can be a good player, and 
that he is. very unfit to-perſonate the dignity. of a Roman 
hero, who cannot enter into the. rules for pronunciation 
and geſture delivered by a Roman. orator.. | 

TaeRE is another thing which my auther does not: 
tink too minute to inſiſt on, though it is purely mechani- 
al; and that is the right pitching of the voice. On this- 
occaſion he tells the ſtory of Gracchus, who employed a 
frvant with a little ivory. pipe to ſtand behind him, and 
gre him the right * as often as he wandered too. 
ir from the proper modulation. Every voice, ſays Tiſy, 
tas its particular medium and compaſs, and the ſweetneſs 
of ſp:ech conſiſts in leading it through all the variety of 
ones naturally, and without touching any extreme. There 

IA , fore 
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fore, ſays he, Leave the pipe at heme, but c irry the © 
of this cuſiom with you. 4 4 28 5 


Ne 542. Friday, November 21. 


Et ſil i præferri ſe gaudet ——— . 
4 2 Ovid. Met. I. 2 v. 430 
He heard, * 

Mell. pleaſed, himſelf before himſelf preferr'd. 


Addiſon, 


F 7 HEN I have been preſent in aſſemblies where my 
paper has been talked of, I have been very well 
pleaſed to hear thoſe who would detract from the author 
of it obſerve, that the letters which are ſent to the Her. 
tator are as good, if not better than any of his works. 
Upon this occaſion many letters of mirth are uſually mer- 
tioned, which ſome think the Spectator writ to himſelf, 
and which others commend becauſe they fancy he te. 
ceived them from his correſpondents : Such are thek 
from the Valetudinarian ; the inſpector of the'Yegn-polts; 
the maſter of the far-exerciſe; with that of the hooped 
petticoat ; that of Nicho/as Hart the annual fleever ; that 
from Sir John Fb; that upon the London cries ; with 
multitudes of the ſame nature. As I love nothing more 
than to mortily the ill· natured, that I may do it effeQul 
ly, I muſt acquaint them, they bave very often ' praiſed 
me when they did not deſign it, and that they have ap- 
proved my writings when they thought they had dero- 
gated from them. I have heard ſeveral of theſe unhap- 
py gentlemen proving, by undeniable arguments, that | 
was not able to pen a letter which I had written the diy 
Lefore. Nay, I have heard ſome of them throwing out 
ambiguous expreſſions, and giving the company reaſon to 
ſuſpect that. they themſclves did me the honour to {ud 
me. ſuch and fuch a particular epiſtle, w hich happened to 
be talked of with the eſteem or approbation of theſe abo 
were preſent; Thoſe rigid critics are ſo afraid of allow. 
ing me any thing which does not belong to me, that H 
will not be poſitive whether the lion, the wild boar " 


uf 
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the flower pots in the play-houſe, did not actually write 
thoſe letters which came to me in their names. I- muft 
therefore inform tlieſe gentlemen, that I often chooſe this 
way of caſting my thoughts into a letter for the following 
reaſons : firſt, out of the policy of thofe who try "ther jeſs 
upon another, before they own it themſelves. ly, 
becauſe I would extort a little praiſe from ſuch who will 
never applaud any thing whoſe author is known and cer- 
tain. Thirdly, becauſe it gave me an opportunity of in- 
troducing a great variety of characters into my work, which 
could not have been done, had I always written in the per- 
ſon of the Spectator. Fourthly, becauſe the dignity Spec- 
tatorial would have ſuffered, had I publiſhed as from my- 
ſelf thoſe ſeveral ludicrous compoſitions which I have af- 
cribed to fictitious names and characters. And laſtly, be- 
cauſe they often ſerve to bring in more naturally, ſuch ad- 


ditional reflections as have been placed at the end of them. 


Tatar are others who have likewiſe done me a very par- 
ticatar honour, though undeſignedly. Theſe are ſuch who 
will needs have it, that Thave tranſlated or borrowed many 
of my thoughts out of books which ae written in other 
r I have heard of a perſon who is more famous 
for his library than his learning, that has aſſerted this more 
than once in his private converſation. Were it true, I am 
ſure he could not fpeak from his own knowledge; but 
had he read the books which he has collected, he would 
ind this accuſation to be wholly groundleſs. Thoſe who 
we truly learned will acquit me in this point, in which E 
have been fo far from offending, that I have been ſcrupu- 
lous perhaps to a fault in quoting the authors of ſeveral 
paſſages which I might have made my own. But as this 
aſſertion is in reality an encomium on what I have publi- 
_ I oug he rather to glory in it, than endeavour to con- 

ute it. "> | | 

SOME are ſo very willing to alienate from me that ſinall 
reputation which night accrue to me from any of theſe 
my ſpeculations, that they attribute ſome of the beſt of 
them to thoſe imaginary manuſcripts with which I. have 
introduced them. There are others, I muſt conteſs, whoſe 
objections have given me a greater concern, as they ſeem 
to refle, under this head, rather on my morality than on 


ny invention. Theſe are they who fiy an author is 1 
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of falſhood, when he talks to the public of manuſcript 
which he never ſaw, or deſcribes ſcenes of action or dif, 
courſe in which he was never engaged. But theſe gentle. 


men would do well to conſider, there is not a fable or pan 


able which ever was made uſe of, that is not liable to this 
exception; ſince nothing, according to this notion, can 
be related innocently, which was not once matter of fa&, 
Beſides, I think the moſt ordinary reader may be able to 
diſcover by my way of writing, what I deliver in theſe 
occurrences as truth, and what as fiftion. - 22 

SINCE I am unawares engaged in anſwering the ſere. 
ral objections which have been made againſt theſe my 
works, I muſt take notice that there are ſome who af. 
firm a paper of this nature ſhould always turn upon diver- 
ting ſubjects, and others who find fault with every one of 
them that hath not an immediate tendency to the ad- 
vancement of religion or learning. I ſhall leave thoſe 
gentlemen to diſpute it out among themſelves; ſince I {ee 
one half of iny conduct patronized by each fide. Were 
ſerious on an improper ſubject, or trifling in a ſerious one, 
I ſhould deſervedly draw upon me the cenſure of my read- 
ers; or were I conſcious of any thing in my writings that is 
not innocent atleaſt, or that the greateſt part of them were 
not ſincerely deſigned to diſcountenance vice and ignorance, 
and ſupport the intereſt of true wiſdom and virtue, I ſhould 
be more ſevere upon myſelf than the public is diſpoſed. to be. 

In the mean while I deſire my reader to conſider ev 
pai ticular paper or diſcourſe as a diſtin tract by itlelf, 
and independent of every thing that goes before or after 
It. x 

I sALL end this paper with the following letter, which 
was really ſent me, as ſome others have bern which! 
bave publiſhed, and for which I muſt own myſelf indebied 
to their reſpective writers. | 


STR, | | 
5 | WAS this morning in a companyof your wellwiſhers, 
1 when we read over, with great latisfaction, 741% 
© obſervations on action adapted to the Britz/þ theatre * 
© though, by the way, we were very ſorry to find that you 
© have diſpoſed of another member of your club. 8 ” 
| | * 
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« Roger is dead, and the worthy clergyman dying. Capt. 
( — has taken poſſeſſion of a fair eſtate ; yr Honey= 
« comb has married a farmer's daughter ; and the Templar 
« withdraws himſelf into the buſineſs of his own profeſſi- 
(on, What will all this end in? We are afraid it por- 
( tends no good to the public. Unleſs you very ſpeedily 
© fix a day for the election of new members, we are under 
« apprehenſions of loſing the Britiſh Spectator. I hear 
of a party of ladies who intend to addreſs you on this 
ſubject, and queſtion not, if you do not give us the flip 
i very ſuddenly, that you will receive addreſſes from all 
parts of the kingdom to continue ſo uſeful a work. Pray 
deliver us out of this perplexity, and among the multi- 


( tude of your readers you will particularly oblige, 
0 Your moft ſincere friend and ſervant, 


* 


PHa1to-SpEc. 


No 543. Saturday, November 22. 


| 0 
—— Facies non omnibus una, : 5 
Nec diverſa tamen Ovid. Met. I. 2. v. 13. 


Tho" not alike conſenting parts agree, 
Faſhion'd with ſimilar variety. ; 


THOSE who were ſkilful in anatomy among the an- 

cients, concluded from the outward and inward 
make of an human body, that it was the work of a being 
tranſcendently wiſe and powerful. As the world grew 
more enlightened in this art, their diſcoverics gave them 
freſh opportunities of admiring the conduct of providence 
n the formation of an human body. Galen was conver- 
ted by his diſſections, and could not but own a Supreme 
Bing upoa a ſurvey of this his handy-work. There 
Vcre, indeed, many parts of which the old avatomilts did 
not 
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not know the certain uſe, but as they ſaw that moſt d 
thoſe which they examined were adapted with admirahþ 
art to their ſeveral functions, they did not queſtion bu 


N £43 


mals in 
the han. 
tion, W 


thoſe, whoſe uſes they eould not determine, were 5 

with the ſame wiſdom for reſpective ends and purpoſe, 
Since the circulation of the blood has been found out, and 
many-other great diſcoveries have been made by our mg. 
dern anatomiſts, we ſee new wonders in the human frame, 
and difcern ſeveral important uſes for thoſe parts, which 
uſes the ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, the body q 
man is ſuch a ſubject asſtands the utmoſt teſt of examinatjer, 
Though it appears formed with the niceſt wiſdom, pot 
the moſt ſuperficial ſurvey of it, it ſtill mends upon the 
ſearch, and produces our ſurpriſe and amazement in pro. 
— as we pry into it. What I have here ſaid of an 
buman body, may be applied to the body of every anima 

which has been the fubje& of anatomical obſervations. 

THE body of an animal is an object adequate to on 
ſenſes. Ir is a particular ſyſtem of providence, that lies in 
a narrow compaſs. The eye is able to command it, and 
by ſucceſſive inquiries can ſearch into all its parts. Could 
the body of the wle earth, or indeed the whole univerk 
be thus ſubmitted to the examination of our ſenſes, wereit 
not too big and diſproportioned for our inquiries,. too un- 
wieldy for the management of the eye and hand, there i; 
no queſtion but it would appear to us as curious and well. 
contrived a frame as that of an human body, We could 
ſee the ſame concatenation and ſubſerviency, the fame 
neceſſity and uſefulneſs, the ſame beauty and harmony, 
in all and every of its parts, as what we diſcover in the 
body of every ſingle animal. 

THE more extended our reaſon is, and the more able to 
grapple with immenſe objects, the greater ſtill are thoſe 
diſcoveries which it makes of wiſdom and providence in the 
works of the creation. As Sir ]/aac Newton, who ſtands 
up as the miracle of the preſent age, can look thro'a 
whole planetary ſyſtem ; conſider it in its weight, number, 
and meaſure; and draw from it as many demonſtrations of 
infinite power and wiſdom, as a moreconfined underſtand- 
ing is able to deduce from the ſyſtem of an human · body. 

Bur to return to our ſpeculations on anatomy, I ſhall 

here conſider the fabric and texture of the bodies of = 
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mals in one particular view ; which, in my opinion, ſhewsg 
the hand of a thinking and all-wiſe Being in their forma- 
n bu non, with the evidence of a thouſand demonſtrations. I 
trug think we may lay this down as an inconteſted principle, 
poſel I that chance never acts in a perpetual uniformity and con- 
, and ſdtence with itſelf. If one ſhould always fling the fame 
mo · ¶ number with ten thouſand dice, or ſee every throw juſt five 
rame, times leſs, or five times more in nuniber than the throw 
vhich WY which immediately preceded it, who. would not imagine 
dy of BW there is ſome inviſible power which directs the caſt? This 
tjor, Bi is the proceeding which we find in the operations of nature. 
upon BW Every kind of animal is diverſified by different magnitudes, 
| the Bi each of which gives riſe to a different ſpecies. Let a man 
pro- Wil trace the dog or lion kind, and he will obſerve how many 
f an Wi of the works of nature are publiſhed, if I may uſe the ex- 
mal BY preſſion, in a variety of editions. I we look into the 
reptile world, or into thoſe different kinds of animals that 
our Bl fill the element of water, we meet with the ſame repetitions 
es in Wl among ſeveral ſpecies, that differ very little from one an- 
and WY other, but in ſize and bulk You find the ſame creature that 
ould Bi drawn at large, copied out in ſeveral proportions, and 
verk N ending in miniature. It would be tedious to produce in- 
reit ſtances of this regular conduct in Providence, as it would 
 un- WY be ſuperfluous to thoſe who are verſed in the natural niſ- 
e i WY tory of animals. The magnificent harmony of the univerſe 
yell. is fuch, that we may obſerve innumerable diviſions running 
ould Bi upon the ſame ground. I might alfo extend this ſpeculati- 
ame i on to the dead parts of nature, ta which we may find mat- 
ny, BY ter diſpoled into many ſimilar ſyſtems, as well in our ſurvey 
te of ſtars and planets, as of ſtones, vegetables and other ſub- 
lunary parts of the creation. In a word, Providence has 
ſhewn the richneſs of its goodneſs and wiſdom, not only 
in the production of many original ſpecies, but in the mul- 
tiplicity of deſcants which it has made on every original 
ſpecies in particular. | | | 
Bor to purſue this thought ſtill farther : every living 
creature conſidered in itſelf, has many very complicated 
parts that are exact copies of ſome other parts which it 
poſſeſſes, and which are complicated in the ſame man- 
ter, One cye would have been ſufficient for the ſubliſt- 
ence and preſervation of an animal ; bat in order, to 


better his condition, we ſce another placed with a ma- 
thematical 


* 


f 
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thematical exactneſs in the ſame moſt advantageous ſituz. 
tion, and in every particular of the ſame ſize and texture, 
Is it poſſible for chance to be thus delicate and uniform in 
her operations? Should a million of dice turn up twist 
together the ſame number, the wonder would be nothing 
in compariſon with this. But when we ſee this ſimil. 
tude and reſemblance in the arm, the hand, the finpers 
when we ſee one half of the body entirely correſpond 
with the other in all thoſe minute ſtrokes, without which 
a man might have very well ſubſiſted ; nay when we of. 


ten ſee a ſingle part repeated an hundred times in the, 


ſame body notwithſtanding it conſiſts of the moſt intricate 
weaving of numberleſs fibres, and theſe parts differing ill 
in magnitude, as the convenience of their particular ſituz- 
tion requires; ſhre a man muſt have a ſtrange caſt of un. 
derſtanding, who does not diſcover the finger of God in 
ſo wonderful a work Theſe duplicates in thoſe parts of 
the body, without which a man might have very well 
ſubſiſted, though not fo well as with them, are a plain de- 
monſtration of au all-wiſe contriver ; as thoſe more 
numerous copyings, which are found among the veſſels of 
the ſame body are evident demonſtrations that they could 
not be the work of chance. This argument receives ad- 
ditional ſtrength, if we apply it to every animal, and in- 
ſect within our knowledge, as well as to thoſe numberlels 
living creatures that are objects too minute for a human 
eye: and if we conſider how the ſeveral ſpecies in this 
whole world of life reſemble one another in very many 
particulars, ſo far as is convenient for their reſpeCtive 
ſtates of exiſtence ; it is much more probable that an hun. 


dred million of dice ſhould be caſually thrown a hundred 


million of times in the ſame number, than that the body 


of any ſingle animal ſhould be produced by the fortuitous 
concourſe of matter. And that the like chance ſhould a- 
riſe in innumerable inſtances, requires a degree of credu- 
lity that is not under the direction of common ſenſe. We 
may carry this conſideration yet further, if we refle& 
on the two-ſexes in every living ſpecies, with their reſcm- 


| blances to each other, and thoſe particular diſtinctions that 


were neceſſary for the keeping up of this great world of 
lite. 
Tux are many more demonſtrations of a Supreme 
| 2 1 Being 
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Being, and of his tranſcendent wiſdom, power and good- 
re> in the formation of the body of a living creature, for 
which I refer my reader to other . writings particularly to 
the ſixth book of the poem, intitled Creation, where the 
znatomy of the human body is deſcribed with great per- 
picuity and elegance. I have been particular on the thought 
which runs through this ſpeculation, becauſe I bave not 
{en it enlarged upon by others. 


N 544+ Monday. November 24. 
Nunquan ita | quiſquane tam bene ſublutta ratione ad 


vam fuilty i, 1 | 4s. PRO 
Quia res, atas, uſus ' ſemper aliguid opportet novi, 
Aliquid moneat; ut illa, que te ſcire credas, neſcias, 
Et qua tibi putaris prima, in experiundo ut repudies. - * 
6 N . 3 Ter. Adel ph. act. 5. ic. 2. 


M man was ever fo completely ſtill'd in the conduct of life, 
as not to recieve new information from age and experience; 
inſomuch that we find ourſelves really ignorant of what 
we thought we nnderſiood, and ſee cauſe to rejet# what 
we fancied our truzft inter:ſt. 3h 


HERE are, I think, ſentiments in the following 

4 letter from my friend Captain SenTayY, Which 

liſcover a rational and equal frame of mind, as well pre- 
— for an advantageous as an unfortunate change of con- 
don. k . a | | 


STR, Coperiey-ball, Nov. 15. Worceſterſhire. 
| An come to the ſucceſſion of the eſtate of my ho- 
* * noured kinſman Sir Roc gx De CoverLEY; and I 
' aſſure you I find it no eaſy taſk to keep up the figure of 
' maſter of the fortune which was ſo handſomely enjoyed 
by that honeſt plain mari. I cannot (with reſpe& to the 
great obligations I have, be it ſpoken) reflect upon his 
character, but I am confirmed in the truth which I have, 
think, heard ſpoken at the club, to wit, that a man of 
i warm and well-diſpoſed heart with a very ſmall capa- 

Vol. VII. 2 city 
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« cæured by fuck as have ceaſed to be indigent by the fi- 
« your of my family or myſelf. What makes this rhe 


58 © 


. | | ar 
more practicable is, that wil do any one good 
A. with by money, they Ne we it *r Foro) xe 
Ii ( (ecurity; and I make no exception agaſuſt it, becauſe 
af We the pern Who enter to tie obligations, do it for 
Mc chic on 2 1 have laid out four thouſknd pounds 
% WM this way, and it is not to be imagined what x crowd of 


people are obliged by. In cafes where Sir Rocer 
n recommended; T have leur money to put out chit-- 
nt. © dren, with a clauſe which makes void the obIgution, in 
ived i © caſe the infänr dles before he iv. out” of bit ap prentice- 
e hip: by whitly meaus the kindred aud inaſters are ex- 
; a» WY demely careflil of breeding kim to induſtry, that he may 
oy 1  hiinſelf by kd lußour, in three years ſourney- 
win BY © work after his cle is out, for the uſe of his ſScuritles. 
in WM Opportunities of this kind are all that have occurred ſince 
rea. came to my eſtate; but I aſſure you I will preſerve a 


n the il © conſtan difpofition to catch at all the orcaſiuns I can to 


ne BY promote the good and happineſs of my neighbourhood. . 
| the hut give me leave td lay before you a little eſtabliſh - 

went which has grown out of niy paſt life, that, I doubt 

ants, unt, will adtminiſter great ſitisfaction to me in that part 

de. of it, whatever that Is, which is co come. 

f the © THERE is a preffdice in favour of the way of life to 
1 © which a man has been educated, which I know not wi. 

of © ter it would not be faulty to. overcome: it is like a 


< of © potiality to the intereſt of one's own country before that 
odd © of any other nation. It is from an habit of thinking, 
We Hy ow upon me from my youth ſpent in arms, that I 
m of Ml © have ever held gentithien' who have preſerved modeſty, 
epen- I good- nature, Juſtice and humanlty in a ſoldier's life, to be 
$7 þ the moſt yaluable. and worthy perſbns of the human race. 


* To.paſs through imminent dangers, ſuffer painful watch- 
©1ngs, frigbtful alarms, and laborious marches for the 
* greater part of a man's time, and paſs the reſt in ſobrie- 
ty, conformable. to the rules of the moſt virtuous civil 
life, is a merit too great to deſerve the treatment it u- 
: nelly meets with among the other part of the world. But 
"I aſſure you, Sir, were there not very many who have 
* this worth, we could never have ſeen the glorious eveurs 
@ which we have in our days. I need not iy more to il. 
2. 2 © luſtrate- 


— 


Ak 


k ad 
— 


z 


the conveniences of life in a pleaſant various country. If 
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© jluſtrate the character of a ſoldier, than to tell you hes, 


© the very contrary to him you obſerve loud, faucy, an 
© over-bearing in a red coat about town. But I Was go⸗ 
©. ing to tell you, that in honour of the profeſſion of arqy, 
] have ſet apart a certain ſum of money for a table fh 
© ſuch gentlemen as have ſerved their country in the army, 
© and will pleaſe from time to time to ſojourn, all, or any 
c part of the year, at Coverley, Such of them as will d 
me that honour, ſhall find horſes, ſervants, and all thing 
«© neceſſary for their accomodation, and enjoyment of all 


© Colonel — be in town, and his abilities are not 


employed another way in the ſervice, there is no man 


© would be more welcome here. That gentleman's thorough 
© knowledge in his profeſſion, together with the ſimplicity 
of his manners, and goodnefs of his heart, would . 
© others like him to honour my abode; and I ſhould be 
© glad my acquaintance would take tlleinſelves to be invi- 
© ted or not, as their characters have an affinity to his. 
Ivo Þ have all my friends know, that they need 
© not fear (though I am become a country gentleman) 1 
will trepaſs againft their temperance and ſobriety. No, 
Sir, I ſhall retain fo much of the good ſentiments for 
© the conduct of life, which we cultivated in each other at 
© our club, as to contemn all inordinate pleaſures ; but 
« particularly remember, with our beloved Tz/ly, that the 
delight in food conſiſts in deſire, not ſatiety. They who 
© moſt paſſionately purſue pleaſure, ſeldomeſt arrive at it. 
Now I am writing to a philofopber, I canpot forbear 
© mentioning the ſatisfaction I took in the paſſage I read 
« yeſterday in the ſame Tully. A nobleman of Athens 
made a compliment to Plato the morning after he had 
« ſupped at his houſe, Your  entertainments do not only 
© pleaſe when you give them, but alſo the day after. 


Jam, my worthy friend, 
Tour moſt obedient humble ſervant, 5 


— * 


WILLIAM SEN TRY: 


Is 
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Ne 545. Tueſday, November 25. 


Quin potius pacem eternam pattoſque hrmeneos 
EYErCemus ——mme | Virg. An. 4. v. 9% 


Let us in bonds of laſting peace uni, 
Aud celebrate the hymeneal rite.  * 


J] CA N NO I but think the following letter from the 
Emperor of China to the Pope of Rome, propofing a 
coalition of the Chineſe and Roman churches, will be ac- 
ceptable to the curious. I muſt confeſs I myſelf being of 
opinion that the Emperor has as much authority to be in- 
terpreter to him he pretends to expound, as the Pope has 
to be vicar to the ſacred perſon he takes upon him to re- 
preſent, | was not a little pleaſed with their treaty of alli- 
ance. What pro the negotiation between his majeſty 
of Rome and his holineſs of China makes (as we daily wri- 
ters ſay upon ſubjects where we are at a loſs) time will 
let us know. In the mean time, fince they a in the 
tundamentals of power and authority, and differ only in 
matters of faith, we may expect the matter will go on 
without difficult. . e 


» 


Copia di litera del re della China al Papa, interpretita dal 
padre ſegretario dell India della compagna di Gieſu. 


A voi benedetto ſopra i benedetti PP, ed imperatore grau. 
de de pontefice e paſtore Xmo, diſpenſatore dell 'ozlio de 
i re PEurope, Clemente XI. 8 3 


8 * favourito amico di Dio Gionata 7, potentiſſimo ſo- 
I pra tutti i potentiiſimiadells terra, altiſſimo ſopra tu · 
ti gl' altiſſimi ſotto il ſole e la luna, che ſede nella ſede 
di ſmeraldo della China, ſopra cento ſtalini d' oro, ad 
interpretare la lingua di Dio a tutti i deſcendenti fedeli 
" PAbramo, che da la vita e la morte a cento quindici 
regni, ed a cento ſettante ifole; ſcrive con la penna del- 
* lo ſtruzzo vergine, e manda falute ed accreſimento di 
' vechiezza, © * | „ 


8 2 3 | | EsSENDO 
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Essk N Do arrivato il tempo in cui il fiore della re. 
ale noſtra gioventu deve maturare i frutti della noſtr; 
© vechezza, e confortare con quellꝰ i defiderii de i po- 
© puli noſtri divoti, e propogare il ſeme di quella piantzy 
: © che deve proteggerli; habbiamo. ſtabilito d'accompe. 

s gnarci con una virgine eccelſa ed amoroſa, allattata' alla 
© mammella della leoneſſa forte e dell agnella manſuets, 
Percio eſſendo ci ſtato ſigurato ſempre i} voſtro populo 
© Europeo Romano per pack: di donne invitte, i forte, e 
* caſte, allongiamo la yoſtra mano potente, a ſtrin 
© re una di lora, e queſta fara una voſtra nipote, o nipo- 
te di qualche al tro grande ſacerdote Latino, che ſia guar- 
« data Gall” occhio dritto di Dio, fara ſeminata in lei 
© Vautorita di Sara, la fedelta d'Eſther, e la fapienzz 
di Abba; la vogliamo con I occhio che guarda il cielo, 
© e la terra, e con la bocca della conchiglia: che ſi paſce 
della ruggiada del matino. La ſua eta non paſſi ducen- 
© to corſi della luna, la ſua ſtatura ſia alta quanto la. ſpic- 
ca dritta del grano verde, e la ſua grofſezza: quanto un 
manipolo di grano ſecco. Noi la mandaremmo a ve 
© tire per i noftri mandatici ambaſeiadori, e chi la con- : 4 
© duranno a noi, e noi incontraremmo alla rive del fiume r 
grande, facendolo ſalire ful' noſtro coechio. Ella potra eat 
© adorare apreſſo di noi il ſuo Dio, con venti quatro alte WI me 
a ſua elezione, e potra cantare con loro come tortora do 
© alla primavera. 

SODISFANDO noi padre e amico noſtro queſta. noſtra 11 
© brama, ſarete caggione di unire in perpetua amicitia co- * qu 
© teſti voſtri reguĩ d Europa al noſtra dominante imperio, of 
e ſi abbracciranno le noſtri leggi come 1I'edera abbraccia a 
la pianta, e noi medeſemi ſparageremo del naſtro ſeme 
reale in coteſte provincei, riſcaldando i letti di voſti 
« principi con il fuoco amoroſo delli noſtri Amazoni, 
d' alcune della quali i noſtri mandatici ambaſciadori v1 
porteranno le ſomiglianza depinte. V. confirmiamo d A. 

tenere in pace le due buone religioſe ſamiglie delli mik le 
7 ſionarii, gli” figlioli d'Ignazio, e li bianchi e neri fig)i- th. 
_ oli di Dominico, il cui conſiglio degli uni e degl altri 8. 
« cj ſerve di ſcorta.del noſtro regimento, e di lume ad in- 5 
« texpretare le divine legge, come appunto ſa lume o- | 8 
« glio che ſi getta ip mare. In tanto alzandozi dul no- c 
« {tro trono per abbracciarvi, vi dichariamo noſtro con- 

> [ | | © puinto- 


brace one of them, and ſhe ſflall be one of your njeces, 
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guinto e confederato, ed ordiniamo che queſta foglia ſia 
ſegnata col noſtro 1 imperiale dalla noſtra citta, ca- 
po del mondo, it. quinto giorno della terza lunatione I 
anno quarto del noſtro im | Te” 
$rGILLO e uno fole, nelle cut faccia e anche * 
della luna, ed intorno tra i raggi vi fon trapaſte alcune 
_ il traduttore, che ſccondo il ceremonial di que- 
ſta lettera e recentiſſima ſpeciiłmente effere ſcritta con la 
penna dello ſtruzzo vergine, con la que le non ſoglioſi 
krivere qu”a ĩ re che le pregiere a Dio eſcrivendo a qual - 
che altro principe del mondo, la maygior ſinezza che uſi - 
no e ſeriveregli con la penna del pavone. 6 


— 


A letter from the Emperor of China to the Pope, interpret- 

ed by a father Jcfuit, ſecretary to the 2 OE... 

To you blelſed above the bleſf-d, great emperor of biſhops, 

and paſtor a Chriſtians, diſpenſer of the ail of the ling. 
of Europe, Xt 


c HE favourite friend of God Gionatta the VII. 
* | moſt powerful above the moſt powerful of the 
© earth, higheſt above the ligheſt under the fun and 
moon who fits on a throne of Emerald of China a- 
bove 100 ſteps of gold, to interpret the language of 
© God to the faithful, and who BY life and death to 
* 115 kingdoms, and 170 iflands; he writes with the 
6 _ of a virgin 9ſtrich, and ſends health and. increaſe 
of old age. | | . 

6 Seis afvived at the time of our age, in which the 
* flower of our royal youth ought to ripen into fruit ta · 
ward old age, to comfort ' therewith the deſire of our 
devoted people, and to propagate the ſeed of that plant 
* which muſt protect them; we have determined to ac- 
company ourſelves with an high amorous virgin, ſuck- 
© led at breaſt of a wild lione6, and a meek lamb; 
© and imagining with ourſelves that your Enropean Ko- 
man people is the father of many unconquerable and 
* chaſte ladies, we ſtretch out our. powerful arm to em- 


o 


* or the niece of ſome other great Latin prieſt, the dar- 
ng ds © ting 


the third lunation, and the 4th year of our reign. 


among gentleinen and lacies has turned 22 the ſubject 
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c ling of God's right eye. Let the authority of Sarah by ourt WO 


© © ſown in her, the fidelity of £/ther, and the wiſdom d dne © 


© Abba. We would have her eye like that of a done, 1 
© which may look upon heaven and earth, with the m nial, bn 
© of a ſhell-fiſh to feed upon the dew of the morning ; het the qu 
© age muſt not exceed 200 courſes. of the moon; let her bt in hy 
© ſtature be equal to that of an ear of green corn, and lady 
© her girtha handful. y | | ; 
Ar, W. will ſend our Maudarines ambaſſadors to clothe 32 5 
her, and to conduct her to us, and we will meet her on or the Fe 
© the bank of the great river, making her to leap up into Wl: its 
our chariot. She may with us worſhip her own God, _ 

© together with twenty four virgins of her own chuſing ; 

© and ſhe may ſing with them as the zwrt/s in the ſpring, 

Lou, O father and friend, complying with this our de- 

C ſire, may be an occaſion of uniting in perpetual friendlhip, 


our high empire with your Furopean kingdoms, and we  M 
© may einbrace your laws, as the ivy embraces the tree; HAV 
© and we ourſelves may ſcatter our royal blood into your tude 


« provinces, warming the chief of your princes with the T 
© amorous fire of our Amazons, the reſembling pictures of 
© ſome of which our {iid Maudarines ambaſſadors ſhall 
© convey to you. lg o 
© WE exhort you to keep in peace two. good religious . 
families of Miſſionaries, 4 black ſons of Hguatiua, and n 
the white and black ſons of Dominicug ; that the coun- norit, 
« {,: both of the one and the other, may ſerve as a guide EY, 
© to us in our government, and a light to interpret the Foery 
divine law, as the oil caſt into the fea produces light. not b 
* To conclude, we riling up in our throne to embrace 
you, we declare you our ally and confederate. ; and have 
ordered tlis leuf to be ſealed with our imperi1l ſignet, 
© in our royal city. the head of the world, the 8th day of 


LeTtTtss from Rome ſay, the whole converGation both 


of this epiſtle, ever ſince it arrived. Jeſuit who 
tranſlated it ſays, it loſes much of the majeſty of the 
original in the Italian. It ſcems there was an offer of 
the ſame nature made by a predeceſſor of the preſent Em- 
peror to Lewis the XIII. of France, but no lady of — 

cour 
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ourt would take the voyage, that ſex not being at that 
time fo much uſed in politic negotiations. The manner 
of treating the Pope is, according t the Ghine/e ceremo- 
nial, very reſpectful: for the Emperor writes to him with 
5 the quill of a virgin Oſtrich, which was fever uſed befare 
hee bot in wrigeg prayers.,; Inſtructions are {preparing for. the 
ang lady wbo ſhall have ſo much zeal as tq undertake; this pil- 

grimage, and be an empreſs for the {ake, of her religion. 
the BY |< principal of the Indian miſſionaries has given in a liſt 
ef tbe reigning fins in China, in order to prepare indulgen · 
ate es neceſſary to this lady and her retinde, in advancing the 
6, btereſts of the Roman. catholic re/igion in thoſe kingdom... 


. ren $535 hows: 1194 
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UP, 5 334 Ab l SEE $I I. 
'P May it pleaſe your Honour. 


ditor . 


A V.!! Ol! REL 217, 
i: WY] HAVE of tate ſeen. French hats of a prodigious magni. 
our tude paſs by my obſervatory, oo + 
the T 1 WY ' I os dd» Jon SLY. - 
* | 7 . 5 8 , | , 
nd on patefacienda, ut ne quid amine "quod pen 
n. it, d, ignoret. i tmp 


be MY Foo de Hoang be fairy told, hat "rhe beer den 
net be ignorant of any thing which the ſeller uw. 


ice 
Ir gives ns Very grear ſeandal te obſerve, Wherever 
et, | 1 2 how Amen Kell, in buying all manner of © goods, . 
of Wl there is neceſſary to defend yourſelf from being cheated 
in whatever you ſee expoſed to ſale. My reading inakes 
ſuch a ſtrong impreſſion upon me, that I ſhuuld think my-. 
fifa cheat in my way, if I ſhould tranſlate any thing from 
mother tongue, and not ackuowledge it to my readers. 
[ underſtood from common report, that Mr Cibber was 
ntroducing a French play upon our ſtage, and thought 
myſelf concerned to let the t own know what was his, and 
what was foreign When I came to the rehearſal, 1 
fund the houſe ſo partial to one of their own —— 
| t 


So & 8 . 
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that they gave! every thing whith was ſuick ſro 

emphaſi, 99 that it . 
matter to make: any jogmenr of the qa wor Mn 
| —— that her «Qivn made Vit 
devenv, juſt; and noble. The ' paſſion 
they made me helleve, were vey 
— cx coma wage fs ores pleyareful an] 
ſorpriſag: We authors do not much relih the endeavour 
of players in this kind; but have the ſume diſdaim as * 

ſizians and layers have when attorneys and apothers 
give. advice. -- Cibber himſt if took the IMerty to "tal pe, 
that he expected I would do him juſtice, and allow the 
play well pre pared fo for his ſpectators, whatever it was for 
readers adubd very many parti ulurs not payer 


ous, concerning the manner of taking an audience 
laying wait not only for thely ſuperſicinl appluuſe; bu N. 45 
for inimuating into they affections anch paſſibne, * the 
artful management of the look; voice: and: of the 
ſpeaker. - I could not but conſent that the heroic daughter 
appeared in the rehearſal a moving entertainment, wrought 
out of a great and cappplary virtue, 

TH E advantiiges of action fhiw and dreſs on. the oc- 
caſions * —.— becaufe the merit conſiſts in being 
capable of- n u to oun advantage and enter- 
tainment. An M che Fo was going to ſay about the honeſty 
of an author in the ſale of his ware, was, that he ought 
to own all that he bad borrowed from others, and lay in 
a clear light all that he gives his ſpectators for their mo- 
ney, with an account of the firſt manufacturers. But | 
intended to gixe the, lecture of this day upon the , common 

and' * behaviour of traders in' ordinary commerce. 
| The pfüloſopher made it a rule of trade, that, your profit 
ought to be the common Fes: oy. it is. unjuſt to make 
any ſtep towards gain, w ke gain of even thoſe to 
whom you (ell is not allo conſileed. A man may deceive 
bimſelf f. *he thinks fit, but he is no better than a cheat 
who, ſells any thing without telling, the exceptions, agaiul} 
it, as well as That is to be aid to its advantage, Th: 
. © ſcandalous abuſe, of language and bardcniag, of conſc- 
ence, which .may be ee every day in e, 
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. | 

* CI de anather, ia what makes a whole. city 
ah 40 an wnprejudiced eye « den of thieves. It was no 
My BY inal! plcaſure to moe fur this rab to remark; as I paf- 
in I by Cuil, that the ſhap of that wortby, honeſt, 

lad WY lately vofortunate.citiaes, Mr Jahn Maven, 6 well known 


in the linen trade, is fitting up a- new. Since a man has been 
ip 1 diſtreſſed condition, it ought to de great ſatisſaction 
to have paſſed theo it in ſuch a manner ad not to have loft 
the friendſhip of theſe who ſuffered with him, but to re- 
ceive an honourable ache 
thoſe very perians to v hom the la had conkigned his eſtate. 


S232 


me Tun nfortune of this atizen is like to prove of a very 

ce genera] advantage to thoſe who (hall deal with him here- 

for WY ter: for the ſtoc with /bieb he now: ſens up being abe 

uri. WY 1968 —— he cannot expate — of 
Hing » enters iota a trade, 

— which means he will both buy 424 Ell the beſt and — 


KE 


git WY Kop a+ che oſt Gill an e teade. Por ah wbich, you 
have ald bis hopes and &artune' for your ſecurity. To encau- 
oc. ne denbing after this wax, there is not only the! ayoiding 
ing the moſt infamous guilt in ardibary- hartering; but t 
ter- 2&1 2tion, that be who buys with ready money, faves as 
ety WI woch to bis family, as the fate ana aut of his dend for 
100 the ſecurity and ſervice of bie cœntry ; that s 0. ſan, in 
yin plan Hug, ſaiegr will da as much as bwenty thillmps. 
"47 1FÞ TASTPEL FOE ITT NT 0 
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ing. He inſmuates, as if I had a certain right to his fy 
© .voury from ſome merit, which his particular indulgend 
© to me has diſcovered ; but that is à beautiful arti. 
* tice to leſſen the pain an honeſt mind s in receiving 
hy road when there is no probability of retutmii 
Khem 2140 iz we a- BU 00050 Lad eit hls 
A ctyr is doubled when accompanied with fuch 4 
delicacy of addreſ ; but what to me gives it an ine 
preiſible value, is its coming from the man [ moſt eſteen 
in the world. It pleaſes me indeed, as it is an advan- 
© tage and addition to my fortune; but when I conſider it 
© as an inſtance of that good man's 'friendfhip, it overjoyz, 
© it tranſports-me bl look on it with a lover's eye, and no 
© longer repard the gift, but the hand that gave it. For 
my friendſhip is fo entirely void of any gaiuful view, 
that it often gives me pain to think it ſhould have bee 
© chargeable to him; and I cannot at ſome "melancholy 
. © hours help doing his generoſity the injury of fearing it 
* ſhould cool on this account, and that the laſt favour 
be a fart of legacy of a departing triendſhip. 
Il conurxss thele fears ſeem very groundleſs and in- 
« juſt, bat you muſt forgive them to the appiebenſion of 
one poſſeſſed of a great treaſure, 'who is frighted at the 
© moſt diſtant ſhadow / of danger. oh, 
© SINCE I have thus far opened my heart to you, I will 
© not conceal the ſecret ſatisfaction 1 feel there of know. 
ing, the goodneſs of my friend will not be unrewarded. 
Lam peaked wich thinking-the providence of the Almigb- 
ty hath ſufficient bleſſings in ſtore for him, and will cer- 
< tainly diſcharge the debt, tho' I am not made the happy 
© inſtrument of doing t. ] 
_ © HoweveR, nothing in my power ſhall be wanting to 
© 'ſhew my gratitude; I will make it the buſineſs of my 
© life to thank him; and ſhall eſteem (next to bim) thoſe 
my beſt friends who give ine the greateſt aſſiſtance in this 
© good work. Printing this letter would be ſome little 
« inſtance of my gratitude; and your favour herein will 
very much pblige:c/ % %%% „„ PT 
a Tour moſt humble ſervant, R c. 
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> 7 „ "11: Dip 1 M. der 2534; 
Ne 547 > Thurſday," November 27. 
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bly S oulnns tibi, mouſirata radice vel herb 


Non fleret levins, fugeres radice vel berba it 
b 1 BY Profciente. uibil cusurie - Hor. Ep. 2. l. 2. vs 149- 


troll of tas [doen Hi uh at 1 
den Suppoſe 08 bad.a wound, and dne had fnow'd 


4 An herb, which you applied, but found no good ; 

r it Mon d you be fond of this, increaſe your pain, 4 
% gſe the fraithfs remedy again. | Creecd. 
„Ire difficult to prag u man without putting him 
Ws out oficounteance. - My following correſpondent has 
ly found out this uncommon art, and, together with his friends, 
ot has celebrated" ſome of: my ſpecula tions after ſuch 2 con- 


cealed but Uiverting manner, that if any of my readers 
think ] am to blame in publiſhing my own commendations, 
they will allow + EF ſhould have deſerved their cenſure as 


* 


"oe MY much, had 1 ſuppreſſed the humour in which they are con- 
LL 3 . 
the | 
will 8 Fa Nen t 270 | TED 
ow. I Ax oſten in a private aſſembly of wits of both ſexes, 
ged. 1 where we generally deſcant upon your ſpeculations, 
gb. er eon the ſubjects on which you have treated. We 
der- were laſt Treſday talking of thoſe two volumes which 
dos have lately publi Some were commending one 
er our papers, and ſome another ; and there was ſcarce 
; to "2 ge perſon in the company that had not a favourite 
my ſpeculatiom Upon this. a; man of wit and learning told 
vole os, he chaught it would not be ami, If we paid the 
this WW © eater the fame compliment that is often. made in our 


2 — 
"AS 2 


«tle Wt © public prints to Sir William Read, Dr Grant, Mr Moor 
will WW © the apothecary, and other eminent > mga 54 where it 
WH © is uſual for the patients to publiſh the cures which have 
deen made upon them, and the Rveral diſtempers under 
1 which theꝶ laboured. The propoſal took, and the lady 
c. © where we: viſited having the two laſt volumes in large 
paper interleaved for her own private uſe, ordered them 
No: to de brought down, and laid in the window, whither 
Vor. VII Aa every 


3 


— 
— — — => 


— — 
”——_— —¾V 
=> 
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© every one in the company retired, and writ down a x 
© ticular advertiſement, in the ſtile and phraſe ofrthe U 
© ingenious compoſitions which we requently meet vil 
© at the end of our news- papers. When we had finite 
© our work, we read them with a great deal ef mtrth'at 
© the fire-ſi de, and agreed; nine cortradicente;. v6: # 
them tranſcribed, and ſent to the SperTuror,>" This ibn 
tleman who made the propofal entered tlie following g 10 * 
+ vertiſement before the Ware Ader which tho ww 
e ſucceeded ie order. | Worry hat 
* 33 OY 


© REMEDIUM effcax et univerfim ; my 10 ts 
© tual remedy adapted to all capacities ; lber ing how 4 
Iny perfon may cure himiclf of ill nature, pride, pai 
© ſpleen, or any other diſtemper incident ta the human þ | 
© ſtem, with an eaſy way to know when the in ion bp: Wi '-/ * 
on him. This panacea ib as innocent as read, bl AA 
C to the taſte, and requires no conſinenient. It has rot its . 

* equal | in the univerſe, as abundanca of the nobility 'abl colo 


gentry erden the W dare NN 0 2 
& 223 beleid ; bil lf b 
N. B. © No family ought to be * = Of, { 3401 8 


Over the two Nr on J , being the Fo 7 N. 
, in the N m THT Js der, 

ie 457 A 1 
* WILLIAM CRAZY, aged-threefare and ſeven, lu · 
cving been for ſeveral years affficted with udealy doube, 290! 
fears and vapours, occaſioned the youth and beauty : 1 
© of Mary my wie, aged twen do, herpby for the vrp 
© benefittof the public giye notice, that I have folmtl great Jn 
© relief from the two following doſes, hiving/takeb then f . 4 
© two-mornings together with a ib af xhotglath, Wi have 
nee Ge. - T 11 Ad. Vi SALAS 
0 1? 2 24 5444 f 
i f7 | For the bereft of to per. "7 n 
enn I et ee * 
- © In charity te ſich: ward thockled, with tis dar , 
leuee- hunting, andiare forced to ſeck their! hread':every ill , 
morning at the chamber-dodrs ot I- "hen I . . 4 
do teſtiſy that for rage 2 « rs :pdſt-F labourłcꝭ urider, this 7 a 
4 * diſtemper, . cured of it as” hs 


alduin. contained in a balf- 


DT 


ji 27 5 A de 0s remedy echt price 
A; 2 


11 D Lay Hoy; Sits £13 109 
1155 'r 21 


Wen Si 4 et e 
dachi W dn rm Papechandriee, Melis, Na 


175 18D 1 1906-94 e 4325 2 239, 245» 
6 247», a Kr Aba ines A*. 
rat d . Heals . 8 Eas v. 


14 CAN QUERT, hw been troubled 
© with, a tei dilewaper- in my. tongue, Which ſhewed 


not aſked one unneceſſary queſtion ſince my peruſal of the 
bete Ori NLO1 Nai 

s. up- 3 2124 2. bo } Aan bs 

cable Tul. Basti, Beger, being. an eſſay an mo- 

ot its deſty, No 231, which gives ſuch a delightful bluſhing 

TM) þ —_ to the cheeks of thoſe that are white or pale, that it 


© is not to be diſtinguiſhed from a natural fine complexion, . 


* nor perceived i to be artificial by the neareſt friend; is 
© nothing of paint, or in the leaſt hurtful. It renders 
the face delightfully handſome : it not iubject to be rub- 


bed. off, not he parallelled by either waſh - 
. der, JS. It I — beſt beautiber in 
Wap 4 ww Ju. Nen A ard 440) 
du en Mu N aM. "Maj Gov. 
ubts, WI |: 


Aut a i Sl SELF, of the pariſh of St James's, ba- 
tie © ing 1a eenſtitftion which naturally abeunds with acids, 
eat \ made uſe ofa papet of dinottions, marked. No 17, 

em comm. A healthful exerciſe called g20d-naiurty a 
Wi- have found t a ——————— of the blaod. 
113%» Ui. Ni %o iin a ol abe 
* Wuzas ge, Ia. Ebſabeth Rainbow, Vas troubled with 
ay "that hiſterwperiIncniy; head, which about a yer ago w 


© if WY ©» hg Selon 0b abeir hood, having made ale of hs 
ran þ doctor 's cephalic tinture, which be exhibited to the pu- 
1. * in ond of Wen enn br in a ve- 
this 1 few. days. „ . 
ech note Zool pai 74% 4115 3 „ neee ee 6 
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1934 Where, any one . X 


« itſelf in impertinent and ſuperfluous interrogatories, have 


pretty epideminabamaengithe Ladies, and diſcovered ele my 


. 
f 4 
| 
. 
1 
0 
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- © jn ſhort letters, from the hands of the inviſible docdor. 


© leſs, Mary Meanwell, Thimas Smoaky, Aubony Free. 
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IcH GLOOM, havipg for « long time 

c troubled with the ſpleen, and being 4dviſed by | 1 

to put myſelf into a- courſe of Seele, did 1 * end 

make uſe of remedies conveyed to me ſeveral horaing,, 


* They were marked at the bottom Nathaniel Hero, 
Alice Threaduwuzedic, -Rebetta Net#/etop, Tim Like. 


© tan, Tem Meggot, Ruſiich Sprightly, &c. which have 
had ſo good an effect upon me, that I now find my. 
© ſelf chearful, lightfome and zaſy; and therefore do je- 
© cominend them to all ſuch as labour under the fame di- 
« temper. FF its} . 
3 0 | 1 29 MA 10 


| | FER walls of koji IETF Wo #1442 (40 
Nor having room to inſert 41} the | advertiſements 
which were ſent me, I have only picked out ſoine few 
from the third volume, reſerying the fourth for another 
opportunity. | 9 . * 2 | yp 4 0 


1 1 Jas 3 34:3 


| | E A noe ho X n 
No 548. Friday, November 28. 
' $ RY 1 ” p 


— Vitiis nemo ſene noſtitur, optimirs ie 


14 5 , 


5 Qui wuntmis urgetur — | | Hor. fat. 3. 1. 1. V. 68, x Ou! 
al Sith 6 3 : * are 
There's none but has ſome fault, and be't the det, of 

. Meſt virtuous he, tut, ſpetted with the leaſt. | 
| 210.764 "Cade. Ti 
Wo 44100 n tn, AY, AVI. N 


Air Space. 1713. 
HAVE read this day's paper unh 4 great deab'of Wl All r 
pleaſute, and could ſend yon uin accqunt of ſeveral to th 

elixers and antidotes in your third | volume, Which your WW more 
correſpondents have not taken notice of in their advertile- c' 
ments; and at the ſame tine” muſt dw to you;/ thit | 
have feldois ſeen a ſhop: furniſhed wth nnd ' ma 
medicaments, and in which there are fewet' fop | 
The ſeveral vehicles you have invented for conveying your 

unacceptable truths tous, are what I moſt particularly ad 
wire, as.] am afraid they art ſecrets which will die with BW That 


you. I do not find that any of your critical effays are ta- © wil 


en notice of in this paper, notwithſtanding 1 look — 


. 
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them to be excellent cleanſers o the brain, and could 
venture to ſuperſcribe them with an advertiſement which 


| have lately - cen in one of our news-papers, wherein 
there is anraccount given of a ſoy remedy for reſtor- 
ing the taſte of all ſuch perſons palates have been 


ritiated byrdiſtempers, unwholſome ſood, or any the like 
occaſions. But to ſet fall the alluſion, notwithſtanding your 
criticiſins, and particularly the candour which you have 
diſcovered in thei, are not the leaft taking: part of your 
works; I find your opinion conceruing poetical juſlice, as 
it is expreſſed in the- firſt part of your fortieth Secrator, 
is controverted by fome eminent critics; and as you now 
ak kem, to our great grief of heart, to be winding up your 
05 bottoms, I hoped you would have enlarged a little upon 
ent Bl that ſubject. It is indeed but a ſingle paragraph in your 
few works, and 1 believe thoſe who have read it with the 
ther ſame attention I have done, will-think there is nothing to 
0 be objected againſt it. I have however drawn up ſome 
* additional 7 — to ſtrengthen the opinion which you 
have there delivered, having endeayoured to go to the 
bottom of that matter, which you may either publiſh, or 
ſuppreſs as you think fit. IG 455 
| © HORAGE im my motto ſays, that all men are vici- 
68. * ous, and that they differ from one another, only as they 
ere more or leſs ſo. Boileuu has given the ſame account 
of our wiſdom as Horace has of our virtue. N 


ech. Tous les hommes ſont Fave, et malgre tous jours b 

f Ne different entre cux, que du plus et du moins. 
All men, ſays he, are fools, and in ſpite of their endeavours 
to the contrary, differ from one another only as-they are 
more or leſs ſo. af ee 

© Two or three of the old Greet poets have given the. 
' ame; turn to a ſentence which deſcribes, the happineſs of 
' man in this life ; ZE 

4 i "TD b. dees dries ien brvxte · oy : $5 

That man is moſt happy who lo the leaſt miſerable, « k 
ta- * will not perhaps be —— to the polite reader to 


„n obſerve how theſe three beau lentences are formed 
| Aa 3 9 2 upom 
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upon different ſubjects by the ſame way of thi 
1 — — 
On goodfiefs l eing of a comparative, | and not an 
abſolute nature there is none who in ſtrictneſs candy 
called a-virtuous man. Every one bas In him a nahril 
alloy, thouglit one may be fuller of droß thut another; 
for this reaſon I cannot think it right to introduce u per. 
ect or a faultleſs man upon the ſtage: not only becauſ * 
© ſuch. a character is improper to move compaſſion; but be. — 
© cauſe there is no ſuch thing in nature. This might pro- 2 
bably be one reaſon why the Spec rator in one of his pa D 
©: pers took notice of that late inveiſted term called preti 
deal ſuſlice, and the wrong notions inte which it hu An 
ed ſome tragic Writers. Ihe moſt perfect nian has vici WI tra 
enough to draw down puniſhments upon his bead, and v 
to juſtify Providence in regard to any miſeries that muy 
. © befal bim. For this reaſon 1 cannot think but that the — 
* iriſtruction and moral are much ſiner, where à man who L. 
© is virtuous in the main of his character falls into diltres, | 
and ſinks under the blows. of fortune ut the end 4 tre- 
'« gedy, than when'he is — as happy and ei- S 6 
© urhphant. Such an example corrects the inſolence ef po 
human nature, ſoftens the wind of the beholder with tot 
ſentiments of pity and compaſſion, cotnforts' him under BY it 
his own private affliction; and teaches him not to judge BY J 
© of mens virtues by their ficceſſes; T cannot think of th. 
* one real hero in all antiquity fo far raiſed above human © as 
© infirmities, that he might not be very naturally repre- ( thi 
© ſented lu à tragedy as plunged: it misfortunes and cal ta 
* mities. The poet may ſtill find out ſome prevailing Hof 
paſſtom or indiſeretion in bis character, and it ie © ter 
« ſuch a manner, us will ſifficiently atquit the gods of BI © uſe 
any injuſtice in his ſufferings. For, as · Horuce obſerve pr 
in my text, the beſt man is faulty, though not in ſo ed 
< great a degree as thoſe whom' we generally eall vivivs BW tie 
© men. © $ SI eit 2 n © tie 
Ir ſuch a ſtrict poetical juſtice, as ſome gentlemen N 
| ; © inſiſt upon, was to be obRrvet in this' art, Is 00 
- .,- *-manner of reaſon why it ſhould not extend to heroic 6 
“ poetry, as Well as tragedy. But we find'it ſo Mttle cl - 
' ſerved in Homer, that his Heber is place in the great: , 
+ tft, point of glory and ſucreſs, tho' hi character _ 
Rell ; 1 | J 
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rally vicious, and only poetirally good, if I may iſe the 


0 due of our modern critics. »'The u filled with 


— perſons). Ni/es adi ®ary blur, Lot- 
© ſur and Pla c. ve uatbromaete ends. Tha poet 
aitikbs notice in 


in che facking of Trey, 

jaft nan among; the Ho- 

* ts ,, t 1 1 Og 404) « 1404 1-346 ma * 
£01964 ka 46:8 id nennt bay adit 
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„Andacht Paarkess could. ade be oblerved: by 
© tranſcendent piety, oy by the holy fillets — 7 25 
i n ind, * ters of 


ee te tus plurimay Pente. 
| Labemtem pietas, nee Apollinis infula | ret, 1 1 0 1 


* 


© IMmtcurt hive e e e 10 
© poets, both Creek and Latin ;© but as this partic ar * 


touched upon in the paper above-mentioned, I ſhall paſs 


it over in filence. 1 could produce. paſſages out: of A- 


« fotle in favour of my an A and if in one Naas 
that an abſolutely virtuous man ſhould not be e _ 
© as unhappy, . this does, not. juſtify any one 
think = to Fa in an Tae virtuous man upon * 
3 rquainted with th . uthor” 3 way 
of an 55 very Fell, that to t Whole &x- 
tent of 1 into io hls diviſions of it, "i often makes 
* uſe. of ſuch.caſes as are. imaginary, and not reduceable to 
practice: be himſalf declares that ſuch tragedies as end · 
© ed unhappily bore, away the prize in r conten- 
„ tiang from thoſe which ended Ear! and o the | 
© tieth.ſperulation, | neh 1 am now co ering ai it 4. 
Sen, reaſons why theſe are apt to plea at audi- 
; ences ſo it only,  proyes that 55 ally referable 
| ta tha other, ough -at the ſame time it affirms thit 
N excellent e have and may de vines in 


4 N k . . P 05 *. C ** ' * 
l gray ohh (0 AIG 5801 18 * © 0 „enter 4 
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„ 10% SHATIL conclude with | , that though the 
c — above mentioned is fo far againſt the rule of 
I pobeticul juſtice, ud te affm thet good men may meet 
with an unhappy cataſtropho in; „ does. not fry 
that il men may g iel The reaſoh for 
„ this diſtinction is very p * namely, becauſe the beſt of 
© men are vicious enough to juſtify Providence for any mis 

* fortunes and atfliftions which may befal them; but then 
*;are many men ſo grimingl, that they can have no claim or 

_ © pretence to happineſ The beſt of meu may deſerve 
puniſtiment, but the worſt of men cannot dxſerve bap 


0 pineſs. | ; 
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1 Thi grire'd at the degarture'of my friend, 


i e of rg. F commend. a 
IBELIEVE moſt people begin the world with a re- 
* ſolution to withdraw from it into a ſerious kind of fo- 
litude or retirement, when they have made themſelves eaſy 
in it. Our unhappineſs is, that we find out ſome excoſeor 
other for deferring ſuch our good reſolutions till our inten- 
ded retreat is cut off by death. But among all kinds of 
people there are none who are {5 hard to part with the 
world as theſe who are grown old in the heaping up of 
riches. Their minds are fo warped with their conſtant at- 
_ tention to gain, that it is very difficult for them to give 
their ſouls another bent, and 1 e p 
objects, which, though they are pro r every ſtage 
l are ſo more ee for the oſt. Horac#'deſetibes 
an old uſerer as ſo charm with the pleaſures of a country 
life, that, in order to inake a purchaſe, he called in all his 
money; but what was the event of it? why, in à very few 
days after he put it out again. I am engaged in this ſeries 
of thought by a diſcourſe which I had laſt week with in 
worthy friend Sir Audrew Freeport, a man of ſo muc 


natural cloquence, good ſenſe, and probity of mind, that J 
| always 


ve 
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of 
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alwa + bene hes rticuler pleaſure." A we were 
feting 1 engender members of our 
club, * eres tyre tg; account 85 a and 5 
ſenes y 

ame time retkoliel up 40 — 2 — 


hits which at 1 time he would have” ae pee 
of good fortune 3 but in ef mind he was then 
te termed them mercles, favoufs'of Providence, and bie- 
ings upon an honeſt induſtry. , ſays he, yon muſt know, 
friend, I am fo uſed to conſider myſelf as credi · 

mc and debitor, that I often ſtate my accounts after the 
fime mannet with regard to heaven and my own ſoul. Tn 
this caſe, when I lo upon the debitorvfide; I find ſuch in- 
numerable war oh * want arithmetie to caſt | 
vp ; but when ] look upon the creditor-ſide;' I find fittle 
more than bl _ 7 Now thoughT am very welf fa- 
tified that it is not power to balance accounts with 
my Maker, I am reſolved however to turn all my future 
endeavours that way: Vor muſt not therefpre be pet 
ed, my friend, if you! hear that I am betaking my ſelf to a 
more thoughtful kind bf lite, and if I meet you n6 more in 
this lace. | {1.44 g '£ JO ALFT 30 18 nl 20 

| e60zh ver bor approve ſo good a reſolution; not · 


withſtanding the lo& 1 ſhalt: ſuffer by NK. Sir ANDRE W- 


has ſin&& — humſelt to me more at large in this fol- 
lowing letter, which is 7 come has hands. 
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18 to me one of th 1 ings: 
' That a merchant hat never enough 'till he a little 
{ more; I can now inform you, that Je is Toe r 8 
n thinks he has enough, and is determined to 
the remainder of his life in" the enjoy ment of What 
bas. 'You r that I deed not tell'ys 
1 mean; by the enjoyments of | my poſſeſſions; the ak- 
of them to the public. As the ptea gtea teſt part 
of my eſtate has been hitherto of an unſteady aud Vo- 
( lad, nature, either toſt upon ſeas, or Huctuating in 
* funds; it is now fixed- and ſettled in fubſtantial acres 
© and 


* 


* 
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indeed are of opinion, that Mr Haygreone did not 
25 OR Wrote ip Se Ih. in rr 
re delirdus of haying in it hereafter a ntative of 


their own fer. A_citizen who, wbſcribes, bimſelf T. Z. 


tells me, that he has ane and twenty ſhares in the Aſri. 
22 company, gud offers ta bribe fve with, the odd coe 
caſe he ,ma forged. n which he 

inks w wh xaile the, credit. of chat fund. L have Nexen 
2 334 ferns Hen, e 

dates for Captain SENTRY's place, and as many 

aà coffee-houſe in Paul's church-yard 2 ſuch 
fill up the vacancy occaſioned. by the. death of my worthy 
friend the clergyman, whom I can never mention but with 
4 particular | d\, 23455 3) KP 

HavinG maturely weighed theſe ſeveral particular, 
with the many retmbnſtrances that have been made to me 
on this ſubject, and conſidering how invidious an office l 
ſhall take upon rhe; if I mate the whole election depend 
upon my ſingle voice, and being unwilling to expoſe my- 
ſelf to thoſe clamours which, on ſuch an vecafion, will not 
fail to be raiſed againſt me for partiality, injuſtice, cor- 
ruption, and other qualities which my nature abhort, 1 
have formed to myſelf the projet of a.chib: as follows. 

I nave thoughts of iſſuing out writs to all and every 
of the clubs that are eſtabliſhed in the cities of London and 
Weſtminſier, requiring them to chuſe out of their reſpective 
bodies a perſon of the greateſt merit, and to return his 
name to me betore Lady-day, at which time I intend to 
it upon bulineſs. | 
By this means 1;,mgy have. regfon. to hope that the 
Aub over; which I. [ba ere, wills the very owe 
and quinteſſence of all c her, clubs, I have.communicated 
this ny.;projet co none byt a particular friend of mine, 
when.) has 6: brated twice or thrice for his, happinels 
in that kind of wit, which is commonly known 
name of a pun... The only objeftion be makes to it is, 
that I ſhall. raiſe, up enemiey to myſelf if I act With ſo re- 
gal an air, and that my detra gots, inſtead of 215 
the uſual title of SpECTATOR, Will be apt to call me the 

* of Clubs. enk. 85 ef 4 N RIS 75 ee 41 

Bur to proceed on my wien projects. it js very 1 
Known that I at, fen et, fprth Ie his N, wth! 


character 
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character of a ſilent man; and I think I have fo well pre- 
ſerved my taciturnity, that Ido not remember to have vio. 
lated it with three | ſentences in the ſpace of almoſt two 
years. As a monoſyllable is my delight, I have made 
very few excurſions in the converſations which I have rela- 
ted, beyond a yes or a no. By this means my readers have 
loſt many good things which I have had in my heart, 
though 1 did not care for uttering them. 4-5, 44 2 

Now, in order to diverſify my character, and to ſhew 
the world how well I can talk if I have a mind, I have 
thoughts of being very loquacious in the club which I have 
now under conlideration. But that I may proceed the 
more regularly in this affair, I deſign, upon the firſt meet- 
ing of the ſaid club, to have my mouth opened in form 
intending to regulate myſelf in this particular by a certain 
ritual which I have by me, that contains all the ceremo- 
nies which are practiſed at the opening of the mouth of 'a 
Cardinal. I have likeways examined the forms which 
were uſed of old by Pythagoras, when any of his ſcholars, 
after an apprenticeſhip of ſilence, was made free of his 
ſpeech.  -It the mean time, as I have of late found my 
name in foreign gazettes upon leſs occaſions, I queſtion 
not but in their next articles from Great Britain, they will 
inform the world that the SpERCTATOA's mouth is to be 
opened on the twenty-fifth of March next. I may perhaps 
publiſh a very uſeful paper at that time of the proceedings 
in that ſolemnity, and of the perſonz who ſhall aſſiſt at 
it. But of this more hereafter. | Oo 


i 


No 5 51. N ueſday, December 1. 


Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 


Carminibus Denit. omen Hor, Ars poet. v. 400. 


Ss antient is the pedigree of verſe, 
And fo divine a poet's A 


| Roscommon. 
Mr SpeECTATOR, | 


W men of worthy and excelling geniuſes have 
obliged the world with beautiful and inſtructive 
Vor. VII. | Bb writings, 
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writings, it is in the nature of gratitude that praiſe ſhoulq 
be returned them, as one proper conſequent reward of 


their performances. Nor has mankind ever been ſo de. | 
generately ſunk, but they have made this return, and even. 


when they have not been —_ up by the generous en- 
deavour 6 as to receive the advantages de by it, 
This praiſe, which ariſes firſt in the mouth of particular 
perſons, ſpreads and laſts according to the merit of authors; 
and when it thus meets with a full ſucceſs, changes its de- 
nomination, and is called Fame. They who have happily 
arrived at this, are even, white they live, inflamed by the 
acknowledgments of others, and ſpurred on to new under. 
takings for the benefit of mankind, notwithſtanding the de- 
traction which ſome abject tempers would caſt upon them: 
but when they deceaſe, their characters being freed from 
the ſhadow, which Envy laid them under, begin to ſhine 
out with greater ſplendor; their fpirits ſurvive in their 
works; they are admitted into the higheſt companies, and 
they continue pleaſing and inſtructing poſterity from a 
to age. Some of the beſt gain a character, by being able 
to ſhew that they are no ſtrangers” to them; and others 

obtain a new warmth to labour for the happineſs and eaſe 
of mankind, from a reflection upon thoſe Coos which 
are paid to their memories. 

THE thought of this took me up as I turned over thoſe 
epigrams which are the remains of ſeveral of the wits of 
Greece, and pere:ived many dedicated to the fame of 
thoſe who had excelled in beautiful -poetic performances. 
Wherefore, in purſuance to my thought, I concluded to 
do ſomething along with them to bring their praiſes into 
a new light and language, for the encouragement of thoſe 
whoſe modeſt tempers may be deterred by the fear of envy 
or detraction from fair attempts, to which their parts 
might 'render them equal. You will perceive them as 
they follow to be conceived in the form of epitaphs, a fort 
of writing which is wholly fet apart for a ſhort pointed 
method of praile. „51 N 1. 99 : 


# as Orpheus, written by Antipater. 


No longer, Drpheus, ſhall thy acred ſtrains 
Lead ſtones and trees, and beaſts along the * 
| 0 


— 


Lo 
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No longer ſoothe the boiſterous winds to ſleep, 
Or ſtill the billows of the raging _ MAGE 2 
For thou art gone, the muſes mourn'd thy 
In folengn ſtrains, thy mother moſt of all. 
Ye mortals, idly for your Pts yy ont, ” 

If thus a goddels could not ſave her own. 
; . its DAE (325 wo p 


* 


Ox5x3vs, here, that if de take th#fabte for grated, 
as it was believed to be in that age when the epigram was 


- written, the turn appears to have piety to the gods, and à 


reſigning ſpirit in its application. But if we conſider the 
point with reſpe& to our preſent knowledge, it will'be' 
leſs eſteemed ; though the author himſelf; becauſe he be- 
lieved it, may ſtill be more 77 than any one who 
ſhould now write with a point of the ſame nature. 


On Homer, y Alptieus of Mytilene. © | 


Still in our ears Andromache complains, - 

And till in light the fate of Troy remains; 

Still Ajax fights, (till He@or's drapg'd along, | 
Such ſtrange enchantment dwells in Homer's ſong; 
Whoſe birth could more than one poor realm adorn, 
For all the world is proud that he was Born. 


Tus thought in the firſt part of this is natural, and de- 
pending upon the force of poefy: in the latter part it looks 
as if it would aim at the hiſtory of ſeven towns contending 
for the honour of Homer's birth- place; hut when you ex 
pet to meet with that common ſtory, the poet des by, 
and raiſes the whole world for a kind of arbiter, which is 
to end the contention amongſt its ſeveral parts. 


On Anacreon, by Antipater. 
This tomb be thine, Aracreon; all around * 
Let ivy wreathe, let flourets deck the ground, 
And from its earth, enrich'd with ſuch a prize, 
Let wells of milk Ny ſtreams of wine ariſe: 
So will thine aſhes yet a pleaſure know, 

If any _pleaſure reach the ſhades below. 


Tur: 
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THE poet here written upon, is an eaſy gay author, and 
he who writes upon bim has filled his own head with the 
character of his ſubject. He ſeems to love his theme ſo 


much, that he thinks of nothing but pleaſing him as if be 
were ſtill alive, of, entering into his libertine ſpirit ; fo that 
y 


the humour is and gay, reſembling Auacreon in its air, 
raiſed by ſuch images, and pointed with ſuch a turn as he 
might have uſed. I giveit a place here, becauſe the author 
way have deſigned it for his honour ; and I take an oppor- 
tunity from it to adyiſe others, that when they would 
raiſe, they cautiouſly avoid every looſer qualification, and 
fix only where there is a real foundatipn bo merit. 


"On Euripides, by 105. 


Divine Euripides, this tomb we ſee 

So fair, is not a monument for thee, 

So much as thou for it, ſince all will own 

Thy name and laſting praiſe adorns the ſtone. 


Tux thought here is fine 3 but its fault is, that it is ge- 
neral, that it may belong to apy great inan, becauſe it 
points out no particular character. It would be better, 
if when we light upon ſich a turn, we join it with ſome- 
thivg that circumſcribes and bounds it to the qualities of 
our Giedt. He who gives his praiſe in groſs, will often 
appear either to have been a ſtranger to thoſe he write 
upon, or not to have found any thing in them which ; 
pradleqworthy. rg... ran ork 
On Sophocles, y Simonides. | 

Winde, gentle ever-green, to form a ſhade 
Around the tomb where Sopbecles is laid; 
Sweet ivy winde thy boughs, and intertwine 
With bluſhing roſes and the cluſt'ring vine, 
Tbus will thy laſtiug leaves, with beauties ug, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays be ſung? 
Whoſe ſoul exalted like a god of wit, 
Among the Mrfes and the Graces writ. _ 
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Tals epigram I have opened more than any of the 
former : the thoughts towards the latter end ſeemed cloſer 


* couched, ſo as to require explication. I fancied the poet. 


aimed at the picture which is generally inade of Apollo 
and the Muſes, he fitting with bis barp in the middle, 
and they around him. This looked beautiful to my thought, 
and becauſe the image aroſe+ before me out of the words 
of the original as I was reading it, I ventured to explaiu 


them ſo. 1 


On Menander, the author unnamed. 


The very bees, O ſweet Menander, hung 

To taſte the M/cs ſoring upon thy tongue; 
The very Graces made the ſcenes you writ 
Their happy point of fine expreſſion hit. 
Thus ſtill you live, you make your Athens ſhine, 
And raiſe its glory to the ſkies in thine. 


Fl 


Tans epi has a reſpe& to the character of its ſub- 
jet; for Menander writ remarkably with a juſtneſs and 
purity of language. It has alſo told the country he was 
born in, without either a ſet, or a hidden manner, while it 
twiſts together with the glory of the poet and his nation, 
ſo as to make the nation depend upon his for an increaſe 
of its own. | 3 | 
I wir L offer no more inſtances at preſent, to ſhew that 
they who deſerve praiſe have it returned them from_difter- 
ent ages. Let theſe which have been laid down, ſhew men 
that envy will not always prevail. And to the end that 
writers may more ſucceſsfully enliven the endefvours of 
one another, let them conſider, in ſome ſuch manner as I 
have attempted, what may be the juſteſt ſpirit and art of 
praiſe. It is indeed very hard to come up to it. Our 
praiſe is trifling-when it depends upon fable; it is falſe 
when it depends upon wrong qualifications ; it means no- 
thing when it is general; it is extremely difficult to hit 
when we propoſe to raiſe characters high, while we keep 
to them juſtly. I ſhall end this with tranſcribing that e. 


cellent epitaph of Mr Cowley, wherein, with a kind of 
grave and philoſophic humour, he very beautifully ſpeaks 


of himſelf (withdrawn from the world, and dead to all _ 
: - B b 3 the 
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the intereſts of it) as of a man really deceas d. At the 
fame time it is an inſtruction how to leave the public with 
a good grace. _ 50 


Epitaphium vivi authoris. _ \ 
Hic, O viator, ſub Lare parvulo 4 16 
Couleius hic eſt conditue, hic jacet 
Defunctus humani laboris 
Sorte, ſupervacuaque vita: 
Non indecora pauperie nitens, 
Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
Vanoque dilectis popello 
Divitiis animoſus hoſtis. 
Poſſis ut illum dicere mortuum, 
En terra jam nunc quantula ſufficit ! 


Exempta fit curis, viator, : Y 
Terra fit illa levis, precare. he ; 
Hic ſparge flores, ſparge breves roſas, . 9 F 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus, 
Herbiſque odoratis corona e IO 
Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. a c 
. 4 
' The living Author's Epitaph. * 0 


From life's ſuperfluous cares enlarge d, 

His debt of human toil diſcharg d, | 

Here Cowley lies, beneath this ſhade, 4th 
To ev'ry worldly intereſt dead: . - | | 
With decent poverty content; 

His hours of eaſe not idly ſpent ; 


To fortune's goods a foe profeſs d, . 
And hating wealth, by all careß d. | grat 

+ *Tis ſure he's dead; for, Io! how ſmall won 
A ſpot of earth is now his all ! b N en very 
O! wiſh that earth may lightly lay, ance 
And every care be far away! 5 trea 
Bring flow rs, the ſhort-liv'd roſes bring, an a 
To life deceas'd fit offering! the | 
And ſweets around the poet ſtrow, divir 


Whilſt yet with life his aſhes glew. 
ol | Tit 


HE 
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Tux publication of theſe criticiſms having. precured me 
the following letter from a very ingenious ſgentleman, I 
not come ſoon enough to have a place in any of my ſingle 
papers. | a f 4 7 4 1 7 * 


l 


” 
1 * 
— 


Mr SPECTATOR, 2 Wen 8 
( Aving read over in your paper. No yr, ſome of 
c the epigrams made by the Greciaz wits, in com- 
0 a their celebrated poets, I could not forbear 
« {ending you another, out of the ſame collection; which 
( ] take to be as great a compliment to Homer, as any 
that has yet been paid him, | TER: 


* 


Tie od? 5 Tov Teige widower; &c. 


Who firſt tranſcrib'd the famous Trojan war, 
And wiſe Ulyſſes' acts, O-Fove, make known: 
For ſince tis certain, thine thoſe poems are, 
No more let Homer boaſt they are his o Wu. 


ons, for aught I know (by that means) it may in time 
© be printed as often in Engliſb, as it bas already been in 
© Greek. I am (like the reſt of the world) 


STR, 


Ir you think it now ( of a place in your ſpeculat}- 


* 
4 


4th Dec. Tour great admirer, 
| G. R. 


Tux reader may obſerve chat the beauty of this epi- 


gram is different from that of any, in the foregoing. An 
wony is looked upon as the fineſt palliative of praiſe; and 
very often conveys the nobleſt panepyric under the appear- 
ance of ſatire. Homer is here ſeemingly accuſed and 


treated as a plagiary ; but what is drawn up in the form of 


an accuſation is certainly, as my correſpondent obſerves, - 

the greateſt compliment that could have been paid to that 

divine poet. | Sy 
F Dear 
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"Dear Mr Srecrhron, 


A 4 gentleman of a pretty good fortune, and of x 


I temper impatient of any thing which I think an in- 


jury; however, I always quarrelled according to law, 
© and inſtead of attacking my adverſary by the dangerow 
method of ſword and piſtol, I made my aſſaults by that 
more ſecure one of writ or warrant. I cannot help tell: 
ing you, that either by the juſtice of my cauſes, or the 
ſuperiority of my ' counſel, I have been generally ſuc. 
ceſsful ; and to my great ſatisfaction I can fay it, that 
by three actions of ſlander, and half a dozen treſpaſſes, 
I have for ſeveral years enjoyed a perfect tranquillity in 
my reputation.and eſtate. By theſe means alſo I have 
been made known to the judges, the ſerjeants of our 
circuit are my intimate friends, and the ornamental 
counſel pay a very profound reſpect to one who has 
made fo great a figure in the law. Affairs of conſequence 
having brought me to town, I had the curioſity t'other 
day to viſit Weſ/minſter-hall ; and having placed my- 
ſelf in one of the courts, expected to be moſt agree» 
ably entertained. © After the court and counſel were, 
with due ceremony, ſeated, . up ſtands a learned geutle- 
man and began, when this matter was laſt ſtirred betore 
your lordſhip; the next humbly moved to quaſh an in- 
dictment; another complained that his adverſary had 
ſnapped a judgment: the next informed the court that 
his client was ſtripped of his poſſeſſion; another begged 
leave to acquaint his lordſhip. they had been ſaddled with 
coſts. At laſt up got a grave ſerjeant, and told us his 
client had been hung up a whole term by a writ of er- 
'ror, At this I could bear it no longer, but came bi- 
ther, and reſolved to apply mylelf to your honour to 
interpoſe with theſe gentlemen,” that they would leave 
off ſuch law and unnatural expreſſions : ſurely tho 
© the lawyers ſubſcribe to hideous: French and falſe Latin, 
yet they ſhould. let their clients have a little decent 
and proper £ngl:/} for their money. What man that 
© has, a value for a good name would like to have it faid 
© in a public court, that Mr Such-a-one was ſtripped, 
* ſaddted or hung up? This being what has eſcaped your 
Spectatorial obſervation, be pleaſed to correct — 
| illi 
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c illiberal cant among profeſſed ſpeakers, and you'll jnk- 


« nitely oblige | n m 21 
Joe's Coſſee· bomſe, | CONN 7 11:55; 7 
Nov. 28. ./ - Prxrtonicvs” 
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— Que progravat ater 1 
Vufra ſe poſitar, extinfFus amabitur idem, 
\' * 1 15 «+, , Hor. Ep. 1. L 2. v. 13. 


— 


For thoſe ars hated that excel the reſt, 
Aitho', when dead, they are belov'd and bleſt. 


S I was tumbling about the town the other day in a 
backney-coach, and delighting myſelf with buſy 
ſcenes in the ſhops on each ſide of me, it came into my 
head with no ſmall remorſe, that I bad not'been frequent 
enough in the mention and recommendation of the indu- 
ſtrious part of mankind, It very naturally, upon this oc- 
caſion, toughed my. conſcience in particular, that I had 
not acquitted myſelf to my friend Mr Peter Motteux. 
That induſtrious man of trade, and formerly brother of - 
the quill, has dedicated to me a poem upon tea. It 
would injure him, as a man of buſineſs, if I did not let 
the world know that the author of ſa good verſes writ 
them before he was concerned in tr In order to 
expiate my negligence towards him, I immediately re · 
ſolved to make him a viſit. I found his ſpacious ware- 
houſes filled and adorned with tea, China and Indian ware, 
| could obſerve a beautiful ordonnance. of the whole ; and 
uch different and conſiderable branches of trade carried 
on, in the ſame: houſe, I exulted in ng: dipoled i by: # 
poetical head, In one place were expoſed to view filks 
of various ſhades and colours, rich brocades, and the weal- 
thieſt products of foreign looms. Here you might ſee the 
fineſt laces held up by the faireſt hands; and there exa- 
mined by the beauteous eyes of the buyers, the moſt de- 

RY licate 


: * 
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licate cambricks, muſlins, and linens. I could not but con- 
gratulate my friend on the humble, but, I hoped, benefi- 
cial uſe he had made of his talents, and wiſhed I could be 
a patron to his trade, as he had been pleaſed to make me 
ol his poetry,” The honeſt man has, I know, that mi. 'M *« a 
deſt deſire of gain which is peculiar to thoſe who under. n 
ſtand better thing than riches; and I dare fay he would 17 
be contentet-with much leſs than what is called wealth in «| 
that quarter of the town which he inhabits, and will oblige *b 
all his cuſtomers with demands agreeable to the modera 2 
tion of his deſire. N 0 | 
Anon other omiſſions, of which I have been alſo On 
guilty, with relation to men of induſtry of a ſuperior # at 
order, I muſt acknowledge my filence towards a propo- m 
fal frequently inelofed to me by Mr Renatus Harri, « th 
Organ-bui{der. The ambition of this artificer is to eret © tr 
an organ in St Paul's cathedral, over the weſt-door, at bi 
the entrance into the body of the church, which in art and © lit 
magnificence ſhall tranſcend any work of that kind ever 
before invented. The propoſal in perſpicuous language 
ſets forth the honour and advantage ſuch a performance 


would be to the Briti/> name, as well as that it would c 
apply the power of ſounds, in a manner more amazingly © bo 
forcible than, pernaph, has yet been known,-and I am © ne 
to an end much more worthy. - Had the vaſt ſums-which m. 


have been laid out upon operas without {kill or conduct, I * th 
and to no other purpoſe, but to ſuſpend or vitiate our un- * of 
derſtandings, been diſpoſed this way, we ſhould now per- © in 
1 have an engine fo formed as to ſtrike the minds of Wi * al: 
balf a people at once, in a place of worſhip, with a forget- tie 
fulneſs df preſent care and calamity, and a hope of endlels * inf 
_ rapture, joy and hallelujah hereafter. / 
WVIuXV I am doing this juſtice, I am not to forget the WW © wi 
deſt mechanic of my acquaintance, that uſeful ſervant to * iug 
ſcience” and knowledge, Mr John Rowley ; but I think J 5 


lay a great obligation on the public, by acquainting them * uſe 
with bis propoſals for a pair of new globes. After his the 
preamble, he promiſes in the faid propoſals, that, © By 


In , wil 
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in the Celia Cl,, 
© Cane ſhall be taken that the fixed ſtars be placed 


me 

mo- © according to their true longitude and latitude, from the 

der. © many and correct obſervations of Hevilius, Caſini, Mr 

ould « Flamſtead, reg. aſtronomer, Dr Hal) Savilian, pro- 

h in « feſſor of geometry in Oxon; and from whatever elſe can 

lige © be pron to render the globe more exact, inſtructive 
R © and . N . - 


Tur. all the conſtellations be drawn in a curious, 
* new; and particular manner; each ſtar in fo juſt, diſtin, 
and conſpicuous a proportion, that its true magnitude 
© may be readily known by bare inſpection, accurding to 
© the different light and ſizes of the ſtars. That the 
tract or way of ſuch comets as have been well obſerved, 
but not hitherto expreſſed in any globe, be carefully de · 
lineated in this. | | 


In the Terreſtrial Globe, 
That by reaſon the deſcriptions formerly made, 


ould 

72 both in the Engliſh and Dutch great globe, are erro- 
| * neous, Aſia, Africa, and America, drawn in 2 
hich © manner wholly new; by which means it is to be. noted 
duct, * that the undertakers will be obliged to alter the latitude 
un- * of ſome places in ten degrees, the longitude of others 


per- in twenty degrees; beſides which great and neceſſary 
g of © alterations, there be many remarkable countries, ci- 
pets © ties, towns, rivers, and lakes, omitted in other globes, 
dlels © inſerted here according to the beſt diſcoveries made by 


© our late navigators. Laſtly, that the'courſe of the trade« 


t the * winds, the Monſoons, and other winds periodically ſhift- 
t to Ml © ivg between the tropics, be viſibly expreſſet. 

nk l © Now, in fegard that this undertaking is of ſo univerſal 
them * uſe, as the advancement of the moſt neceſſary parts of 


the mathematics, as well as tending to the honour of the 
© Briti/h nation, and that tlie charge of carrying it on is 
© very expenſive ; it is defired that all gentlemen who are 
* willing to promote ſo great a work, will be pleaſed to 


* 


* ſubſcribe on the following conditions. 
„J. Tux undertakers engage to furniſh each ſubſcriber 
© with 


N® 554, 
© with a celeſtial and terreſtrial globe, each of thirty inches 


© diameter, in all reſpecte curioully adorned, the — gild- 
© ed, the capital cities wary þ diſtinguiſhed, the frames, 
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„nds, orizons, hour circles and indexes fo & 

by finiſhed up, and accurately divided, that a pair of theſe 

< globes will really appear, in the judgment of any diſin- 
« tereſted and intelligent perſon, worth fifteen pounds more 
© than will be demanded for them by the undertakers. 

* IN.,WnosOEVER will be pleaſed to ſubſcribe, and pay 
C twenty- -five pounds in the manner following for a pair of 
(theſe globes, either for their own uſe, or to preſent them 
«to any college -in. the univerſities, or any public library 
Nor ſchodl, ſhall have his coat of arms, name, title, eat 
or place of reſidence, &c. inſerted. in ſome convenient 

« place of the globe. 
III. Thar every ſubſcriber do at firſt pay down the 
* ſum of ten pounds, and fifteen pounds more upon the 
c delivery of each pair of globes perfectly fitted up. And 
© that the ſa id globes be delivered within twelve months 

© after the number of thirty ſubſcribers. be .compleated ; 
and that the ſubſcribers be rved with globes i in the or- 
© der in which. they ſubſetibed. 

IV. Tux a pair of theſe globes ſhall not hereafter be 
© ſold to any perſon but cheſabſeribers under thirty pounds. 

V. Tuar if there be not thirty ſubſcribers within four 
Þ months, after the firſt of December 1712, the money 

6 paid ſhall be returned an demand. by Mr John Warner, 
goldſmith near Temble-bar, who ſhall receive and pay 
© the Game according to the above mentioned articles. T 


| No. - $3- 1 bur dey December 4+ 


Nee tuſiſſe pude, ed non incidere "4-3 
15 L | Hor. Ep. 14s l. 1. v. 36. 


Duce to be wild, is 200 fuck foul diſgrace; © «+ 
But 'tis 7 ” fill to run the. frantic race. | Creech, 


T project which I publiſhed on Monday laſt has 


brought me in n packets of letters. 2 
ie 


— 
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the reſt I have received one from a certa in projector, where- 
in, after having repreſented, that in all probability the fo» 
lemnity of * my mouth will draw together a great 
confluence of beholders, he propoſes to me the hiring of 
Stationers-hall for the inere convenient exhibiting of that. 
public ceremony. He undertakes to be at the charge of 
it himſelf, . provided he may have the erecting of galleries 


on every ſide, and the letting of them out upon that occa- 


fion. I have a letter alſo from a bookſeller, petitioning 
me in a very humble manner, that he may have the prin» 
ting of the ſpeech which I ſhall make to the aſſenibly up- 
on the firſt opening of my mouth. F am informed from 
all parts, that there are great canvaſſings in the ſeveral 
clubs about town, upon the chuſing of a proper perſon to, 
fit with me on thoſe arduous affairs, to which I have ſum- 
moned them. Three clubs have already proceeded to e- 
ledtion, whereof one has made a double return. If I find 
that my enemies ſhall take advantage of my ſilence to be- 
gin hoſtilities upon -me, or if any exigency of affairs, 
may ſo require, ſince I fee elections in ſo great a forward- 


neſs, we may poſſibly meet before the day appointed; r 


if matters go on to my fatisfaton, I may perhaps put off 
the meeting to afurther day : but of this public notice ſhall 
1 bg | IS 
In the mean time, I muſt confeſs that J am not a little 
gratified and obliged by that concern which appears in this 


great city upon my preſent deſign of laying down this pa- 
per. It is likeways with much C:tisfaQtion, that I find, 


ſome of the moſt outlying parts of the kingdom alarmed, 
upon this occaſion, having received letters to expoſtulate 
with me about it from ſeveral of my readers of the remo- 


teſt boroughs of Great Britain. Among theſe I am very. 


well pleaſed with a letter dated from Berwick upon. Tweed,. 


wherein my correſpondent compares the office, which 1 


have for ſome time executed in theſe realms, to the weed- 
ing of a great 


to weed once fr all, and afterwards to give over, but that 
the work muſt be continued daily, or the ſame .{pots- of 
ground' which are cleared-for a while, will in a.little time 
be over run as much as ever. Another gentleman lays 
before me ſeveral enormities that are already. ſprouti 
and which he belicves will diſcover themſelves in their full 
Yor. VII. Ce grow th 


arden; which, ſays he, it is not ſufficient. 
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growth immediately after my diſappearance. There is no 
doubt, ſays he, but the ladies heads will ſhoot up as ſoon 
as they know they are no longer under the Spedtatcrs 
eye: and I have already ſeen ſuch monſtrous broad brim- 
ed hats under the arms of foreigners, that I queſtion not 


but they will over ſhadow theiſland within a month or two. 


after the dropping of your paper. But among all the let- 
ters which are come to my hands, there is none ſo hand- 
fomely written as the following one, which I am the more 
pleaſed with, as it is ſent me from gentlemen who belong to 
a body which I ſhall always honour, and where (I cannot 
ſpeak it without a ſecret pride) my ſpeculations have met 
with a very kind reception. It is uſual for poets, upon the 
publiſhing of their works, to print before them ſuch copies 
of verſes as have been made in their praiſe. Not that you 
muſt imagine are pleaſed with their own commenda- 
tions, but becauſe the elegant compoſitions of their friends 
ſhould not be loſt. ' I muſt make the ſame apology for the 
pr” of the enſuing letter, in which I have ſuppreſ- 
ed no part of thoſe praiſes that are given my ſpeculations 
with too laviſh and good-natured a hand; tho' my correſ- 
pondents can witneſs for me, that at other times I have 
. blotted out thoſe parts in the letters which 
ve received from them. 8 0 


Mr SpECTATOR, 8 Oxford, Nov. 15. 

4 1 * ſpite of your invincible ſilence, you have found out 

a method of being the moſt a ble companion in 

© the world: that kind of n Frm which you hold 

with the town, has the good fortune of being always 

_ © pleaſing to the men of taſte and leiſure, and never offen- 

9 five to thoſe of hurry and buſineſs. You are never heard, 

© but' at what Horace calls dextro tempore, and have the 

e nt x to obſerve the politic rule which the ſame dif- 

70 g author gave his friend, when he enjoined him to 
«deliver his book to Augrſtus ; 


. | Si'validus, fi letus erit, ſi denique poſeet. 


Jos 4 Ep. 13. I. 1. v. 3. 

—Wben vexing cares are fed, 
When well, when merry, when he aſks to read. 
" 
© You 
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c 1 to talk, but when people are deſirous 
© to hear you; and I defy any one to be out of humour 
till you, leave off. But I am led una wares into refle&i- 
© ons, foreign to the original deſign. of this epiſtle; which 
© was to let you know, that ſome unfeigned admirers of 
* your inimitable papers, who could, without an oy 
« greet you with the ſalutation uſed to the 
© narchs, viz. O Spec live for ever, have latel — un- 
der the ſame apprehenſions with Mr Philo Spec, that 
* the haſte you have made to diſpatch your beſt frienda 
© portends no long duration to your own ſhort viſage. We 
could not, indeed, - find any — for — 
in the method you took to diſſolve that venerable body: 
© no, the world was not worthy of your divine. 7 Ho- 
© neycomb could not, with any reputation, live ſingle any 
© longer. It was high time for the Templar to turn bim- 
© ſelf to Coke, and Sir Roger's dying was the wiſeſt — 
© he ever did in his life. It was however, matter of 
grief to us, to think that we were in danger of loſing 0 
* elegant and valuable an entertainment. And we could 
not, without ſorrow, reflect that we were likely to have 
nothing to interrupt our ſips in a morning, and to ſuſ- 


* 
- 


Dy POS E AS NN SA a 0 


* © pend our coffee in mid-air, between our lips and our 
0 Hh. 1 but the ordinary traſh of news-papers. We 
| olved therefore, not to part with you ſo. But ſince, 
| © to make uſe of your own allufion, the cherries began now 
— © to crowd the market, and their ſeaſon was almoſt over, 


© we conſulted our future enjoyments, and endeavoured 
14 © to make the exquiſite pleaſure that delicious fruit gave 
* our taſte as laſting as we could, and by drying them pro- 


* tract their ſtay beyond its natural date. We own that 
4 thus they have not a flavour Lu. to that of 8 8 Juicy 
che bloom; but „N this diſadvantage, they pique the 
IC. © palate, and become a ſalvar better than any other fruit 
to at its firſt appearance. To ſpeak plain, there are a num- 


© ber of us who have begun your works afreſh, and meet 
two nights in the week in order to give you a rebearin 
We never come together without drinking your health, 
© and as ſeldom part without general ex een of thanks 
to you for our night's improvement. This we conceive 
to be a more uleful inſtitution than any other club 
l ne not * even that of ug/y faces. By, an 


/ 
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© have one manifeſt 22 over that renowned ſocie- 
ty, with reſpet to Mr Speffator's company. For though 


t may brag, that you fometimes make your perſon. 


nal appearance among them, it is impoſſible they ſhould 
© ever get a word from you. Whereas you are' with us 
© the reverſe of what Phedria would have his miſtreſs be 


in his rival's company, preſent in your abſence. We 


© make you talk as much and as long as we pleaſe: and 


© let me tell you, you ſeldom hold your tongue for the 
© whole evening. I promiſe myſelf you will look with an 
eye of favour upon a meeting which owes its original to a 
mutual emulation among its members, who ſhalt ſhew the 
moſt profound reſpect for your paper; not but we have 
a very great value for your perſon: and I dare ſay you 
can no where find four niore fincere admirers, and hum- 
ble ſervants, than | 


. 
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| — via eſt, qua me quogue poſſim 
Tollere humo, viftorque virum volitare per ora. 


Virg. Georg. 3. v. 9. 


Neu ways I muſt attempt my grov'ling name 
To raiſe aleſt, and wing my flight to fame. | 
* „ Dryden. 


1 obliged for the follow ing eſſay, as well as for that 
* Which lays down rules out of Tu/ly for pronunciati- 
on and action, to the ingenious author of a poem juſt pub- 
liſhed, intituled, As ode to the Creator of the world, oc- 
caſioned by the fragments of Orpheus. | 


. 


T is a remark made, as I remember, by a celebrated 
French author, that no man ever puſhed his capacity 

as far as it was able to extend. I (ball not inquire whe- 
ther this aſſertion be ſtrictly true. It may ſuffice to lay, 
that men of the greateſt application and acquirements can 
look back upon many vacant ſpaces, ' and neglected parte 


oc tome: _ 
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of time, which have ſlipped away from them unemployed, 


/ 


7057 


andthere is hardly any bne conſidering perſon in the world, 
but is apt to fancy with himſelf, at ſome time or other, 
that if his life were to begin again, he could fillit up bet - 
ter. . ; 8 
Tun mind is moſt provoked to caſt on itſelf this in- 
genuous reproach, when the examples of ſach men are 
preſented” to it, as have far qutſhot the generality ot 


their ſpecies, in learning arts, or any valuable improve- | 


ments. 

Ox of the moſt extenſive and improved geniuſes we 
have had any inſtance of in our own nation, of in any o- 
ther, was that of Sir Francis Baton Lord Verulum. This. 
great man, by an extraordinary force of nature, compats 
of thought; and indefatigable ſtudy, had amaſſed to him- 
ſelf ſach ſtores of knowledge. as we cannot look upon with- 
out amazement. His capacity ſeems tohave gralped all 
that was revealed in books before his time; and nor ſatis- 
fied with that, he began to ſtrike out new tracks of ſcience, 
too many to be travelled over by any one man in the com- 


pals of the longeſt life. Theſe, therefore, he could only 


mark down, like imperfe& coaſtings in inaps, or ſuppoſed 
points of land, to be farther diſcovered, and aſcertained by 


the induſtry of after-ages, who ſhould proceed upon fis 


notices or corhectures, - 

THE excellent Mr Boyle was the perfon, who ſeems- 
to have been deſigned by nature to ſucceed to the labours - 
and inquiries of that extraordinary genius T have juſt 


mentigned. By innumerable expevimente, he, in a great 


meaſure, filledup thoſe plans and out-lines of ſcience, which 
his predeceſſor had ſketched out. His life was ſpert in the 
purſuit of nature, thrbugh a great variety of forms «hd 
changes, and in the moſt rational, as wel as devout adora- 
tion of its divine anthor 11 Peres 
Ir would be impoſſible to name many perſons who have 
extended their capacities fo far as theſe two, in the ſtudies 
they purſued ; but my learned readers, on this occaſion, 
will naturally turn their thoughts to a third, who is yet- 


living, and is likewiſe the glory of our own nation. The 


1 which others had made in natural and ma- 
thematical knowledge have fo vaſtly increaſed in his hand, 


as to afford at once a wonderful inſtance how great the 


Cc 3 capacity. 
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capacity is of a human ſoul, and how inexhauſtible the ſub- 
ject of its inquiries ; ſo true is that remark in boly writ, 
that though a wiſe man ſeek to find out thi works of Cod 
Jrom the beginning to the end, yet ſhall be not bs able to 
0 it, „ 
I canwor help mentioning here one character more of 
a different kind indeed from theſe, yet ſuch a one as may 
ſerve to ſhew the wonderful force of nature and of appli- 
cation, and is the moſt ſingular inſtance” of an univerſal 
genius I have ever met with. The perſon I mean is Leonardo 
da vinci, an Italian painter, deſcended from a noble 
family in Tuſcany about the beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury. In his profeſſion of hiſtory- painting he was ſo great 
a maſter, that ſome have affirmed be excelled all who went 
before him. It is certain that he raiſed the envy of Mi. 
chael Angela, who was his contemporary, and that from 
the ſtudy of his works Raphae/ himſelf learned his beſt 


manner of deſigning. He was a maſter too in ſeulpture 


and architecture, and ſkilled in anatomy, mathematics, 
andmechanics. The aquaduct from the ri: er Adda to Milan, 
is mentioned as a work of his contrivance. He had learn- 
ed ſeveral languages, and was acquaint with the ſtudies 
of hiſtory, philoſophy, poetry, and muſic. Though it is 


not neceſſary to my preſent j urpoſe, Icannot but take no- 


tice, that all who have writ of him mention likewiſe his 
perfections of body. The inſtances of his ſtrength are al. 
moſt incredible. He is deſcribed to have been of a well- 
formed perſon, and a maſter of all genteel exerciſes. And 
laſtly, we are told that his moral qualities were agreeable 
to his natural and intellectual endowments, and that he 
was of an honeſt and generous mind, adorned with great 
ſweetneſs of manners. I might break off the account of 
him here, but I imagine it will be an entertainment to the 
curioſity of my readers, to find fo remarkable a character 


ky by as remarkable a circumſtance at his death. 
The fame 


of his works having gained him an univerſal e- 
ſteem, he was invited to the court of France, where, after 


. - ſome time, he fell ſick ; and Francis the fir ſi coming to ſee 


him, he raiſed himſelf in his bed to acknowledge the ho- 

nour which was done him by that viſit. The king embraced 

him, and Leonardo fainting at the ſame inſtant, he expired 
in the arms of that great monarch. 

. ; T 
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IT is impoſlible to attend to ſuch inſtances as theſe, with- 
out being raiſedinto a contemplation on the wonderful na- 
ture of an human mind, which is capable of ſuch progreſ- 
ſions in knowledge, and can contain ſuch a variety of ideas 
without perplexity or confuſion. How reaſonable is it 
from hence to infer its divine original? and whilſt we 
find unthinking matter endued with a natural power to 
laſt for ever, unleſs annihilated by omnipotence, how ab- 
ſurd would it-be to imagine, that a being ſo much ſupe- 
rior to it ſhould not have the ſame privilege ? ; 

AT the ſame time, it is very ſurpriſing, when we remoy 
our thoughts from ſuch inſtances as I have mentioned, to 
conſider thoſe we fo frequently meet with in the accounts 
of barbarous nations among the Jndians ; where we find 
numbers of people who ſcarce fhew the firſt glimmerings of 
reaſon, and ſeem to have few ideas abovethoſe of ſenſe and 


' appetite. Theſe, methinks, appear like large wilds, or 


vaſt uncultivated tracksof human nature ; and when we 
coinpare them with men of the moſt exalted characters in 
arts and learning, we find it difficult to believe that they 
are creatures of the ſame ſpecies. | ; 

Song are of opinion that the ſouls of men are all natu- 
rally equal, and that the great diſparity, we ſo often ob- 
ſerve, ariſes from the different organization or ſtructure of 
the bodies to which they are united. But whatever con» 
ſtitutes this firſt diſparity the next great difference which 
we find between men in their ſeveral acquirements is owing 
to accidental differences in their education, fortunes, or 
courſe of life. "The ſoul is a kind of rough diamond, 


which requires art, labour, and titne to poliſh it. For 


want of which, many a good natural genius is loſt, or 

lies unfaſhioned, like a jewel in the mine. | 
Ox of the ſtrongeſt incitements to excel in ſuch arts 
and accompliſhinents as are in the higheſt eſteem among 
men, is the natural paſſion which the mind of man has for 
glory; which, though it may be faulty in the exceſs of it, 
ought by no means to be diſcouraged. Perhaps ſome 
moraliſts are too ſevere in beating down this principle, 
which ſeems to be a ſpring implanted by nature to give - 
motion to all the latent powers of the foui, and is always 
obſerved to exert it{elf with the greateſt force in the moſt 
generous diſpoſitions, The men whoſe characters have 
| ſhone 
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ſhone the brighteſt among the antient Romans; appear to 


have been ſtrongly animated by this paſſion Cicero, whoſe | 
learning and ſervices to his country are ſo well Known, 


was inflamed by it to an extravagant degree, and warmly 
preſſed Lucceius, who was compoling a hiſtory of thote 
times, to be very particular and zealous in relating the ſtory 
of his conſulſhip ; and to execute it ſpeedily, that he might 
have the pleaſure ot enjp ing in his life · time ſome part of 
the honour-which he fo Aw would be paid to his memory. 
This was the ambition of a great mind ; but he is faulty in 
the degree of it, and cannot refrain from ſoliciting the hiſ- 
torian upon this occaſion to negle& the ſtrict laws of hiſto. 
ry, and, in praiſing him, even to exceed the bounds of 
truth, The younger Pliny. appears to bave had the fame 
paſſion for fame, but accompanied with greater chaſtneſ 
and modeſty. His ingenuous manner of owning it to a 
friend, who had prompted to undertake ſome preat 
work, is exquiſitely beautiful, and raiſes him to a Certain 
route above the imputation of vanity. I muſt conſeſi, 


ys he, that nothing employs my thoughts more than the 


deſire I have of perpetuating my name ; which in my opini« 
2 4 ry dai of a el at leaſt of ſuch a one, 
who being conſcious of 1:0 guilt, is not afraid to be remem- 
bred by poſterity. © | = 8 

I thiak I ought not to conclude, without intereſting 
all my readers in the ſubje of this diſcourſe ; I ſhall 
therefore lay it down, as a maxiin, That tho all are not 
capable of ſhining in learning or the politer arts; yet ever) 
one is capable if excelling in ſomething. The ſoul has in 
_ this reſpect a certain vegetative power which -cantot lie 
wholly idle. If it is not laid aut aud cultivated into a 
regular and beautiful garden, it will of itlelf ſhoot up in 
weeds or flowers of a wilder growth. 
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sss. Saturday, December K 

y Reſpue quod non alas fe ä Perſ. Sat. 4; V. 15. 
y Lay the 2 charatter r 1 nn: 
of LL the members ofthe imaginary ſociety, which were 
J. deſcribed in my firſt papers, having diſappeared one 


after another, it is high time for the Spectator himſelf to 
go off the ſtage. But, now I am to take my leave, I am 
under much greater anxiety than I have known for the 
work of any day ſince I undertook this province. It is 
much more difficult to converſe with.the world in a real 
than a de character. That might paſs for humour 
in the Spectator, which would look like arrogance in a wri- 
ter who ſets his name to his work. The fictitious perſon 
might contemn thoſe who diſapproved him, and extol his 
own performances, without giving offence He might aſ- 
ſume a, mock-authority, without being looked upon as vain 
and conceited. The praiſes or ceyſures of himſelf fall on- 
ly upon the creature of his imagination; and if any one 
finds fault with him, the author may reply with the philo- 
lopher of old; Thou doſt but beat the caſe of Anaxarchvs. 
When I ſpeak of my own private ſentiments, I cannot but 
addreſs myſelf to my readers in a more ſubmiſſive manner, 
and with a juſt gratitude, for the kind reception which 
they have given to theſe daily papers that have been pub- 
liſhed tor almoſt the ſpace of two years laſt paſt. | 

I Hope the apology I have made as to the licence al- 
lowable to a feigned character, may excuſe any thing which 
has been ſaid in theſe diſcourſes of the Spectator and his 
works ; but the imputation of the groſſeſt vanity would 
ſtill dwell upon me, if I did not give ſome account by what 
means I have been enabled to keep up the ſpirit of ſo long 
and approved a performance. All the papers marked with 
a'C, an L, an l, or an O, that is to fay, all the papers 
which I have diſtinyuiſhed by any letter in the name of the 
muſe CL ] 9, were given me by the gentleman of whoſe 
aſſiſtance I formerly boaſted in the preface and concluding 
leaf of my Tatlars. I am indeed much inore proud of his 
long 


_ 


--» 


— 
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long continued friendſhip, than I ſhould be of the fame of p 
being thought the author of any writings which he him - Tl 
ſelf is — producing. I remember when I finiſhed ar, 
The tender huſband, I told him there was nothing 1 ſo * 
ardently wiſhed, as that we might ſome time or other pub- * 
liſh a work written by us both, which ſhould bear the of 
name of The Monument, in memory of our friendſhip. 1 
heartily wiſh what I have done here, was as honorary to 
that ſatred name, as learning, wit, and humanity render 1 
thoſe pieces which I have taught the reader how to diſtin- po 
guiſh for his. When the play above - mentioned was laſt lin 
acted, there were ſo-many applauded ſtrokes in it which 1 dei 
had from the ſame hand, thatI thought very meanly of mj 
myſelf that Thad never publicly acknowledged them. Af. de 
ter I have put other friends upon importuning him to pub- gre 
liſh dramatic, as well as other writings he has by him, I — 
ſhall end what I think I am obliged to ſay upon this head, the 
by giving reader this hint for the better judging of my * 
productions, that the beſt comment 1 them would be thi 
an account when the patron, to The Tender Huſband was les 
in England, or abroad. « f thi 
THx reader will alſo find ſome papers which are mark- | 
ed with the letter X, for which he is obliged to the inge- 10 
nious gentleman who diverted the town with the epilogue in 
to The Diſireſt Mether. I might have owned thele. ſe- Roy 
veral papers with the free conſent of theſe gentlemen, who * 
who did not write them with a deſign of being known for ons 
the authors. But as a candid and ſincere behaviour 
ought to be preferred to all other conſiderations, I would 
not let my heart reproach me with a conſciouſneſs of ba - 
ving acquired a praiſe which is not my right. 
THe other aſſiſtances which I have had, have been con- 
veyed by. letters, ſometimes by whole papers, and other 
times by ſhort hints from unknown hands. I have not been 5 
able to trace favours of this kind, with any certainty, but 6 
to the following names, which I place in the order where- | 
in I received the obligation ; though the firſt I am going 
to namecan hardly be mentioned in a liſt wherein he would ns 


not deſerve the precedence. The perſons to whom I am 
to make theſe acknowledgements are Mr Henry Martin, 
Mr Pope, Mr Hughes, Mr Carey of Neu- collage in 9*- 
ferd, Mr Tictell of Queen's in the fame univerſity, Mr 
x ; P arne lle , 
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Par nelle and Mr Fuſden of Trinity in Cambridge. 
Thus, to ſpeak in the language of my late friend Sir An- 
drew Freeport, I have bala 
creditors for wit and learning. But as theſe excellent per- 
formances would not have ſeen the light without the means 
of this paper, I may {till arrogate to myſelf the merit of 
their being comunicated to the public. wot, 

I Have nothing more to add, but having ſwelled this 
work to tive hundred and ſifty five papers, they will be di- 


poſed into ſeven volumes, four of which are already pub- 


liſhed, and the three others in the preſs. It will not be 
demanded of me why I now leave off, though I muſt own 
myſelf obliged to give an account to the town of my time 
hereafter? ſince I retire when their partiality to me is ſo 
great, that an edition of the former volumes of Spectators, 
of above nine thouſand each book, is already fold off; and 
the tax on each half-ſheet has brought into the ſtamp- of. 
fice one week with another above 20 4. a- week, ariſing from 
this ſingle paper, notwithſtanding it at firſt reduced it to 
leſs than half the number that was uſually printed before 
this tax was laid. 3 = 
I HUMBLY beſeech the continuance of this, inclination 

to favour what 1 may hereafter produce, and hope I gave 
in * occurrences of life taſted ſo deeply of pain and ſor- 
row, that I am proof againſt much more proſperous cir- 
cumſtances than any advantages to which my own induſtry 
can poſſibly exalt me. | 


* 


Jam, 
My good. natured Reader, 
Your moſt obedient, y 
Moſt obliged humble Servant, 
RICHARD STEELE. 


Vos vallete et plaudite. Ter. | 
Tas following letter regards an ingenious ſet of gentle- 


men, who have done me the honour to make me- one of 
their ſociety. - | | 


— — 


nced my accounts with all my ; 
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© to be 
int | 
Fx honour of 


done, particularly 
jg. 
© PAINTING is an art of vaſt extent, too great 
© by much for any mortal man to be in full poſſeſſion of, 
in all its parts; tis enough If any one ſucceed in paint- 

ing facts, hiſtory, battles, landſkips, ſea - pieces, fruit, 
Nay, no man ever was excel- 


© flowers, or drotls, c. | 
in number) of theſe 


© lent in all. the branches (tho* many 
© ſeveral arts; fora diſtin art I take upon me to call eve- 
ry one of theſe kinds of painting. | 
© AND as one man may be a good 
© unable to paint a face or a hiſtory tolerably well, and ſo 
©-of the reſt ; one nation may excel in ſome kinds of paint- 
© ing, and other kinds may+thrive better in other climates, 
©ITALY may have the preference of all other nati- 
© onsfor hiſtory painting; Holland for drolls, and a neat, 
: France for gay, janty, flut- 
© terinz pictures; and England for portraits: but to give 
© the honour of every one of theſe kinds of painting to a- 
© ny one of thoſe nations, on account of their excellence in 
© any of theſe parts of it, is like -adjudging the prize of 
, © heroic, dramatic, lyric or burl 
* © has done well in any one of tl 
. Wu there are the n 
* . > © helps and encouragements, tis reaſonable to ſuppole an 
oe, art wil arrive to the greateſt perfection: by thisrule let 


© finiſhed manner of worki 
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wah Dec. 4. 17 12. 
HE academy of Painting, lately eſtabliſhed in 
1 © London, have done you and t mſelves the bo-' 
© aur to chuſe vou one of their direction ; that noble and 
© lively art, which before was intitled to your regards as a 
© Speffator, bas an additional claim to you, and you ſeem 
under a double obligation to take ſome care of her 


| our” country is alſo concerned in the 
© matter I am ꝑoing to, lay before you: we (and perhaps 
other nations as well as we) have a national falſe huma - 
© nity as well as a national vain glory; and tho*we boaſt 
_© ourſelves to excel all. the world in things wherein we-are 
out- done abroad, in other things we attribute to others 
ca ſuperiority which we ourſelves poſſeſs. "This is what is 
in the art of Portrait or Fact-paint- 


landſkip-painter, but 


eſque poetry, to him who 
eateſt "geniuſes, and moſt 
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tus conſider our own coun with reſpect to face-paſnt- 
ing · No nation in the world delights ſo much in having 
their own, or friends, or relations pictures; Whether 
from their national good - nature, or having a love to 


painting, and not being encouraged in the great article 
of religious pictures, which the purity of our worſhip re · 


« fuſes the free uſe of, or from whatever other cauſe. Our 
helps are not inferior to thoſe of any other people, but 
© rather they are greater; for what 3 ſtatues anỹd 
© baſz-reliefs which I enjoys are to the hiſtory-painters, 
the beautiful and noble 

© feſſed to abound, are to face-painters ;- and beſides we 
* have the greateſt number of the works of the beſt-m1- 
© ſters im that kind of any people, not without a compes 
tent number of thoſe of the moſt excellent in every o- 
ther part of painting. And for encouragement, the 
« wealth and generoſity of the Eugliſb nation atfords that 
« in-ſuch a degree, as artiſts have no reaſon to complain; 

„ AnD accordingly, in fact, face-painting is no where 
© fo well performed as in England: I know not whether 
© it has lain in your way to obſerve it, but I have, and 
< pretend to be a tolerable judge. I have ſeen what is 
© done abroad, and can aſſure you that the honour of that 
* branch of painting is juſtly due to us. I appeal to-the 
* judicious obſervers for the truth of what I If fo- 
© reigners have oftentimes, or even for the moſt part ex- 
* celled our natives, it ought to be imputed to the ad- 
* vantages they have met with here, joined to their own 
© ingenuity and induſtry ; nor has any one nation diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves ſo as to raiſe an argument in favour 
of their country: but it is to be obſerved that neither 
French nor Italians, nor any one of either nation, not- 
* withſtanding all our prejudices in their favour, have, or 
* ever had, for — time, any character among 

© us as face- painters. 

Tais honour is due to our own country: and has 
© been ſo for near an age; ſo that, inſtead of going to 
Lal, or elſewhere, one that deſigns for portrait-paint- 
ing ought to ſtudy in England. Hither ſuch ſhould come 
from Holland, France, Italy, Germany, &c. as be that 
* intends to practiſe any other kinds of painting ſhould go 
to thoſe parts where tis in greateſt perfection. Tis faid 

Vor. VII. D d ä . © the 


es with which England is con- 
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< the bleſfed virgin deſcended from heaven to ſit to St 
< Luke; ] dare venture to affirm, that if he ſhould de. 
© fire another Madonna to be painted by the life, ſhe would 
© come to England; and am of opinion that your preſent 
< preſident, Sir Godfrey Knellor, from his improvement 
© ſince he arrived in this kingdom, would perform that of. 
© fice better than any foreigner living. I am, with all poſ. 
© ſible reſpect, TEEN | 
10 S I A, 7 
Tour moſt humble and 
Moſt obedient ſervant, &c. 


Tux ingenious letter ſigned the Weather-glaſi, with 
ſeveral others, were received, but came too late. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Ir had not come to my knowledge, when I left off the 


Spectator, that I owe ſeveral excellent ſentiments and a- 


greeable pieces in this work to Mr Ince of Gray's Inn. _ 
ns XR. STEELE, 


* THE 


r 
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CTION, a tern qualification 'in an orator, 
No 541. Tully's obſervations on action adapted 
to the Britiſh theatre, i 
Kc. Actor, abſent, who ſo called by Theophraſius, No 541 
Advice uſually received with rel ce, No 512 | 
vith Afflictions, how to be alleviated No rot N 
Allegories: the reception the Secfator⸗ s allegorical writ- 
ings meet-with from the public, No 501 
Anatomy: the Spectator's ſpeculations on it, No 543 
Arm (the) called by Tui the orator's weapon, No 5 4 
Art, the deſign of it, No 5 41 
Audience, the groſs of an audience of whom compoſed, 
No 502, The vicious taſte of our Fngliſh audiences, ib 
| Auguſtus, his reproof to the Roman batchelors, No 528 
Authors, their precedency ſettled according to the balk of + 
their works, No 529 
1 B — | 


ACON, (Sir Francis) his acai learning and 
parts, No 554 
Bamboo ( Benjamin) the philoſaphical uſe he reſolves 1 to 
make of a ſhrew of a wife, No 482 
Beauty, the force of it, No 510 
| Beings the ſcale of -Beings conſidered by the Specrator, 
E 0 FI 
Biting, a kind of mungret wit, deſcribed and exploded by 
the Spectator, No 504 
Biton and Clitobus, their ſtory related, and applied by the 
Spectator, No 433 


Body (human) the work of a W wiſe and 
powerful Being, No 543 


c 
(onthe not to' be difinguihd from bleſſings, . 
0 


Campbel! ( Mr) the dumb fortune-teller, an extracedaary 
perſon, No 474 

Cato, the grounds for his belief of the immortality of the 
TORR No 537 


D d 2 Celi- 


. 
Celibacy, the preat evil of the nation, No 328 
Charity, the great want of it among Chriſtians No 516 
Chaſtity of renown, what, 480 
Children, a multitude of them, one of the bleſſings of the 
married ſtate, No 500 


Cicero, the great Roman vrator, his extraordinary fur 
ſition, No 505. and deſire of glory, 554 -> M Ter- 


Clarendon (Lord) a reflexion of that hiſtorian's, No 485 


Clubs, the inſtitution and uſe of them, No 474 
Coffee-houſe debates ſeldom regular, or methodical, N 
476. Coffee-houſe liars, two ſorts of them, 521 
Comfort, an attendant patience, No 501 
Contemplation, the way; to the mountain of the Muſes, 
' No 514 
Cot-queans, deſcribed by a lady who has one for ber hul⸗ 
band, No 482 
Coverly (Sir Roger de) an account of his death brought 
to the Spectator's club, No 517. His legacies, ib 
Country life, a ſcheme of i it, No 474 
Country-wake, a farce, commended: by the Spec tater, 
No 502 | 


'D 
22 (7 om) his opinion of matrimony, No 482. 


recommended by W:// eee to ſucceed him in 


the Spectator's club, 530 


Diagoras, the atheiſt, his behaviour to the Athenians in 


a ſtorm, No 483 | i 

Dienyſirs, a club tyrant, No 508 

Degget the comedian, for what commended by the Spec- 
tator, No 502 

Dreams, in what manner Siu ach by the Specraror, No 
487. Thefolly of laying any ſtreſs upon, or drawing 


conſequences from our dreams, 505. The multitude of 


dreams ſent to the Specrator, 524 


Dry — a man of a clear head, but few words, No 


| Mbellithers, what LS b called, No 521, 


Epictetus, the philoſopher, his advice to dreamers, 


No 52 
Epiſtles PIERS the ;njuſtice and abſurdity of 
moſt of them, No 493 - . 
| Eſſays 


* 
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_ wherein differing yOu methodical diſcourſe, No 


Fes Dad SS an antiquity of them, 
o 512 


Fairs for buying and —— of women, cuſtomary n 


the Perſians, No gr1 

Fancy, the daughter of liberty, No 514 

Faſhions ; the vanity of them, wherein beneficial No 478 
A repolitory propoſed to be built for them, ib. The ba- 
| lance of faſhions leans on the fide of France, ib. The 
evil influence of faſhion on the married tate, 490 


Faſhionable ſociety (x board of directors of the) propoſed, 


with the requiſite qualifications of the members, No 478 
Fools naturally miſchievous, No 48 5 
Frankair (Charles) a powerful and ſuccelsful ſpeaker, 
No 484 
Freepert (Sir Andrew) his reſolution to retire from buſi- 
3 No 549 
Frenth mach ed to grimace, No 481 5 
p, a neceſſary ingredient in the married ate, 
Kh 490, 1 * Wo to love and natural 
affection, ib. 


Arden, the innocent Pr hts of one, No 477. What 
part of the garden at Aenſington to be inoſt admir- 
ed, ib. In what manner gardening may be com- 

pared to poetry, ib. | 
Gladneſs of heart to be moderated and reſtrained, but not 
baniſhed by virtue, No 494 
GoD, an inſtance of his exuberant goodrieſ and - mercy, | 
No 519. A Being of AE ps $31 


2 (Mr) the 8 his propoſal, No 552 
Heads, never the wiſer for being bald, No 497 

Herodotus, wherein condemned by the Speftator, No 483 

Heraclitus, a remarkable ſaying of his, No 487 | 
Hobſon (Tobias) the Cambridge carrier, the firſt-man in 

England who let out hackney-horſes, No 50g. His juf 
tice in his employment, and the ſucceſs of it , th. Top 
Honeycomb (Will) reſolved not to marry without the ad- 
vice of his friends, No 475. His tranſlation from the 
French of an — written by Martial, in honour of 
* d 3 the 


I 'N D 'X 


| the beauty of his wife Cleopatra, 490. His letters to to 


Sectator, 499, 511. Marries a country girl, 526 

Hope the folly of it when — on temporal ob- 
jects, No 535. inſtanced in the fable of Alnaſchur the 
Perſian glaſs- man, ib. 

Horace, his recommendatory letter to Claudius Nero in 
behalf of his friend Septimius, No 493 | 
1 * not regarded by the fine genttemen of the age, 
0 52 — 4 
- Huſband, a fond one deſcribed, No 479 
Hymen, a revengeful deity, No 530 

I 


Tu, conſidered by the SpeFator, in relation to their 
number, diſperſion, and adherence to their religion, 
No 495. and the reafons aſfigned for it, ib. The vene- 
ration paid by them to the name of God, 531 
Independent miniſter, the behaviour of one at his examina- 
tion of a ſcholar, who was in election to be admitted 
ito a college of which he was governor, No 494 
Ingratitude a vice inſeparable to a luſttul mind, No 491 


Inſtinct, the ſeveral degrees of it in ſeveral different ani- 


mals, No 519 TRE 
Invention the moſt painful action of the mind, No 487 
Juſtice, to be eſteemed as the firſt quality in one who is in 
a poſt of power and direction, No 479 
| L 


Aughter, the diſtinguiſhing faculty in man, No 494 
Learning highly neceſſary to a man of fortune, No 
506 \ * 
Eeo X. a great lover of buffoons and coxcombs, No 497. 
In what manner reproved for it -| a prieſt, ib. 
Letters to the Spectator; from 7. K. complaining of his 
neighbours, and the turn of their converſation in the 
country, No 474. from Dulcibella Thankley, who wants 
a direction to Mr Campbell, the dumb fortune · teller, #4. 
from B. D. deſiring the Sectator's advice in ge oe 4 
affair, 476. from containing a deſcription of his 
garden, 477: from A. B. with a diſſertation on faſhions, 


and a propoſal-for a building for the uſe of them, 478. 

from Monſieur Chez/uy to Pharamond, 480. to the 

*  Speftator, from a clerk to a lawyer, ib. from 

being a lady married to a cot-quean, 482. — 
We, | Ns Wl 


IN Dd E X. 
* with a diſſertation on modeſty, 48 4. from — 
containing reflections on the powerful effects of trifles, 
and trifling perſons, 48 5. from a handſome black man, 
two pair of ſtairs in the paper buildings in the Temple, 
who rivals a handſome fair man up one pair of ſtairs in 
k the ſame building, 485. from Robin Shorter, with a 

poſtſcript, #5. from -——— with an account of the un- 
married henpecked, and a vindication of the married, 
48 6. from —— with an epigram on the Specfator by 
Mr Tate, 488. from —— with ſome reflections on the 
orean, conſidered both in a calm and a ſtorm, and a di- 
vine ode on that occaſion, . 489. from Matiida Mehair, 
| at Tunbridge, complaining of the diſregards ſhe meets 
with on account of her ſtri& virtue from the men, who 
take more notice of the romps and coquettes than the 
igids, 492. from T. B. complaining of the behaviour 
ſome fathers towards their eldeſt ſons, 496. from 
Rachel Shoeſtring, Sarah Trice, an humble ſervant un- 
known, and Alice Bluegarter, in anſwer to that from 
Matilda Mohair, who is with child, and has crooked , 
legs, ib. from Moſes Greenbag, the lawyer, giving an 
account of fome new brothers of the whip, who have 
chambers in the Temple, 498. from, Will Honeycomb, 
with his dream intended for a ſpectator, 499. from Fhij- 
lagamus in commendation of the married ſtate, 500. 
from Ralph Wonder, complaining of the behaviour of an 
unknown lady at a pariſh-church near the Bridge, 503. 
from Titus Trophonius, an interpreter of. dreams, 505. 
from complaining of the oppreſſion and injuſtice 
obſerved in the rules of all clubs and meetings, 508. 
from Hezekiah Thrift, containing a diſcourſe on trade, 
50g. from Will Honeycomb, occaſioned by two ſtories 
he had met with relating to- a ſale of women in Per/ia 
and China, 511. from the Spedator's clergyman, being 
a Thought in ſickneſi, 512. from with a viſion of 
Parnaſſus, 5 1 4. from with two incloſed, one from 
a celebrated town-coquette, to her friend newly mar- 
ried in the country, and her friend's anſwer, 515. from 
Edward Biſcuit, Sir Roger de Coverley's butler, with 
an account of his maſter's. death, 517. from con- 
doling with him on Sir Roger's death, with ſome re- 
markable epitaphs, 518. from Tom Tweer, an phyſi- 


ognomy, 


1 


1 N D E X. 


ognomy, Cc. ib. from F. J. a widower, with ſome 
thoughts on a man's behaviour in that condition, 520. 
from — a great enemy to public report, 521. from 
T. V. a man of prudence, to his miſtreſs, 522. from 
B. T. a ſincere lover to the ſame, ib. To the Spedta- 
for, from — dated from Claſgou in Scotland, with a 
viſion, 524. from Pliny, to his wife's aunt Hiſpulla, 
525. from Moſes Greenbag to the Spectator with a fur- 
ther account of ſome gentlemen brothers of the whip, 
526. from Fhilognotes, giving an account of the ill ef. 

fects of the viſit he paid to a female married relation, 
$27. from —— who had made his miſtreſs a preſent of 
a fan, with a copy of verſes on that occaſion, 16. from 
Rachel Welladay, a virgin of twenty-three, with a-hea« 
vy complaint againſt the men, 528. from Will Honey- 
comb lately married to a country-girl, who has no por- 
tion, but a great deal of virtue, 530. from Mr Pope, 
on the verſes ſpoken by the Emperor Adrian upon his 
death-bed, 522. from Duſtereraſius, whoſe parents will 
not let him chooſe a wife for himſelf, 532. from Pe- 
nance Cruel, complaining of the behaviour-of perſons 
who travelled with her in a ſtage-coach out of Hex to 


London, ib. from Harlat Wealthy, ſetting forth the hard 


caſe of ſuch women as are beauties and fortunes, 524. 
from Abraham Dapperwit, with the Spectator's anſwer, 
ib. from Jeremy Comfit, a grocer, who is in hopes of 

owing rich by loſing his cuſtomers, ib. from Lucinda 
33 a coffechouſe idol, ib. from C. B. recommend- 
ing knotting as a proper amuſement to the beaus, 536. 
from — a ſhoeing born, ib. from Relifta Lovely, a 
wido'v, 529. from Fuſtace in love with a lady of eigh- 
teen, whoſe parents think her too young to marry by 
three years, ib. from complaining of a young di- 
vine who murdered Archbiſhop Ti//ot/on's ſermon upon 
evil-ſpeaking, ib. from with a ſhort critic on 
Spencer; 540. from Fhilo-Spec, who apprehends a diſ- 
ſolution of the Spedator's club, and the ill conſequen- 
ces of it, 542. from Captain Sentry, lately come to 

the poſſeſſion of Sir Roger de Coverley's eſtate, 544. 
from the Emperor of China to the Pope, 545. from W. 
C. to the Spectator, in commendation of a generods be- 


— 


nefactor, 546. from Charles Eaſy, ſetting forth the ſo- 


vereign 


L 
L 
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IND E X. | 
vereign uſe of the SpeFators in ſeveral remarkable in- 
ſtances, 547. from——on poetical juſtice, 548. from 
Sir Andrew: Freeport, who is retiring from buſineſs, 549. 
from Philonicus, a litigious gentleman, complaining of 
ſome unpolite law-terms, 551. from T. F. C. S. J. T. 
E. T. in commendation of the Specratur, 88 3. 

London (Mr) the gardener, an heroic poet, No 477. 

Love, the capriciouſneſs of it, No 475. the romantic ſtile 
in which it is made, 497. a yice and fickle paſſion, 506. 
a method propoſed to preſerve it alive after marriage, is 


Lying, the malignity of it, No 507. Party. lying, the pre- 


valency of it 15 177 
Lyſander, his character, No = | 


| AN, by what chiefly diſtinguiſhed from all other 
| creatures, No 494. ſuffers more from imapinaty 
than real evils, 505. His ſubjection to the female ſex, 
510; wonderful in his nature, 5 10 
Married condition rarely unhappy, but from want of judg - 
ment or temper in the huſband, No 479. the advantages, 
of it preferable to a ſingle ſtate i+ and 500. termed, 
purgatory by Tom Dapperuit, 482. the excellenee of 
its inſtitution, 490. the pleaſure and uneaſineß of mar- 
ried perſons, to what * 505. the foundation of 
community, 522. for what reaſon liable to ſo much ri- 
dicule, 16. ſome farther thoughts of the Spetrator on 
„„ | Seen SA a 3 
Matter the baſis of animals, No 19 
Men of the town rarely make good huſbands, 522 
Method, the want of it in whom only ſupportable, No 
476. the uſe and neceſſity of it in writing; ib. ſeldom © 
found in coffee houſe debates, is. | . 
Mind (human) the wonderful nature of it, No 554. 
Misfortunes, our judgments upon them reproved, No 483 
Modeſty, an unneceſſary virtue in the profeſſors of the 
law, No 484. the ſentiments entertained of it by the an - 
cients, ib. Rules recommended to the modeſt man by 
the Spectator ib. g 7 va 
Meoorfields, by whom reſorted to, No 55 


Motreux (Peter) dedicates his poem on tea to the See- 
; Nenne 


tator, No 552 f 


END EX. 


Jens is, an old maid, a ret diſcoverer of judgmens 
' No 45 3/ 5 


Aon ee by itſelf, No 520 
Parnaſſus, the viſion of i it, No 574, 
Patience, an allegorical diſcourſe upon it, No Fas . -* 
Philips (Mr) his paſtorals recommended by the Spectator, 


Piſ 4s the Abenian t nt, his generous behaviour 
on a particular occaſion, No 527 . 

Plato, his deſcription of the ſupreme Being, No $07 | 

Players, wherein to be condemned, No 502. the prece-- 
dency ſettled among them, 529 | 

Pliny: the neceſſary qualifications of a fine ſpeaker - ac- 
cording to that author, No 484. His letter to his wife's 
aunt 12 iſpulla, 525 

Plutarch, for what reproved by the Spedlator, No 483 
Bae (Mr) his miſcellany commended by the Spedtator, 

o 523 | 

Praiſe, when changed into fame, No 55r 

prediction, the many arts of it in uſe among the os, 
No 55 

Protogative when and how to be aſſerted with bonour 

6 480 

Pronunciation, neceſſary ts an orator, No 541 5 

Proſpect of peace, a poem on chat ſubject commended by 
the Spectator, No 522 

Punning, by whom affected, No 504 

Punſters, their talents, #6. 

Puzzle (Tom) a moſt eminent immethodical diſputant, 


No 476 1 

| R Aleigh (Sir Walter) his opinion of womankind, No 
. 510 

KReligion, a moroſe melancholy behaviour which is obſer- 
vcd in ſeveral preciſe profeſſors of it, reproved by the 
Spectator, No 494. the true ſpirit of it not only com- 

* poſes, but s the ſoul, #6. 

' Repoſitory for aſhions, a building propoſed and deſcribed, 

No 487. the uſefulneſs of it, 88. 

Rhynſault 


* 


e 

1 * 5 1 8 | 17 7: 0m 

Rbynſault; the.unjuſt governor, in what, manger : * Wy 

by Charles duke of Burgandy, bis ſovereign} No 491 t ] 

4 an inſtance of the general good underitupding of ff 
the antient Romans, No 502 | * 

* (Mir) his. e for N goes, 

O K 2 


Ente, . in the Sera! different PT 
ſpecies of animals, No 519 | 
Sentry (Caprain) takes poſſeſſion of his uncle Sir Roger de 
Coperley's eſtate, No Ae | . 
Shoeing-horns, who, and by whom employed, No 536 
Sickneſs, a thought on it No 515 
Sly (John) the tobacconiſt, his repreſentation to the | 
Spectator, No 532. his minute, 534 
Socrates, head of the ſect of the hen. peck d, No 479: his 
domeſtics, what, 486. The fect of a; diſbourte of his | 
on marriage had with his audience, 500 | #4 
8 woo the excellency of it conſidered in relation to P 8 


Spar ti uf (Will.) a modiſh huſband, No 479. 
Speator, his account of a coffee-houſe debate, relati 
the difference between Count Rechteren and Mo — 


> 


r .. Meſnager, 481. the different ſenſe of his readers upon 
; the the rie of his per, and the Spectator's propoſals upon 
it, 488. his obſervations on our modern poems, 533. 
y his edi, 16. the effects of his diſcourſes on marriage, 
ib. his;deputation to J. SH, haberdaſher of hats and 
| tobacconilt, 526. the ifferent judgments of his readers 
concerning his, ſpeculations, 542. his reaſons for often 
k caſting his thoughts into a letter, ib. bis project for the 
; — a new club, 550. viſits Mr Motteux s ware 
VS 2. ' the, great concern the city is in upon his de 
0 on of aying _— his paper, 55 3. he * his leave 
the town, 5 | s 
— 2 (rur raul r want of learning, No 
e of them on wives, 1 Eg 
- Sani, _ life of ſtories, No 538 
; Swingers, a ſet of familiar 7 at Tunbridge, ! No 492 - 


Erence, the Spectator - obſervations on one of his 
plays, No 502 
' Thraſh 


IN PD E X. 
Thraſh (Will) and his wife, an inſipid couple, No 350 
Tictell (Mr) his ve ſes to the Spectator 532 ; 
Titles, the ſignificancy and abuſe of them No 480 


Tom Truſty, a tender huſband, and careful father, No 479 
Toper ( Jack) his recommendatory letter in. -behalf of a 


ſervant, No 493 
Travellers, the generality of them exploded No 474. 
Truth, the excellence of it, No 507 
Turner (Sir William) his excellent maxim, No 5og 
Tyrants, why fo called, No _ 


— (Leonardo) his 4 accompliſhments, and re- 
© markable circumſtance at his death, No 554 
_ the uſe of i it in our afflictions, No 5 20 
W 
Ealth, the father of love, No 6 
Wedlock, the ſtate of it ridiculed by the town wit- 
ns No 525 
Wife, the moſt delightful name in nature, No 490 
Winter gardens recommended and deſcribed, No 477 
William — ys of England, compared with the Fred 
kin 
Wiſe 5 Mr) + tha 8 an heroic poet, No 47 
Wit may purchaſe riches, but is not to be aſd by 
riches, No 522 
Wits minor, the ſeveral ſpecies of them, No 504. Wits 
-* ought not to pretend to be rich, No 4 | 
Wives (perverſe) how to be managed, No 4 
Women greater tyrants to their lovers than Kuſbands, No. 
486. reproved for their neglect of dreſs after they are 
7 3 506. their — 1 influence upon the other 
| 5510 
World of matter and life conſidered by. the * 
No 519. 


The End of the the Seventh Volume. 


